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KITTY  GRAFTON. 


Amonr  i'le  moit  favotable  nolicei,  which  have  been  no  kindly  be»towcd  upon  ihe  Tamprrane* 
Talei,  there  have  been  occa«ionul  mrictiireM  upon  the  exhibition  of  deiioonn,  rhiirch-mcnibeii,  and 
eker^yinen,  in  an  unfavoralile  lif^lil.  The  itory  now  ollered  to  the  world,  itmv  be  read  wMhout 
diiijiiietude,  by  ihoiie,  who  are  «cn»itive  npon  thi>  point.  A  reupcctful  regard  for  the  opiniona  of 
otlirm  h.'ii  prompted  the  writer  to  oiler  u  plain  exiioaition  of  hin  own. 

If,  in  llieiie  humble  eliortu  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  rA«  Ao/y  oj^ce  of  paiitor  and  iti 
Cfirrelulive  office*  of  deacon  and  ctiurch-inember  had  anywiierc,  on  any  paue,  been  othuiv^JM 
approached  ihan  with  ntleclionate  renpeiM,  there  would  a»Bur/;dly  have  been  {food  ground  of  oli'cnce 
Jim  II  hiti  been  fur  oiherwiie.  Not  only  have  theoe  o£i:e»,  as  «uch,  been  presented  in  the  moat 
r.'»pe.-ilul  point  of  view,  but  example*  can  readily  be  found,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Temperance  Talei,  of  indiviiluul  deacons,  church-mernbers,  and  clergymen,  of  the  most  pious  uad 
exemplnry  lives  and  conversations. 

'J'lie  stricture  must  therefore  be  considered,  aa  limited  to  the  occasional  iotroductiun  of  an  anti- 
temperance  minister,  a  rum  selling  deacon,  or  a  drunken  church-member. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pertinent  here,  than  a  few  extracts  from  a  late  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kdwardu,  from  the  Rev.  Leonanl  Woods,  I).  D.  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  in  the  Theologi.-.al 
Institution,  Andover,  Mascjchusetts.*  "  When  I  entered  on  the  work  of  the  thiniutry  (thirly-viglU 
yearn  ngo)  it  unit  the  general  and  almont  univ em al  practice  for  tnMiitern  to  make  a  fiKjuent  une  of 
ttimuUiting  drinka,  eiveciatly  on  Ifie  Habbath.  They  ojntirlered  thii  jiractice  an  important  mcann  t(f 
promoting  their  health,  imnlaining  lluim  under  fatigite,  and  increasi'ig  the  vigor  of  f/wt'r  conttitu 
lion.  T/ie  generality  of  phyaicianii  approved  of  thin  practice,  and  often  recorwnendid  brandy,  wine, 
gin,  etc.,  a*  the  bent  remedy  for  diteane*  of  tlie  itontarh  and  lungs  Every  fimily  that  I  vinited, 
deemed  it  nn  act  of  kindneni,  U'ld  no  rxore  than  tphat  common  civility  reiiuired,  to  offer  me  wine, 
or  dintilled  npirit,  n"d  thouifht  it  a  little  ilninge,  if  I  refuned  to  drink.  At  funrraU,  tht 
bereaved frienda  and  others  were  accustomed  to  use  strong  drink  before  and  after  going  to  the  burial. 
At  ordinations,  councils,  and  all  other  meetings  of  ministrjrs,  different  kinds  of  stimulating  drinkt 
uere  provided,  and  there  were  hut  few  wkf)  did  not  partake  of  them.''  •.•••• 
•  •  •  •  *  .  I'  'I'lte  »late  of  things  which  I  have  referred  to.  among  men  rf  my  oien 
profeKsion,  together  with  its  manifent  coniei/uences,  began,  early  tn  my  miniirtry,  to  alarm  my  fears. 
J  remitter  tluit  at  n  particular  period,  before  tlie  temperance  reformation  commrnred,  I  was  able  to 
count  uv  nearly  forty  mi'  inters  of  the  Oospel,  a-id  none  of  them  at  a  very  great  distance,  who  were 
either  drunkards,  or  so  far  addicted  to  Intemperate  drinking,  that  their  reputation  and  usefulness 
injured,  i/  not   utterly  ruined.     And  J  could  mention  an  ordination,  that   took  place 


were  greatly  injured,  ^  not  utterly  ruined.  And  I  could  mention  an  ordination,  thai  took  place 
about  twenty  years  ago,  at  which,  I,  myielf,  was  ashamed  and  grieved  to  see  two  aged  minttters 
literally  drunk  ;  and  a  third,  indecently  excittd  with  strong  drink.  These  disgusting  and  appalling 
facts  1  should  wish  might  be  concealed.  Bat  thinj  were  mttde  public  by  the  guilty  persons;  imd  I 
have  thought  it  Jnsl  and  proper  to  mention  tliem,  in  onler  to  show  how  much  we  owe  to  a  compeis- 
tiotate  Oodfor  tlie  great  deliverance  he  has  wrought." 

The  o^rc»  of  the  church  arc  not  more  likely  to  come  into  disrepute,  at  the  present  time,  by  an 
Intiiriation  that  drunkenness  may  be  found  among  the  profcxsors  of  Christianity,  than  was  the 
profession  of  Christianity  itself,  when  an  inspired  apostle  rebuked  the  drunkenness  of  the  primitive 
disciples  around  the  table  of  their  r..onl.  Uut  these  offices  may  well  be  considi-rol  of  doubtful  dignity, 
whenever  the  concealment  of  corruption  shall  be  deemed  essential  to  their  well-being. 

It  is  desirable  to  show,  tliit  there  is  no  other  absolute  security  from  the  evils  of  intemperance,  than 
in  the  whole  armor  of  a  cold-wiiier  man.  It  is  not  possible  more  forcibly  to  exhibit  this  truth,  which 
■iir.h  multitudes  appear  unwilling  to  believe,  than  by  exhibitin?,  in  a  striking  light,  the  irisuflicicncy 
•Ten  of  the  oflices  and  professions  of  religion  to  protect  those  teachers  and  di-iciples  of  Christianity. 
who,  while  they  pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  obviously  prefer  the  path  of  danger  to  that  of 


Mv  ministerial  labors  commenced  in  the  villajre  of  Heathermead, 
about  nine  years  ago  ;  and,  in  these  times,  when  a  love  of  chann^e 
api)ears  to  be  almost  epidemical  among-  ministers  and  people,  it  may 
Beem  somewhat  remarkable,  that  I  still  preach  where  my  pastoral 
life  began,  to  many  willing  ears,  and,  I  trust,  tlirougli  God's  mercy, 
to  some  sanctified  hearta. 


♦Ninth  Rep.  Amer.  Temp.  Soc,  p.  43. 
VOL.  ir.  1* 
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I  was  first  called  to  the  ministry  as  the  colleague  of  a  very  aged 
man,  the  Rov.  Adrian  More.  He  was  ny  father,  —  not  after  the 
flesh,  —  my  own  natural  father  I  never  leheld  ;  he  perished  at  sea, 
a  few  months  only  before  I  was  born.  — This  aged  minister  was  my 
father  in  the  Lord.  I  was  placed  under  his  care,  to  be  prepared  for 
the  university  ;  and  the  good  old  man  prepared  me,  I  trust,  for  the 
faithful  service  of  the  best  of  masters.  When  I  quitted  the  univer- 
sity, I  was  instructed  for  the  ministry  under  his  direction  ;  and,  sub- 
sequently, at  his  own  request,  I  became  associated  with  him  in  his 
holy  office.  This  venerable  man,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  gave 
me  the  charge  upon  my  ordination  ;  and  my  first  public  discourse, 
on  the  ensuing  Sabbath,  was  a  sermon  over  his  lifeless  remains.  lie 
was  ripe  for  the  sickle,  and  longed  to  be  gathered  in.  The  energies 
of  a  good  constitution  and  the  grace  of  God  had  sustained  him  for 
six  and  fifty  years,  in  the  performance  of  his  sacred  trust ;  and 
when,  in  God's  good  time,  his  spiritual  guard  was  relieved,  by  the 
institution  of  another  at  his  side  ;  this  faithful  old  soldier  of  the 
cross  laid  down  his  armor  of  the  present  world,  and  went  to  that 
rest,  appointed  for  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

During  the  period  of  my  pupilage,  we  had  many  pleasant  rambles 
together,  and  I  never  failed  to  gather  some  useful  instruction  by  the 
way ;  for  his  conscientious  impressions  of  duty,  as  my  instructor, 
forbade  him  to  be  satisfied  with  affording  me  the  mere  technicalities 
of  education  ;  and  our  conversation,  at  such  times,  was  eminently 
useful,  in  the  improvement  of  my  reasoning  and  colloquial  powers. 

Upon  one  occasion,  we  had  strolled  almost  to  the  confines  of  the 
next  village  ;  in  which  it  was  a  matter  of  painful  notoriety,  that  the 
clergyman  consulted  his  own  comfort,  rather  than  the  spiritual  wants 
of  his  parishioners  :  "  Let  us  turn,"  said  my  old  master,  —  with  a 
smile  upon  his  benignant  features,  in  which  the  slight  touch  of 
pleasantry,  that  first  arose,  was  speedijy  chased  away  by  an  expres- 
sion of  sadness  ;  —  "  let  us  turn,"  said  he  ;  "  let  us  not  press  further 
upon  our  brother's  domains,  lest  we  be  suspected  of  coming  to  see 
the  nakedness  of  the  land." — Upon  the  very  borders  of  the  adjoin- 
ing village,  though  within  the  limits  of  our  own,  there  stood  an 
ancient  cottage,  of  peculiar  structure,  with  its  multiplied  gables,  and 
its  second  story  projecting  over  the  first.  From  its  broken  windows 
and  doors,  I  supposed  it  to  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  yet  stand- 
ing, and  is  the  very  last  cottage,  as  you  leave  Heathermead,  on  the 
north.  In  the  rear  of  this  building,  there  were,  at  that  time,  the 
remains  of  an  uncommonly  large  barn  ;  the  timbers  and  roof  were 
then  in  existence,  but  the  boards  and  the  lower  part  of  the  interior 
had  been  removed.     As  we  drew  near,  a  female  came  forth,  and 
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stood,  without  any  apparent  motive,  looking  steadily  towards  us,  as 
we  passed.  —  "I  did  not  think  it  was  inhabited,"  said  I.  —  "  It  is 
not,"  replied  my  old  master,  "  excepting  by  that  lone  woman."  —  As 
we  drew  nigh,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  solitary  occu- 
pant more  closely.  Her  person  was  tall  and  thin  ;  her  eye,  sunken 
and  haggard  ;  and  her  hair,  which  was  wholly  uncovered,  and  quite 
gray,  bore  no  evidence  of  personal  attention.  The  expression  of 
her  countenance  was  decidedly  bitter  and  malevolent.  When  we 
came  in  front  of  the  cottage  —  "Good  morning,  Mrs.  Grafton," 
said  my  old  master.  The  effect  of  his  salutation  would  have  been 
as  perceptible  upon  the  features  of  a  statue.  She  stood  perfectly 
still,  gazing  upon  us  with  unabated  severity,  and  in  perfect  silence. 

—  "T  will  try  once  more,"  said  he,  aside.  —  "I  hear  excellent 
accounts  of  your  children,  Mrs.  Grafton."  —  "  Umph  !  — the  poor- 
house  !"  —  she  replied,  with  a  sneering  expression,  and  walked  back 
into  the  cottage,  without  uttering  another  word.  —  "  It  is  in  vain," 
said  he,  as  we  walked  slowly  away  ;  "  this  unhappy  woman  is 
utterly  impracticable  ;  I  can  do  nothing  with  her,  though  I  have 
made  many  and  various  attempts,  for  several  years."  —  "Is  she 
crazy,  sir?"  I  inquired.  — "  There  are  some  persons  who  think  so, 
but  I  do  not,"  he  replied.  "  Here  she  has  lived  all  her  days.  That 
cottage  was  built  by  her  father  ;  she  was  born  there  ;  her  parents 
died  there  ;  there  she  was  married  ;  and  there  she  gave  birth  to  fivs 
children  ;  and  she  is  resolved  to  die  there.     No  —  she  is  not  crazy 

—  she  is  desperate.  Her  case  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that 
I  have  ever  known.  The  story  is  too  long  to  be  told  during  our 
walk  home  ;  but,  if  I  have  no  particular  engagement  this  evening, 
I  will  relate  it  to  you." 

My  old  master  had  scarcely  returned  thanks  after  our  evening 
repast,  and  seated  himself  in  his  arm-chair,  when  I  drew  near,  and 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  expression  which  he  readily  under- 
stood. —  "  Well,  my  child,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  not  be  disappointed 
of  your  story,  though  it  may  cost  me  some  pain  in  the  relation."  — 
"How  old  was  that  woman,  sir,"  said  I,  "whom  we  saw  this 
morning  at  the  cottage  door?"  —  "  I  cannot  tell  you  precisely,"  he 
replied,  "  without  a  recurrence  to  my  records  ;  she  is  well  advanced 
in  years,  though  somewhat  younger  than  you  would  be  led  to  sup 
pose  from  her  appearance.  Harrowing  care  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment will  sometimes  lay  hold  of  time's  checkered  signet,  and 
sudde.ily  fix  the  impression  of  old  age,  as  effectually,  as  though  it 
were  done  by  the  more  dilatory  process  of  time  itself.  But  I  will 
tell  you  the  story  from  the  beginning.  — Very  many  years  ago,  there 
came  to  this  village  a  man,  whose  name  was  Gotlieb  Jansen  ;  he 
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brought  with  him  his  wife.  They  were  of  that  class  of  personB, 
who  have  been  called  redemptioners.  They  came  to  this  country 
from  a  village  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  They  vv^ere  extremely 
poor,  and  embarked  with  an  understanding,  that,  when  they  arrived 
hi  America,  they  should  voluntarily  bind  themselves  to  servitude, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  ship-owner,  until  their  passage-money 
should  be  paid.  They  arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  ;  where, 
at  the  present  day,  there  are  some  opulent  and  fashionable  families, 
who  have  good  sense  enough  to  trace,  with  pleasure,  their  origin  to 
those  redemptioners  of  Germany,  who  brought  nothing  hither  from 
their  native  shores,  but  honest  hearts  and  willing  hands.  Gotlieb 
Jansen  and  his  wife,  upon  their  arrival,  were  young,  healthy,  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  and  strictly  temperate.  He  was  an  expert  gardener, 
and  well  skilled  in  agriculture,  in  all  its  departments.  In  the  me- 
tropohs  of  Pennsylvania  he  soon  found  employment  for  his  talent  in 
horticulture.  As  wages  were  proportioned  to  experience  and  skill 
Jansen's  compensation,  and  the  perquisites  and  privileges  of  the 
garden  and  green-house  of  a  private  gentleman,  in  whose  service  he 
labored,  soon  procured  him  the  means  of  redeeming  himself  and  his 
young  wife  from  their  voluntary  bondage.  He  continued  to  labor  in 
his  vocation,  with  uninterrupted  health  and  indefatigable  industry 
for  seven  years.  His  employer  was  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  of  whom  Jansen  never  spoke  but  with  affectionate  respect. 
At  the  end  of  this  term,  his  earnings,  which  had  been  judiciously 
invested,  under  the  counsel  of  his  Quaker  friend,  amounted  to  no 
inconsiderable  sum.  He  was  desirous  of  trying  the  virtue  of  his 
faithful  share  and  pruning-hook  upon  acres  and  orchards  of  his  own. 
He  has  often  told  me  how  much  he  suffered,  when  he  came  to  break 
the  matter  to  his  kind  master.  The  Quaker  paused  for  some  mo- 
ments ;  and  at  length  observed,  that  he  owned  a  tract  of  fair  land 
in  that  part  of  the  village  of  Heathermead,  which  is  called  Heather- 
mead  End  ;  that  he  might  go  and  look  at  it ;  and,  if  he  liked  it,  he 
should  have  a  deed  of  it  for  a  certain  sum.  Jansen  lost  no  time  in 
making  a  journey  to  Heathermead,  and  examining  the  land,  which 
was  manifestly  of  an  excellent  quality.  -  He  discovered,  however, 
that  the  tract  could  readily  be  sold,  for  a  greater  sum,  to  the  farmers 
of  Heathermead,  who  best  knew  its  value.  Here,  as  he  failed  not 
to  perceive,  was  an  admirable  chance  to  cheat  the  old  Quaker ;  but 
double-dealing  was  not  one  of  the  secrets,  by  which  Gotlieb  Jansen's 
prosperity  had  arisen.  He  faithfully  represented  the  matter  to  his 
master  :  — '  Thee  likest  the  tract?'  said  the  Quaker.  — '  It  is  as  fine 
land  as  I  ever  saw,  said  Jansen,  '  and  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  it.' 
—  'Thee  hasj,  served  nvj  seven  years,'  rejoined  the  Quaker,  'and 
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thee  hast  pleased  me  right  well.  I  well  know  the  value  of  that 
land,  but  thee  shall  have  a  deed  for  the  sum  I  said  unto  thee.'  —  I 
have  seen  Gotlieb  Jansen  shed  tears  of  gratitude,  as  he  described 
his  separation  from  his  old  Quaker  master,  when,  with  an  affec- 
tionate pressure  of  the  hand,  and  '  Fare  thee  well,  friend  Jansen,' 
he  put  into  his  hands  the  deed  of  this  valuable  tract,  for  not  more 
than  three  fourths  of  its  real  value. 

"  Gotlieb  Jansen's  first  care  was  to  erect  upon  his  land  the  houso 
and  barn,-  the  remains  of  which  we  passed  this  morning.  The 
peculiar  structure  of  the  one,  and  the  unusually  large  dimensicna 
of  the  other  were  subjects  of  much  conversation  in  the  village  ;  ai  d, 
if  all  the  strictures,  which  were  made  upon  Jansen's  proceedings  at 
the  time,  had  been  collected  together,  we  should  have  quite  a  vol- 
ume of  commentaries.  The  general  impression,  for  a  while,  ran 
decidedly  against  him,  as  a  whimsical  fellow.  At  a  short  distance 
from  his  dwelling,  he  had  erected,  rather  for  pleasure  than  profit,  a 
little  conservatory  for  plants.  At  that  time,  probably,  not  an  inhab- 
itant of  Heathermead  had  ever  beheld  a  green-house  ;  and  the  good 
people  of  the  village  were  exceedingly  perplexed  in  relation  to  the 
proprietor's  design  ;  but,  as  Gotlieb,  while  his  buildings  were  in 
progress,  was  busily  engaged  in  planting  an  extensive  orchard,  the 
farmers'  wives  were  almost  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  new 
structure  was  designed  for  drying  apples.  They  were  not  a  little 
disposed  to  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  poor  Gotlieb,  for  erecting  such 
a  building,  so  long  before  he  could  possibly  expect  to  gather  apples 
from  his  young  trees.  The  farmers  themselves  were  not  altogether 
without  good  cause,  as  they  esteemed  it,  for  a  little  chuckling,  a1 
Jansen's  expense.  Underneath  every  apple-tree,  as  he  set  it  in  the 
ground,  he  had  placed  a  large  flat  stone,  which,  they  pleasantly 
observed,  was  not  likely  to  afford  much  nourishment.  This  was  a 
German  custom,  designed  to  prevent  the  roots  from  tapping,  or 
striking  downward,  and  to  compel  them  to  take  their  course  along 
the  upper  and  richer  soil. 

'  Gotlieb  Jansen  was  a  man  of  few  words.  Those  precious 
hours,  which  so  many  disinterested  people  devote  to  the  affairs  of 
others,  this  honest  German  bestowed  upon  his  own  :  he  labored  on, 
contented  with  the  proverb,  which  bids  those  laugh,  who  win. 
Matters  soon  however  began  to  wear  a  very  different  appearance. 
His  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Heathermead  speedily  established 
his  reputation,  as  an  obliging,  good-natured  man  ;  he  seemed  not 
desirous  of  wrapping  himself,  or  his  affairs,  in  unusual  mystery  • 
and  the  farmers'  wives  were  particularly  inclined  to  think  well  0/ 
Gotlieb  Jansen  when  he  expounded  ths  riddle  of  the  green-houso 
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by  telling  them,  that  it  was  meant  as  a  plaything  for  his  *  goo^ 
tvoman,^  who  was  extremely  fond  of  cultivating  flowers.  In  a  fe^ 
vears,  his  agricultural  success  had  thoroughly  established  his  repu- 
tation, as  an  excellent  husbandman  ;  and  Jansen's  farm  became  not 
less  an  object  of  attraction  to  the  farmers  of  the  village,  than  his 
green-house  and  flower-garden  to  their  wives  and  daughters.  He  had 
readily  assimilated  and  become  one  of  the  people  ;  and  was  univer- 
sally beloved  and  respected.  About  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  this 
A'illage,  his  wife  gave  birth- to  a  daughter.  Gotheb  and  his  vi  ife,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  became  members  of  our  church,  and  they  were 
pious  Christians.  Their  daughter,  Christiana,  grew  up  an  unc(«m« 
monly  beautiful  young  woman.  She  was  their  only  child  ;  and,  if 
the  parents  were  particularly  censurable  for  any  fault,  it  was  for 
their  doting  partiality  towards  this  interesting  girl.  They  were 
more  than  willing  to  gratify  her,  in  all  her  desires.  Her  spirit  wag 
high,  and  her  temper  extremely  quick ;  but  her  heart  was  full  of 
generosity,  and  her  disposition,  towards  those  she  loved,  was  amia- 
ble and  kind.  She  inherited  the  partiality  of  her  parents  for  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  ;  and  the  garden  and  the  little  green-house 
were  her  chief  delights.  Her  features  were  characteristic,  in  no 
very  remarkable  degree  however,  of  her  foreign  origin  ;  but,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  she  was  singularly  attractive.  Kitty  Jan  sen  was, 
at  that  time,  deservedly  styled  the  beauty  of  Heathermead  End. 
Her  surpassing  comeliness  was  universally  acknowledged,  in  our 
parish,  with  a  single  exception.  There  was  a  Miss  Pamela  Mickle, 
who  had  herself  been  handsome  in  her  day,  but  was  then  in  her 
wane,  who  solemnly  protested,  that  she  never  could  see  it.  After 
the  description,  which  I  have  given  youof  Kitty  Jansen,"  continued 
my  old  master,  "  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  trace  a  vestige  of  that 
lovely  girl,  in  the  miserable  creature,  that  gazed  upon  us,  as  we 
passed  the  cottage.  But  it  is  even  so.  That  was  Kitty  Jansen. 
That  desolate  wilderness  was  the  same,  which  my  poor  friend  Got- 
lieb  once  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  That  abandoned  dwelling 
was  then  the  habitation  of  joy,  and  love,  and  peace,  and  prayer. 
In  all  my  parish,  —  and  my  parishioners  love  me  above  my  deserts, 
• —  I  have  nowhere  been  more  kindly  greeted  than  in  that  cottage. 
Whenever  I  came,  and  however  they  were  occupied,  all  things  were 
gladly  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  little  conversation  with  their  pas- 
tor. Gotlieb  would  leave  his  plough  in  the  furrow,  and  the  good 
wife  would  hasten  from  her  dairy ;  and  even  Kitty,  though  she  never 
Btemed  to  rely  upon  the  only  sure  foundation,  like  her  parents, 
would  not  suffer  me  to  depart,  withe  at  an  offering  of  her  choicest 
fhiit,  or  a  bunch  of  her  finest  flowers      By  the  aid  of  a  mischievous 
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memory,  it  is  all  before  me,  for  an  instant  —  and  now  again  it  is 
gone  What  a  curse  has  fallen  upon  poor  (rotlieb's  little  Eden  !  — 
The  simoom  could  not  have  wrought  the  work  of  destruction  more 
efTectually. 

•'  There  was  living  in  Heathermead,  when  Kitty  Jansen  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  a  young  man,  a  farmer's  son,  whose  name, 
was  Ethan  Grafton.  He  was  a  very  capable  and  industrious  young 
man.  While  his  father  cultivated  a  small  hired  farm,  adjoining 
Jansen's,  Ethan  availed  himself  of  his  proximity,  and  cultivated  the 
alfections  of  the  old  man's  daughter  ;  and  it  soorf  began  to  be  whish 
jicred  about,  that  young  Ethan's  crop  would  be  worth  more  than  his 
father's,  should  they  be  successful  in  getting  in  their  respective  har- 
vests. Pamela  Mickle  said  it  never  would  be  a  match  in  the  world  ; 
and,  after  that,  the  most  incredulous  began  to  believe  it.  The  pop- 
ular prophecy  was  correct ;  and,  in  less  than  two  years,  Ethan 
Grafton  wedded  the  beauty  of  Heathermead  End  ;  upon  which  mem- 
orable occasion,  poor  Pamela  Mickle  laughed  herself  into  a  violent 
fit  of  hysterics.  It  was  thought  to  be  an  excellent  match.  I  cer- 
tainly thought  so  myself,"  said  my  old  master.  "  Grafton  was 
apparently  an  amiable  man,  and  wonderfully  popular  in  our  village. 
He  was  active,  and  intelligent  in  his  business ;  and,  under  the 
instruction  of  such  a  teacher  as  Jansen,  it  was  augured  that  he 
would,  in  time,  become  the  most  accomplished  farmer  in  the  county. 

"  Old  Gotlieb  and  his  wife  had  stipulated,  that  their  only  child 
should  not  leave  them  in  their  old  age  ;  so  Ethan  married  on,  as  we 
say,  when  a  woman  takes  a  husband,  rather  than  a  man  a  wife. 
For  years,  the  happiness  of  this  family  appeared  to  be  as  complete,, 
as  any  earthly  thing  can  be.  How  often,"  continued  my  old  mas- 
ter, "  have  I  seen  Gotlieb,  of  a  summer  evening,  sitting  on  the  green 
before  his  cottage  door,  with  the  good  book  open  upon  his  knees,  and 
surrounded  by  his  little  grandchildren  !  —  He  was  an  even-tempered 
old  man,  and  his  whole  life  was  free  from  every  appearance  of  osten- 
tation. It  is  true,  when  his  old  friend  and  patron,  the  Quaker, 
came  to  visit  him,  as  he  did,  once  at  least  in  every  year,  there  was 
commonly,  for  a  few  days  before  his  arrival,  no  little  bustle  and 
preparation,  in  the  cottage  at  Heathermead  End.  The  Quaker  was 
a  noble-looking  old  gentleman,  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  the  finest  broad- 
cloth, cut,  to  be  sure,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  and  of  course  without  cape  or  supernumerary  button.  1 
never  shall  forget  the  magnificent  pair  of  horses  that  he  drove. 
They  cost  him,  as  Gotlieb  said,  one  thousand  dollars.  I  once  asked 
old  Jansen,  what  induced  him  to  make  such  a  parade  for  his  Quaker 
(lioiid,  particularly  in  the  culinary  part  of  lis  arrangements.     '  Vy^* 
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said  Gotlieb,  '  de  old  gentleman  ish  von  of  de  ki:idesl  and  pest  men 
in  de  voorld,  and  he  ish  temperate  in  his  eating-  and  drinkina^,  but 
he  like  de  roast  duck  vary  veil,  and  he  know  ven  he  ish  done  to  a 
turn.' 

"  Gotlieb  and  Theresa  Jaaien,  his  wife,  were  stricken  in  years. 
There  was  nothing  like  morbid  sensibility  in  the  attachment  of  this 
couple,  yet  they  were  devoted  to  each  other.  They  appeared  to  be 
governed  by  a  sober  conviction,  that  two  heads  and  two  hearts  are 
better  than  one,  when  their  efforts  and  their  energies  are  concen* 
trated.  for  the  creation  of  a  joint  stock  of  c  omestic  happiness.  They 
were  reasonable  people,  and  understood  aright  the  process,  which 
God  employs  to  w^ean  his  children  from  the  present  world ;  they 
read  volumes  of  wisdom  in  the  storm  and  tempest,  and  found  a 
meaning  in  the  flickering  cloud,  as  it  takes  somewhat  from  the 
splendor  of  the  brightest  mid-day ;  they  submitted  with  the  confi- 
dence of  devoted  children  to  the  discipline  of  their  teacher  ;  and, 
when  age  and  its  wearisome  retinue  of  cares  and  infirmities  were  at 
hand,  they  were  not  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  preparation  for 
heaven.  The  tyrant  and  the  usurper  have  occasionally  worn  their 
armor  beneath  their  robes  of  state,  in  the  spirit  of  fear  :  in  another 
spirit,  old  Gotlieb  and  his  worthy  partner,  however  occupied, 
whether  in  their  Sabbath  clothes  or  working  apparel,  by  day  or  by 
night,  had  worn  their  armor  of  righteousness  upon  the  right  hand 
and  upon  the  left.  —  The  old  man  had  grown  too  infirm  for  the  labors 
of  the  field,  but  I  have  seen  him,"  said  my  old  master,  "  of  a  spring 
morning,  sitting  upon  the  green  bank,  and  looking  down  upon  his 
goodly  acres,  with  two  or  three  of  his  grandchildren  about  him, 
while  Ethan  Grafton,  his  son-in-law,  held  the  plough,  and  his  old- 
est boy  Elkanah,  who  was  not  over  seven,  rode  the  mare.  No  war- 
horse  was  ever  fonder  of  the  fields  of  his  youth  than  old  Gotlieb  ; 
nor  did  the  former  ever  turn  his  ear  to  the  trumpet,  moie  eagerly 
than  this  old  man  to  the  first  full  drops  of  pattering  rain,  as  tl  ey  fell, 
after  a  long  interval  of  drought,  upon  the  parchmg  ground. 

"  One  fine  morning  in  May,  old  Gotlieb  walked  forth  with  little 
Elkanah,  to  whom  he  was  particularly  attached,  taking  his  pocket 
Bible,  as  was  his  constant  practice,  to  read  upon  the  way.  The 
old  man  used  to  say,  that  he  loved  most  to  worship  God  in  the 
fields,  where  he  could  have  a  full  view  of  the  works  of  his  hands, 
and  where  he  could  gaze  upward,  without  anything  of  human  crea- 
tion to  obstruct  his  view.  He  returned  much  earlier  than  was  his 
custom.  Little  Elkanah  came  first  into  the  house,  and  brought  the 
tidings,  that  his  grandfather  had  been  very  fail  t. — The  good  old 
H'ife  received  him  at  the  door.     He  sat  down  in  the  stoop  before 
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ti)e  cottag-e  ;  and,  as  he  gave  her  —  it  had  been  his  custom  for  many 
years  —  the  first  branch  that  he  could  fmd  of  the  dogwood  in 
full  flower,  — '  Dat  ish  de  last,'  said  he  with  a  faint  smile.  Ola 
Theresa  turned  away,  for  an  instant,  to  conceal  her  emotion.  As 
she  came  back  to  him  with  a  glass  of  water,  '  Gotlieb,'  said  she. 
'  Kitty  says  the  new  rose,  in  the  green-house,  that  you  wished 
to  see  flower,  is  just  coming  out.  The  garden  looks  finely,  this 
morning ;  and,  when  you  feel  stronger,  you  and  I  wdll  go  and  walk 
in  it,  Gotlieb.'  —  The  old  man  shook  his  head,  as  he  placed  both 
hands  upon  his  heart.  —  They  sent  forme,"  continued  my  old  mas- 
ter. "  He  was  very  low,  when  I  arrived ;  and  the  physician,  wijcr 
]»ad  been  previously  summoned,  proclaimed  his  end  to  be  near 
}le  said  little.  '  She  tells  me,'  said  he,  pointing  to  his  wife,  '  thai 
we  shall  walk  in  the  garden  together :  so  we  shall,  but  it  will  be  in 
the  garden  of  Eden.'  —  After  he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech,  he 
drew  Elkanah  towards  him,  and  put  into  the  child's  bosom  the  little 
pocket  Bible,  which  had  been  the  companion  of  their  rambles. 

"  In  two  days  after,  this  good  old  man  yielded  up  his  spirit.  For 
many  years,  Theresa  had  cherished  a  strong  hope,  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  commence  their  heavenly  walk  together.  This 
hope  had  operated  upon  her  mind  with  such  force,  as  to  produce 
something  hke  a  belief,  that  it  would  be  so.  What  there  may 
be  of  philosophy  in  such  matters  —  how  far  the  force  of  a  powerful 
and  long-cherished  presentiment  may  physically  operate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  results,  I  pretend  not  to  comprehend.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do,  but  with  the  fact.  Good  old  Theresa  performed  the  last 
offices  of  love  ;  she  closed  those  eyes,  that  had  never  looked  upon 
her  but  with  affection. — The  next  morning  she  rose  not  as  usual. 
When  her  daughter  entered  her  chamber,  her  features  were  so  per- 
fectly composed,  that,  at  first,  she  seemed  to  be  in  peaceful  slumber  : 
—  it  was  not  thus — ^the  corruptible  was  there,  but  the  spirit  had 
fled.  During  the  still  watches  of  the  night,  it  had  quitted  its  taber- 
nacle, and  already  commenced  its  passage  with  that  of  her  husband 
to  the  garden  of  Eden,  for  a  closer  walk  with  her  Saviour  and  hei 
God.     Their  bodies  were  buried  in  the  same  grave." 

When  my  old  master  had  arrived  at  this  point,  he  drew  a  heavy 
sigh.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "it  would  be  refreshing  to  rest  here,  but 
truth,  however  painful  in  its  progress,  presses  us  forward. — After  the 
death  of  the  old  people,  Ethan  Grafton  and  his  wife  continued,  for 
some  time,  to  live  happily  together.  Excepting  in  the  ordinary 
allotments  of  Providence,  it  would  have  been  a  very  difficult  matter 
for  a  common  observer,  to  have  anticipated  the  cause,  which  should 
annihilate  their  happiness,  or  even  deprive  them  of  any  material  pari 
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of  it.  0]d  Gotlieb  had  such  unbounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  son4n-la\v,  and  in  his  affection  for  his  daughter,  that  he  gave 
bin  his  entire  property  by  will.  —  When  the  old  man  planted  an 
orchard,  he  probably  jio  more  imagined,  that  he  was  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  of  discord,  within  the  precincts  of  his  peaceful 
cottage,  than  Noah  supposed,  when  he  planted  a  vineyard,  that,  by 
an  abuse  of  its  products,  he  should  bring  down  the  curse  upon 
Canaan.  But  it  fell  out,  in  the  course  of  time,  that,  as  the  patri- 
arch drank  of  the  wine  and  was  drunken,  so  Ethan  Grafton's  incc«iu- 
parable  cider  and  perry  were  found  abundantly  capable  of  producing 
the  same  mischievous  result.  Gotlieb  Jansen's  orchard  had  long 
been  an  object  of  universal  remark.  The  old  man  had  spared  no 
p'jns,  in  its  culture  and  preservation.  In  the  words  of  Bayley 
McGrudy,  the  Scotch  schoolmaster,  who  taught  the  school  in 
Heathermead,  when  displaying  his  library  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
volumes,  —  'There  was  nothing  like  it  in  all  Heathermead.' 
Ethan,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  popular,  and,  of  course,  a  very  hospita- 
ble man.  The  quantity  of  cider,  which  he  annually  manufactured, 
was  enormous,  and  its  quality  so  very  superior,  as  to  insure  a  ready 
and  extensive  market.  The  liberality  of  old  Gotlieb  had  made  his 
son-in-law  the  sovereign  master  of  many  broad  acres,  a  capital 
homestead,  an  excellent  stock,  and  some  ready  money.  When  a 
young  man,  somewhat  abruptly,  steps  into  an  estate,  so  entirely 
transcending  his  primitive  aspirations,  he  is  commonly  liable  to  an 
evancheraent  du  cceur,  an  opening  of  the  heart.  No  sooner  was 
the  legitimate  period  of  mourning  at  an  end,  than  Ethan  Grafton 
began  to  invite  his  friends  to  come  and  see  him.  And,  long  before, 
there  were  not  a  few,  who  used  to  say,  '  The  Graftons  must  be  ver\ 
lonely  ;  let  us  go  and  sit  an  hour  or  so  with  Ethan,  and  taste  his 
cider.'  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  Ethan  Grafton's  cider  was 
such  miserable,  vapid  trash  as  is  occasionally  met  with,  upon  the 
dinner  tables  of  country  taverns,  whose  emplo3Tiient  sets  the  teeth 
on  edge,  and  brings  tears  into  the  eyes,  and  deprives  the  human 
countenance,  for  the  time,  of  all  its  rational  proportions.  There 
was  no  more  resemblance  than  between  the  waters  of  Helicon  and 
those  of  a  washtub,  or  between  nectar  and  the  very  smallest  of  small 
beer.  Ethan  Grafton's  far-famed  cider,  like  the  wine,  so  fatally 
administered  by  Ulysses  to  the  Cyclop,  was  truly 

'  Mellifluous,  undecaying,  and  divine.' 

He  had  a  prodigious  amount  of  cider  ana  perry  in  bottles,  of  differ  • 
ent  years,  marked  and  numbered,  and  arranged  with  the  greatest 
care,  on  their  respective  shelves,  in  his  cellar.     When  he  enter- 
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tained  his  friends,  and  despatched  little  Elkanah  for  some  particu- 
lar bottle,  it  was  impossible  to  shut  out  the  comparison,  if  it  be 
lawful  '■ -parvis  componcre  magna,''  between  the  young  farmer  of 
Heathermead  End,  and  some  metropolitan  entertainer,  with  his 
steward  of  the  wine-cellar  at  his  elbow,  book  in  hand,  ready,  at  a 
word,  to  proceed  to  any  specified  compartment,  section,  and  range 
of  tJie  subterraneous  treasure-house,  and  select  the  identical  bottle, 
which  the  master  requires. 

''  Certain  it  was,  as  Bayley  McGrudy  used  shrewdly  to  remark, 
that,  when  the  tears  ceased  to  flow  at  Heathermead  End,  the  cider 
began.  Ethan  used  to  boast  that  he  had  cider  in  his  cellar,  that 
was  ''full  as  good  as  any  wine. '  Whether  its  effects  were  evidences 
of  its  goodness  or  badness,  it  became  matter  of  demonstration,  within 
a  couple  of  years  after  old  Gotlieb's  death,  that  it  would  produce 
drunkenness  about  as  soon  ;  and  that  drunkenness,  so  produced, 
would  as  readily  steal  away  the  brains,  and  sour  the  temper,  and 
blunt  the  kindlier  affections  of  the  heart.  Ethan's  cider  was  certainly- 
very  much  like  Noah's  wine  in  its  operation  and  effects.  It  soon' 
began  to  manifest,  in  its  influences,  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  it 
was  quite  equal  to  wine;  and,  as  the  first  domestic  quarrel,  after 
the  flood,  and  the  curse  of  Canaan  were  the  almost  immediate  con 
sequences  of  drunkenness  on  wine,  so  the  first  harsh  treatment, 
which  Gotlieb's  grandchildren  received  from  their  father,  was  a  severe 
kick,  bestowed  upon  little  Elkanah,  for  selecting  the  wrong  bottle 
of  cider,  while  his  father  was  endeavoring  to  prove  to  some  young 
associates,  the  correctness  of  his  frequently  repeated  assertion,  that 
his  cider  was  equal  to  wine.  Poor  Elkanah,  who  had  become  weary 
of  his  repeated  embassies  to  the  cellar,  and  was  somewhat  sleepy 
withal,  had  mistaken  the  direction,  and  produced  a  stale  bottle  from 
a  range,  which  had  proved  worthless ;  and,  when  Ethan,  who  was 
waiting  for  the  applause  of  his  guests,  whose  glasses  he  had  filled, 
found  himself  repaid  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  perceived  the 
cause,  he  could  not  restrain  his  anger,  highly  excited  as  he  was 
already,  by  the  cider  he  had  drunken.  He  dealt  the  poor  child  a 
terrible  kick  with  his  cowhide  boot,  and  was  in  the  act  of  stepping 
forward  to  repeat  it.  —  At  that  moment,  Kitty  was  stirring  up  the 
fire ;  she  had  tke  tongs  in  her  right  hand.  She  marked  the  harsh- 
ness of  her  husband,  and  heard  the  cry  of  her  favorite  child  ;  in  an 
instant  she  seized  the  boy's  arm  with  her  left  hand,  and  drew  him 
behind  her,  out  of  the  reach  of  her  husband's  grasp ;  at  the  same 
moment,  she  raised  the  tongs  over  her  head,  and,  with  a  single  but 
effectual  sweep,  cleared  the  table  of  its  contents  in  the  twinkhng  of 
an  eye ;  bottles  and  glasses  were  broken  to  atoms  upon  the  floor 
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The  toniending  parties  stood,  for  a  few  seconds,  fiercely  eying 
each  other.  'What  do  you  mean  by  this?'  cried  Ethan,  in  great 
anger.  — '  You  "re  a  brute,'  rephed  the  exasperated  wife.  — '  Dare 
you  say -this  to  me,  in  my  own  house  !  I  '11  make  you  pay  for  it,' 
cried  he,  holding  up  his  finger.  —  'Your  own  house!'  she  ex- 
clauned,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  derision.  '  Hasn't  my  father  })aid 
for  it,  already?'  she  continued,  with  an  expression  of  taunting  bit- 
terness.—  'You  shall  answer  for  this,'  cried  Ethan,  boiling  over 
with  anger,  and  stamping  his  foot  upon  the  floor.  —  'I'll  never 
answer  a  drunkard,'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  hurled  the  tongs  upon 
the  hearth.  —  He  stepped  towards  her  in  great  wrath,  but  his  com- 
panions interposed,  and  held  him  back,  while  his  highly-exasperated 
wife  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room,  leading  oflf  the  terrified  little 
Elkanah,  who,  never  having  witnessed  such  a  scene  before,  was 
now  made  acquainted  with  a  new  code  of  sensations.  Farmer 
Grafton's  friends  pacified  him,  as  well  as  they  could,  and  took  their 
leave.  As  they  walked  homeward,  one  of  them  observed  that  Ethan 
.was  in  the  wrong  to  kick  the  little  boy  as  he  did.  That  was  readily 
admitted  ;  but  another  remarked ,  that  he  had  as  lief  be  one  of  Sam- 
son's foxes,  as  to  have  such  a  firebrand  tied  to  him  for  life.  A  third 
suggested,  that  he  did  not  believe  there  had  ever  been  any  serious 
disagreement  between  them  before.  All  three  agreed,  however, 
that  Ethan  was  entirely  right  in  one  particular,  and  that  his  cider 
was  certainly  et/ual  to  wine.  Pamela  Mickle  soon  heard  of  the 
affair,  and  nearly  wore  out  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  in  spreading  intelli- 
gence of  this  domestic  uproar  from  one  end  of  Heathermead  to  the 
other.  The  match  had  turned  out,  as  she  affirmed,  precisely  as 
she  expected  from  the  very  beginning. 

"  The  better  sort  of  people  in  Heathermead,  I  mean  not  the 
wealthier,  but  the  Christian  aristocracy  of  the  village,  were  grieved, 
that  old  Jansen's  descendants  should  be  visited  with  any  serious 
affliction.  They  had  remarked,  with  regret,  that  Farmer  Grafton 
was  not  so  attentive  to  his  business  as  he  used  to  be,  and  that 
he  was  getting  somewhat  engaged  in  horse-racing.  In  regard 
to  his  wife,  it  was  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  her  temper  was 
exceedingly  violent,  when  excited  by  a  sense  of  injustice ;  but  it 
\vas  agreed,  that  it  did  not  exhibit  itself  upon  ordinary  occasions. 
Indeed,"  said  my  old  master,  "Kitty  Grafton  had,  not  only  a  gen- 
erous, but  a  magnanimous  spirit.  She  was  an  admirable  house- 
wife, and  devotedly  attached  to  her  husband,  so  long  as  he  deserved 
her  affection.  With  her,  it  was  love  for  love :  yet  her  affections 
were  mt  governed  by  any  selfish  principle.  There  are  gentle 
spirits,  that  can  suffer  all  but  death,  and  yet  love  on.     There  are 
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mt  a  fev/,  who  still  /ove  those  barbarians,  with  whom  marriag-c  is 
a  milder  name  for  tyranny  —  they  love  and  cling  to  the  very  brutes, 
that  rule  them  with  an  iron  rod,  and  why? — because  they  are  the 
fathers  of  their  children !  And,  with  such,  this  is  cause  enough 
why  love  should  never  die.  There  are  some,  who  adhere  to 
their  drunken  husbands,  and  seemingly  with  the  same  increasing 
measure  of  devotion,  which  they  themselves  bestow  upon  the  vile 
objects  of  their  idolatry.  They  love  the  very  shadowy  recollections 
of  their  brighter  days  ;  and,  while  those  heartless  wretches,  who  le;l 
their  confiding  steps  to  the  altar,  yet  crawl,  like  diseased  and 
degraded  reptiles,  upon  the  earth,  the  doting  affection  of  their  fond 
hearts  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  beget  a  moral  ophthalmia,  and  they 
can  perceive  nothing  to  paralyze  their  love.  The  heart  of  Kitty 
Grafton  was  cast  in  a  different  mould  ;  and,  though  kind  treatment 
would  probably  have  preserved  its  affections,  in  all  their  original 
warmth  and  freshness,  neglect  could  not  faD  to  chill  them  through 
—  abuse  would  certainly  convert  that  heart  to  stone. 

"  By  what  process  the  reconciliation  between  Ethan  and  his  wife  ■ 
was  achieved,  I  cannot  tell.  They  were  at  church  the  next  Sab- 
bath ;  their  conduct  towards  each  other  was  apparently  civil  and 
becoming  ;  but  1  thought  it  was  not  so  affectionate  as  it  had  been.  — 
When  describing  the  Rhone  and  the  Arve,  an  agreeable  writer 
observes :  '  The  contrast  between  those  two  rivers  is  very  striking ; 
the  one  being  as  pure  and  limpid  as  the  other  is  foul  and  muddy. 
Two  miles  below  the  place  of  their  junction,  an  opposition  and  differ- 
ence betioecji  this  ill-sorted  couple  are  still  observable ;  these,  hoivever, 
gradually  abate  by  long  habit,  till,  at  last,  yicldijig  to  necessity,  and 
those  unrelenting  laws  that  joined  them  together,  they  mix  in  perfect 
union,  and  flow  in  a  common  stream  to  the  end  of  their  course.'* 
But  for  these  unrelenting  laws,  how  many  ill-fated  alliances  would 
be  severed  !  How  many  wretched  beings  would  delight  to  break 
away  from  their  loathsome,  drunken  yoke-fellows!  Kitty  Grafton 
had  no  ordinary  share  of  pride  withal ;  and,  next  to  being  happy, 
came  the  desire  of  being  thought  so.  For  a  time,  she  bore  hex 
aff-ictions  in  silence.  If  Ethan  was  more  from  home  than  formerly, 
she  consoled  herself  with  her  children,  and  filled  her  time  and  hei 
thoughts  with  her  domestic  concerns.  Her  little  green-house  and 
garden,  in  the  care  and  cultivation  of  which,  she  had  been  abun- 
dan.'ly  instructed  by  her  good  old  father  and  mother,  still  afforded  her 
a  source  of  rational  satisfaction  ;  and,  could  she  have  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  them,  and  to  see  her  children  rising  into  life,  with  a  rea- 

*  Moore's  View  of  Society  in  France,  &c.,  Vol.  I.,  Let.  24. 
vol..  II.  2* 
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sonable  prospect  of  happiness,  she  might  have  lived  on  conteuted, 

though  not  absolutely  happy  ,  and  accommodated  herself  to  her  lot, 
as  the  wife  oi  a  drinking,  prodigal  husband — for  to  this  degradmg 
appellation  Ethan  Grafton  now  bid  fair  to  establish  an  indisputable 
claim. 

"  Among  his  acquaintances,  there  were  some,  who  were  not 
entirely  willing  to  allow,  that  Ethan's  cider  was  equal  to  wine;  and, 
after  a  fair  trial  at  the  Little  Black  Dragon,  a  tavern  in  Heather- 
mead,  upon  thanksgiving  night,  (on  which  occasion,  the  judges 
were  so  drunk,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  anything  like  a 
righteous  decision  of  the  question,)  it  was  determined  to  continue  ihe 
matter,  for  further  advisement,  at  Ethan  Grafton's  cottage,  upon  the 
ensuing  Christmas  eve. 

"  In  the  course  of  those  unprofitable  years,  which  had  follo\ved 
ofte  another,  like  billows  upon  the  ocean,  since  old  Jansen  died, 
Ethan  Grafton  had  frittered  away  the  estate  in  an  unaccountable 
manner.  Under  the  old  man's  will,  the  fee,  or  full  property  of  the 
estate,  was  in  himself;  and  his  wife  had  no  other  claim  upon  the 
soil,  which  her  father  had  won  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  than  her 
right  of  dower.  Even  this  partial  interest,  Ethan  had  induced  her, 
upon  various  pretences,  to  relinquish,  from  time  to  time,  until  it 
remained  to  her  in  the  cottage  only,  and  a  /ew  acres  around  it.  The 
ready  money,  which  old  Jansen  had  left,  had  begun,  after  six  or 
eight  months  from  his  decease,  to  disappear.  The  stock,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  were  either  sold,  or  had  died  off;  and,  as 
Ethan  neglected  his  farm,  their  places  were  not  supphed.  In  about 
seven  years  after  Jansen's  death,  although  there  was  some  show  of 
property,  and  the  stock  of  cider  was  still  kept  up,  (for  the  apples 
grew  without  culture,  and  it  cost  little  to  grind  them,)  yet  it  was 
pretty  well  understood,  that  Ethan  Grafton,  to  use  the  village 
phrase,  was  getting  dreadfully  down  to  heel.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  Ethan,  if  the  real  extent  of  the  small  residuum  of  estate, 
that  he  yet  possessed,  had  been  more  clearly  defined,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbors.  But  he  was  still  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  prop- 
erty, though  his  affairs  had,  somehow  or  another,  become  embar- 
rassed. He  accordingly,  on  the  strength  of  this  delusion,  continued 
in  tolerable  credit ;  and  was  able,  now  and  then,  with  a  little  swag- 
gering, to  borrow  a  few  hundreds;  and  thus,  by  increasing  the 
burden  upon  his  already  broken  shoulders,  to  complete  the  work  of 
his  destruction.  For  one,  that  knew  how  much  of  Ethan's  property 
vv;is  deeply  mortgaged,  and  how  little  was  clear,  hundreds  in  the 
village  of  Heathermead  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  facts. 
He  still,  lilve  most  other  mortgagors,  was  himself  in  possession, 
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exercising  visible  acts  of  ownership  over  the  property.  How  ofien 
do  we  witness  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a  condition  of  things  as 
this !  The  man,  who  frequently  reiterates  a  lie,  is  not  more  liable, 
at  last,  to  fancy  it  is  true,  than  the  proprietor  of  mortgaged  premises 
to  believe  they  are  his  own.  How  frequently  such  estates  are 
found,  after  the  death  of  such  nominal  proprietors,  inadequate  to 
pay  the  debt,  for  whose  security  they  were  conveyed !  Yet  how 
frequently  is  it  the  fact,  that  such  nominal  owners  of  estates,  such 
bona  fide  proprietors  of  nothing,  have  eaten,  and  drunken,  and 
arrayed  themselves,  for  years,  upon  the  strength  of  this  imaginary 
wealth  !  Poor  Ethan  Grafton  actually  believed  himself,  even  then, 
to  be  a  man  of  considerable  property ;  and  employed  no  small  part 
of  his  time,  —  when  not  occupied  in  the  demonstration  of  his  ever- 
lasting problem,  that  his  cider  was  equal  to  wine,  —  in  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  obtain  additional  loans,  upon  his  overburdened  estates. 

"  It  was  long  a  mystery,  in  the  eyes  of  those,  who  really  knew 
that  Ethan  Grafton  had  deprived  himself  of  three  fourths,  at  least, 
of  all  his  estate,  by  what  means  he  had  squandered  his  possessions. 
The  secret  was  well  known  to  a  few.  Neglect  of  his  business 
readily  accounted  for  his  not  growing  richer.  Horse-racing,  betting, 
and  drinking  had  undoubtedly  diminished  his  property,  in  a  very 
sensible  degree.  Still,  however,  the  rapid  loss  of  his  wealth, 
especially  during  the  two  last  years,  was  an  enigma,  which  the 
wiseacres  of  Heathermead  were  utterly  unable  to  explain. 

"  As  the  destruction  of  the  outer  works  is  commonly  among  the 
earliest  operations  of  an  enemy,  so  the  first  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  that  evil  demon,'  which  warred  against  the  peace  of  this 
once  happy  family,  were  the  fallen  fences,  and  dilapidated  walls, 
and  broken  windows,  about  the  cottage  at  Heathermead  End 
Kitty  had  long  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  money  from  hex 
husband,  for  the  common  occasions  of  herself  and  her  children. 
Debts  accumulated  rapidly,  and  duns  became  importunate  and 
troublesome.  One  morning,  Ethan  had  just  finished  his  breakfast, 
of  which  a  portentous  pitcher  of  cider  formed  a  component  part, 
wiien  he  perceived  Mr.  Bagley,  the  grocer,  riding  towards  the 
cottage.  Ethan  comprehended  his  object,  and  concealed  himself  in 
the  cellar,  previously  directing  Elkanah,  whose  mother  had  stepped 
out,  to  say,  that  he  was  not  at  home.  Old  Gotlieb  had  not  read  the 
Bible  to  his  grandchild  in  vain.  To  the  grocer's  inquiry,  the  boy 
therefore  replied,  that  his  father  had  told  him  to  say  he  was  not  at 
home.  This,  of  course,  produced  an  unpleasant  eclaircissement ; 
and,  when  the  grocer  had  gone,  Elkanah  received  a  buffet,  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground.     This  broken-spirited  boy,  who  had 
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r-^peatedly  -witnessed  the  dreadful  uproar,  which  arose  between  hi* 
parents,  in  consequence  of  his  complaints,  suffered  in  silence,  and 
crept,  for  refuge,  to  the  garret. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantity  of  cider,  which  Ethan's 
farm  produced,  of  which  he  sold  a  large  amount,  in  barrels  and  bot- 
tles, he  never  seemed  to  have  any  ready  money ;  and,  whenever  his 
wife  attempted  to  get  an  insight  into  his  affairs,  he  told  her  that 
women  were  fools,  and  knew  nothing  of  business.  They  had,  at 
this  time,  one  girl  and  four  boys  ;  and  their  mother,  though  fre- 
quently exasperated  by  her  husband,  still  regained  her  maternal 
feelings,  and  patched  and  repatched  the  ragged  remnants  ot  their 
iittle  apparel ;  and,  as  yet,  though  hopeless  of  their  father,  gave  not 
all  up  for  lost.  Ethan  Grafton  had,  for  some  time,  delivered  large 
quantities  of  his  cider  at  the  distillery ;  and,  of  late,  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  a  few  barrels  of  cider  brandy,  in  part  pay- 
ment. For  more  than  a  year,  he  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
operation  upon  his  system  of  that  malic  acid,  which  abounds  in 
cider,  and  whose  effects  are  perfectly  well  understood  by  medical 
men.  He  had  become  habitually  subject  to  severe  colic ;  he  had 
even  indicated  no  equivocal  s5mniptoms  of  partial  palsy.  But  he 
began  to  feel  essentially  better,  from  the  occasional  employment  of 
the  cider  brandy.  Chiistmas  eve  was  drawing  nigh,  upon  which 
occasion  the  question  was  to  be  fully  settled  and  determined, 
whether  Ethan  Grafton's  cider  were  or  were  not  equal  to  loine;  and, 
as  he  was  determined  to  establish  its  reputation  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  all  future  doubt,  —  having  selected  the  bottles  which  he 
designed  to  produce,  he  abstracted  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cen- 
tum of  their  contents,  and  then  filled  up  the  bottles  with  an  equal 
amount  of  cider  brandy. 

"When  old  Gotlieb  Jansen  perceived  himself  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  little  progeny  of  the  second  generation,  he  introduced  into  the 
cottage  at  Heathermead  End  a  custom,  associated  with  his  boyish 
recollections  of  'Fader  Land,'  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  A 
small  tree,  commonly  the  box,  in  its  pot  of  earth,  was  introducpd 
into  the  best  room  of  the  cottage,  upon  meny  Christmas  eve  ;  and 
the  old  man,  with  the  assistance  of  Theresa,  scattered  some  gold 
leaf  upon  its  deep  green  foliage,  and  attached  to  its  branches  those 
little  presents,  which  were  designed  for  their  grandchildren.  These 
annual  arrangements  had  been,  for  years,  a  source  of  heartfelt  satis- 
faction to  Gotlieb  and  his  wife ;  and  to  their  youthful  descendants 
an  object  of  delightful  anticipation.  After  the  death  of  her  parents, 
Kitty  Grafton  had  never  omitted  the  custom,  upon  the  return  of  this 
happy  festival.     The  golden  tree  had  never  failed,  once  in  every 
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year,  at  the  appointed  time,  to  spread  its  luxuriant  branches ;  and 
their  little  ones,  happy,  at  least  for  a  brief  season,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  approach  in  order,  and,  with  their  own  hands,  to  gather 
its  valuable  fruit.  Hitherto,  Ethan  himself  had  appeared  to  feel 
some  degree  of  interest  on  these  occasions ;  and,  although  with 
increasing  indifference  to  the  happiness  of  his  children  from  year  to 
year,  he  had  commonly  contributed  a  small  sum  for  the  purchase  of 
those  toys,  which  were  essential  to  their  short-lived  carnival,  upon 
Christmas  eve.  —  Upon  the  present  occasion,  Kitty's  suggestions 
and  hints  were  of  no  avail.  Ethan  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  all ; 
and,  to  her  direct  request  for  a  very  trifling  sum,  to  purchase  the 
means  of  happiness  for  the  children  upon  this  occasion,  he  replied, 
with  great  harshness,  that  he  had  not  a  shOling;  and  knew  not 
where  to  get  one ;  and  that  it  was  a  stupid,  German  custom,  and  had 
lasted  long  enough  ;  and  that  he  wculd  hear  no  more  of  it.  Though 
highly  offended  by  Ethan's  answer,  which  contained  something  like 
a  reflection  on  her  parents,  she,  for  once,  restrained  her  temper,  and 
walked  silently  away.  Her  husband,  probably,  would  not  have 
opposed  her  wishes,  and  denied  his  children  these  long-expected 
pleasures,  which  came  but  once  a  year,  had  he  not  made  an  impor- 
tant engagement  for  that  very  evening.  He  well  knew,  that  more 
than  a  dozen  of  his  associates  were  then  to  assemble  in  his  cottage, 
for  an  object  of  no  less  importance,  than  the  decision  of  a  question, 
in  which  his  feelings  had  become  deeply  involved — whether  Ethan 
Grafton's  cider  were  equal  to  wine.  His  best  apartment  would  be 
required  for  the  use  of  this  convention,  and  Elkanah's  services  would 
be  indispensable.  But  of  all  this  his  wife  suspected  nothing.  We 
are  not  prone  to  call  those  to  participate  in  our  privy  counsels,  who 
are  well  known  to  be  heartily  opposed  to  our  practice  and  our  prin- 
ciples ;  and,  it  is  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  state,  that,  however  excit- 
able and  violent,  the  temper  of  Kitty  Grafton  received  no  adscititious 
stimulus  from  any  intoxicating  liquor.  No  pledged  member  of  a 
thoroughgoing  cold-water  society  ever  abstained  more  rigidly  from 
all  inebriating  drinks.  The  occasional  flashings  of  her  natural  fire 
were  said,  by  those,  who  had  witnessed  them,  to  be  sufficiently 
alarming  —  the  stimulus  of  alcohol  would  probably  have  driven  her, 
sooner  or  later,  during  her  domestic  troubles,  to  madness  or  Xm 
murder. 

"  When  her  husband  had  thus  refused  to  assist  her,  in  furnishing 
out  the  Christmas  festival  for  their  children,  she  went  up  into  her 
chamber,  and  sat  down  with  her  arms  folded,  and  an  angry  cloud 
upon  her  brow.  She  had  not  continued  long,  ruminating  upon  het 
misfortunes,  (for  every  new  affliction  naturally  served  to  revive  the 
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gloomy  record  of  the  past,)  when  Elkanah,  who  had  been  present 
during  the  conversation  between  his  parents,  crept  up  into  the  apart 
ment.  —  'Mother,'  said  he,  'I  wouldn't  be  worried  about  it;  we 
can  have  our  tree  just  as  well  as  we  had  it  last  year.'  —  She  gazed 
upon  her  first-born  ;  —  her  features,  for  an  instant,  changed  their 
expression  of  anger  for  that  of  sadness  ;  and  her  eyeballs  were  glazed 
by  the  gathering  tears,  which  oozed  from  the  natural  fountain  too 
scantily  to  fall ;  like  the  moisture,  which  occasionally  floats  over  the 
Jbrassy  sky,  during  the  burning  solstice,  but  descends  not  in  show- 
ers, and  is  speedily  absorbed.  '  You  can  have  your  tree,  Elkanah,' 
she  replied,  '  that  your  poor  old  grandfather  took  so  much  pleasure 
to  prepare  for  you,  and  whose  leaves  he  tipped  with  gold  leaf. 
That  is  in  my  closet ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  hang  upon  it  for  you 
all,  as  I  used  to  have.'  — '  Never  mind,  mother,'  said  Elkanah,  '  we 
can  do  very  well ;  Richard  has  got  his  hum-top  that  he  had  last 
year,  just  as  good  as  ever ;  and  Rachel  has  got  her  doll ;  Eli  says 
he  will  hang  up  his  whistle  ;  and,  before  to-morrow  night,  I  can 
whittle  out  a  go-cart  for  Robert.'  — '  And  what  will  you  have  to 
hang  up  for  yourself,  Elkanah?'  inquired  his  mother  ;  she  seemed, 
for  a  brief  space,  to  forget  her  misery,  while  listening  to  Elkanah's 
ingenious  device  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival.  A  faint  ray  ol 
sunlight  beamed  upon  her  features,  as  she  contemplated  the  con- 
tented disposition  of  her  child,  who  could  thus  volunteer  to  be  suffi- 
ciently happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  secqnd-hand  pleasures.  — '  And 
what,'  she  repeated,  '  will  you  hang  upon  the  tree  for  yourself, 
Elkanah  V  —  'I  've  been  thinking,  mother,'  said  he,  '  that  I  should 
like  to  hang  up  the  Bible  that  grandfather  gave  me.' 

"  Christmas  eve  at  length  arrived.  The  tree  had  been  placed  in 
the  centre  of  their  bettermost  room,  its  appointed  place  upon  such 
occasions,  for  many  years ;  and  already  its  branches  bent  beneath 
the  burden,  in  part,  of  its  last  year's  fruit.  Kitty  Grafton,  sur- 
rounded by  her  five  chil-dren,  who  were  resolved  to  be  happy,  upon 
any  terms,  was  busily  engaged  in  directing  the  simple  ceremonials 
of  the  fete.  Her  countenance  had  even  lost  that  expression  of  bit- 
terness and  anxiety,  which,  of  late  years,  had  predominated  there. 
The  sfcngth  of  the  maternal  principle  had  subdued  all  foreign  rec- 
olloctions  for  the  time.  The  almost  unvarying  custom  of  her  hus- 
liand  to  return,  of  late  years,  at  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  iiad 
xeiieved  her  entirely  from  all  fear  of  interruption.  The  sound 
therefore,  of  his  well-known  tramp,  on  the  entry  floor,  filled  the 
assembled  group  with  consternation.  Even  the  mother  became  j)ale 
lor  an  instani.  Her  Imsband's  voice,  calling  loudly  for  Elkanah, 
summoned  the  poor  boy  from  the  apartment.     In  a  short  time  lio 
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relumed  with  his  father,  bringing  in  as  many  bottles  of  cider,  as 
they  could  conveniently  carry.  No  sooner  did  Ethan  discover  the 
preparations  for  the  festival,  and  the  tree  in  the  midst,  than  he 
inquire  I,  with  a  terrible  oath,  addressing  himself  to  his  wife,  wiio 
had  risen  from  her  seat,  if  he  had  not  told  her  that  he  would  have 
no  more  of  such  German  trumpery  in  his  house.  — '  Haven't  I  a 
right,'  said  she,  as  the  color  mantled  into  her  face,  — '  have  n't  I  a 
right,  in  my  old  father's  house,  to  make  his  grandchildren  happy?' 

—  'Your  old  father,' said  he,  'was  an  old  German  beggar.'  — 
*  You  are  a  liar,'  she  quickly  replied,  as  she  clenched  her  fist,  and  her 
eyes  shot  fire,  —  Ethan  hastily  put  his  bottles  on  the  floor,  and  all  the 
children  but  Elkanah  ran  screaming  in  terror  from  the  apartment. 
— '  There,'  said  he,  with  another  horrible  oath,  breaking  the  tree  to 
pieces,  and  hurling  the  little  tokens  in  every  direction  —  '  that 's  to 
begin  with,  and  now,  if  you  give  me  another  saucy  w^ord,  I  '11  whip 
you  to  a  jelly.'  —  During  this  ebullition  of  wrath,  Elkanah,  unper- 
ceived  by  his  father,  bad  picked  up  his  little  Bible,  and  concealed  it 
in  his  bosom.  — '  O,  father,'  cried  the  agonized  child,  'beat  me, 
father  ;  I  did  it ;  don't  beat  poor  mother.'  —  '  Get  out,  you  ill-begot- 
ten brat,'  cried  the  infuriated  father. — '  Grafton,' exclaimed  his 
wife,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  rage  and  scorn,  '  I  wish  I  was 
a  man  for  five  seconds,  I  'd  strip  your  tawny  hide  from  neck  to 
heel!' — 'Father,  father,'  cried  Elkanah,  'look  up  the  road; 
there's  folks  coming.'  —  'I  see  'em,'  said  Ethan  Grafton  to  the 
boy  ;  '  clear  off  this  rubbish  right  away,  and  set  out  the  table  ;  and 
as  for  you,'  turning  to  his  wife,  '  if  I  was  n't  agoing  to  have  com- 
pany, I  'd  jest  cut  a  sapHn,  and  strip  you  to  the  skin,  and  tie  you  up 
by  your  two  thumbs,  and,  if  I  did  n't  cool  your  German  blood  for 
you,  my  name  's  not  Ethan  Grafton.'  —  '  Grafton,'  she  replied,  in  a 
steadier  tone,  moving  slowly  towards  the  door,  '  I  'm  glad  to  bo 
gone  from  you  and  your  gang.  There  "11  be  time  enough  to  cut 
your  saplin  when  they  're  gone  ;  but,  if  you  lay  the  weight  of  it  on 
my  body,  I  '11  die  in  the  struggle  but  I  '11  have  your  heart's  blood.' 

—  The  guests  were  at  the  door  ;  Ethan  had  no  time  to  reply  ;  and  he 
bit  his  lip,  and  doubled  his*fist  at  his  enraged  wife,  as  she  proceeded 
up  stairs.  Elkanah  had  cleared  the  room,  and  set  out  the  table,  and 
Bt^jod  trembling  in  the  corner,  awaiting  his  father's  commands. 

"  After  such  vulgar  greetings,  and  horse  laughs,  and  slappings  of 
shoulders,  as  commonly  mark  the  first  gathering  of  a  rustic  club, 
the  company  assembled  around  the  table,  upon  which  Elkanah  had 
been  directed  to  place  several  bottles  of  cider  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  glasses.  It  w-ould  be  an  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  a  de« 
■cription  of  those  individuals,  who  were  convened  m  Ethan's  cottagOj 
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for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  '  cider  question.'  Next  to  Dick 
Dag-g-et,  the  butcher,  who  had  rehnquished  business,  and  retired 
upon  a  handsome  reserve,  after  cheating  his  creditors  out  of  seven 
eighths  of  their  lawful  demands,  the  most  important  personage  was 
Dr.  Pallet,  a  rubicund,  full-favored,  notable  blackleg,  who  had  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,  in  many  towns  and  villages,  in  vs^hich 
he  had  exercised  his  skill,  by  filching  the  unwary  of  their  cash  in 
hand  ;  and,  if  it  better  comported  with  the  convenience  of  his  cul- 
lies, the  doctor  was  exceedingly  accommodating,  and  would  try  a 
rubber,  for  ahnost  any  stake,  from  a  stout  gelding  to  a  gooseberry 
tart.  The  residue  of  the  group  consisted  chiefly  of  young  farmers 
and  mechanics,  who  had  long  shown  a  preference  for  Ethan  Graf- 
ton's cider,  before  the  pleasures  of  their  own  firesides.  — '  What  "s 
the  matter,  Grafton?'  inquired  one  of  the  company,  soon  after  they 
were  seated  ;  '  you  look  down  in  the  mouth.'  — '  O,  no  great  affair,' 
replied  Ethan,  scratching  his  head,  — '  Elky,  my  boy,  fetch  the 
corkscrew.'  — '  I  guess  he's  thinking  about  the  cattle  that  Pullet 
won  of  him  last  night,  at  the  Little  Black  Dragon,'  said  one  of  these 
boors,  with  a  reckless  laugh.  — '  I  hope  a  little  matter  like  that 
don't  trouble  ye,  Mr.  Grafton,'  said  Pullet.  —  'The  dogs  take  the 
cattle,'  replied  Ethan  ;  '  if  a  body  had  n't  nothing  more  to  be  vexed 
about  than  the  loss  of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  he  'd  be  pretty  well  off,  I 
reckon — there,  tell  us  what  ye  think  o'  that,'  fillinf  their  glasses 
and  pushing  them  round.  —  'That's  royal  cider,  Grafton,'  cried 
Dagget,  smacking  his  lips.  '  But,  for  pity's  sake,  tell  us  whose 
grave  you  're  agoing  to  dig  to-night"?  you  're  as  solemn  as  an  owl, 
Ethan;  what's  the  matter?'  —  'Why,'  said  Grafton,  'there's  a 
skillinton,  you  know,  in  every  house.' —  '  Ha,  ha  !  that 's  it,  is  it?' 
cried  Dagget ;  '  the  old  black  mare  kicks  up,  does  she,  Ethan?  why 
don't  ye  switch  the  jade  as  I  do  mine  ?'  —  '  That 's  well  enough  for 
you,  Dick,'  Ethan  replied,  'but  it  won't  work  quite  so  w^ell  with 
the  German  breed,  I  tell  ye.  I  shall  have  to  try  it  though,  I  guess, 
afore  long.  — But  let 's  hear  what  ye  think  o'  that  cider.'  —  *  Why, 
Mr.  Grafton,'  said  Pullet,  pouring  out^  a  fresh  tumbler,  '  this  is 
super-excellent  cider;  there  can  be  no  better;  but,  upon  honor,  it 
is  n't  quite  equal  to  wine.''  —  '  That 's  all  you  know  about  it,'  cried 
Etiian.  '  You  're  up  to  cut  and  shuffle,  doctor  ;  but  I  would  n't  say 
much  about  cider  an  I  was  you.  This  here,  that  you  've  been  a 
drinking,  isn't  such  super-excellent  cider  arter  all.  The  old  man. 
Jar  sen,  made  this,  more  than  ten  yeais  ago,  aud  it's  lost  its  strength, 
a?id  g:t  a  leetle  flattish ;  if  you  should  drink  a  barrel  on 't,  you 
wouldn't  feel  a  mite  brisker.'  —  'I  don't  know  about  that,'  said 
one  of  the  company,  'I'se  draiik  only  two  tumblers  and  a. half. 
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and  it  makes'  me  feel  pretty  comical  any  how.' — 'I'll  show  ye 
cider,'  said  PJthan.  '  Elky  —  here  —  Elkanah  —  where  's  that  brat 
gone  ?'  —  '  He  's  asleep,'  said  one  of  the  guests.  — '  Wake  up,  you 
lazy  dog,'  cried  Ethan,  as  he  pulled  him  violently  by  the  car, 
'  wake  up,  sir,  and,  if  I  catch  ye  sleeping  agin,  I  "11  give  ye  some- 
thing to  keep  ye  awake,  I  '11  warrant  ye ;  here,  take  a  basket,  and 
bring  up  ten  bottles  from  the  lower  shelf,  and  if  you  bring  the  wrong 
ones,  I  "11  take  both  your  ears  off.' — Elkanah  rubbed  his  "eyes  or 
the  sleave  of  his  coat,  and  proceeded  to  the  cellar.  — '  What  do 
you  value  your  gray  mare  at,  Mr.  Grafton?'  inquired  Doctor  Pul- 
let. —  •  My  gray  mare,'  replied  Ethan,  '  why  somewhere  'twixt  one 
and  two  hundred.' — '  Well,' continued  the  doctor,  'I  don"t  alto- 
gether want  to  take  away  that  yoke  of  cattle,  that  I  won  from  you, 
at  the  Dragon,  without  giving  ye  a  chance  to  win  'em  back  ;  I  '11 
put  'em  agin  your  gray  maie,  and  try  another  rubber.' —  '  Done,' 
cried  Ethan  Grafton,  slapping  the  table  as  he  spoke ;  '  but  here 
comes  my  snail  of  a  boy  ;  let 's  try  the  cider  first  —  what  made  ye 
so  etarnal  long,  ye  lazy  brat?'  —  'I  come  as  quick  as  I  could, 
father,'  said  Elkanah.  — '  Ye  lie,  ye  did  n't ;  get  into  the  corner, 
till  I  call  ye,'  said  Ethan,  shoving  him  aside.  —  'There,  tell  us 
what  ye  think  of  that,'  said  he,  as  he  poured  out  the  new  specimen. 
— '  That  caps  all,'  cried  Dagget,  as  he  held  out  his  empty  glass  to 
be  replenished,  '  that  goes  to  the  right  spot  any  how.' —  '  The  best 
cider  I  ever  taste^  by  all  odds,'  exclaimed  the  doctor.  '  Still  I  "11 
tell  ye  what, — there  seems  to  be  a  —  sort  of  a —  want  of  a  —  kind 
of  a — '  .'Haw,  haw,  haw,'  cried  half  a  dozen  voices.  'It's 
pretty  good  cider  I  guess,'  said  Gibbins,  the  journeyman  tailor,  '  for 
it  makes  your  tongue  take  plaguey  long  stitches,  doctor.'  —  'I 
sha'n't  cabbage  any  on  it,  Gibbins,'  cried  the  doctor  rather  angrily. 
— '  Don"t  spose  ye  will,'  replied  Gibbins,  with  a  sneer  :  '  how  's  your 
patient,  doctor,  that  I  saw  you  a  physicking  this  morning  ?'  —  'I 
don't  know  what  patient  you  mean,'  replied  the  doctor  gruffly.  — 
*  Why,  don't  you  remember?'  said  Gibbins,  suppressing  an  ill- 
natured  laugh;  'I  mean  Deacon  Lumkins'  jackass.'  —  This  was 
too  much,  before  such  respectable  company,  even  for  a  horse-doctor, 
and  P.llet  threw  a  whole  glass  of  this  admirable  cider  in  the  jour- 
neyman tailor"s  face,  who,  having  nothing  in  his  tumbler,  wherewith 
to  return  the  compliment,  hurled  the  vessel  itself  at  the  head  of  his 
antagonist.  —  For  five  and  twenty  minutes,  the  bettermost  room  in  the 
cottage  at  Heathermead  End  was  a  scene  of  the  most  ungovernable 
uproar.  Dagget,  the  butcher,  held  back  the  doctor,  who  had  whipped 
out  his  fleam  from  its  leathern  sheath,  and  with  the  most  frightful 
imprecations  was  rushing  forward  to  bury  it  in  the  tailor's  jugular. 
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— '  Don't  hold  him,  Dagget,'  ciied  the  little  journeyman  ;  '  let  him 
come  on,  if  he  wants  to  ,  and,  if  I  don't  take  his  measure,  my  name 
is  n't  Billy  Gihoins.' — There  can  be  little  doubt,  if  Dagget's  strength 
had  not  restrained  the  doctoi  from  close  contact  with  his  adversary, 
that  the  tailor  would  have  cu;  out  for  him,  in  horrible  style.  For, 
though  excited  by  the  cider,  he  was  comparatively  self-possessed, 
and,  happening  to  have  his  shears  in  his  side-pocket,  he  had  grasped 
them  firmly  with  both  hands,  and,  dropping  on  one  knee,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  middle  rank,  during  the  formation  of  a  defensive  hoik  w 
square,  he  would  have  aw^aited  the  doctor's  charge,  and,  in  all  humfin 
probability,  have  received  him  on  the  point  of  his  professional  bayonet. 
"  After  a  deal  of  soothing  and  persuasion,  the  contending  partiej 
were  induced  to  make  the  matter  up.  The  tailor  admitted,  that  ho 
did  not  intend  to  disparage  either  of  the  learned  professions ;  the 
doctor  affirmed,  that  he  considered  Mr.  Gibbins  as  respectable  a 
tailor,  as  he  did,  before  their  unpleasant  difference;  and' the  com- 
pany once  more  resumed  their  seats  around  the  table. — Dagget, 
who  really  appeared  disposed  to  act  as  a  peacemaker,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  readily  perceived  that  the  reconciliation  was  not 
precisely  complete  ;  and  endeavored,  while  Ethan  pushed  the  bottle, 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship  among  the  guests.  '  I  raally 
love  cider,'  said  he,  as  he  turned  off  another  glass.  '  I  guess  I  could 
get  along  without  water  ;  I  should  miss  cider  though,  dreadfully 
But  I  '11  tell  ye  what  it  is,  it 's  the  beatemost  stuff  that  ever  was,  to 
make  a  body  feel  crusty.  There  's  old  Miss  Belcher,  my  wife's 
mother,  you  never  see  how  it  acts  on  her ;  two  tumblers  o'  good 
ripe  cider  '11  make  the  old  woman  as  good-natured  as  a  puppy-dog, 
and  she  '11  think  the  children  can't  have  half  enough  mince-pie  and 
apple-dowdy  ;  when  she  takes  about  four,  she  '11  be  as  funny  as  all 
possessed  ;  but,  when  she  gets  six  full  tumblers  under  her  skin, 
then  look  out  for't,  I  tell  ye.  The  steam's  pretty  well  up  then, 
and  there  's  no  safety-valve  but  the  old  w^oman's  mouth.  She  's  lost 
her  teeth,  you  know,  and  she  does  sizzle  and  sputter  away  like  a 
fury.  She  knocks  the  children  about  like  nothing,  and  gives  nobody 
no  peace,  till  she  's  slept  it  all  off  next  morning.  I  ax'd  McGrudy, 
the  schoolmaster,  who  knows  a'  most  everything,  what  he  thought 
v/as  the  reason  why  cider  made  folks  crosser  than  any  other  drink, 
end  he  gi'ed  me  a  queer  answer  to  be  sure :  said  he,  "If  the  ould 
apple  o'  discord  brought  sin  into  the  warld  in  the  beginning,  isn't 
the  juice  o'  it  enovv  to  kaap  up  a  clish-maclaver  lo  the  dee  o'  judg- 
ment, mon?"  '  —  The  guests  laughed  heartily  at  Dagget's  humorous 
remarks,  with  the  exception  of  the  doctor  and  the  tai  or.  Tiieir 
jforges  were  evidently  still  up.      Each  sal,  with  a  cigar  in  his 
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mouth,  his  chair  inclined  backward,  and  his  chin  pointed  towards  the 
ceiling.  —  Dagget,  who  had  really  a  great  respect  for  the  doctor, 
was  not  thus  to  be  baffled,  in  his  etforts  to  restore  harmony.  "  Doc- 
tor,' said  he,  '  what  is  the  reason,  that,  while  beer  makes  a  body 
BJeepy,  cider  is  such  a  cross  kind  of  a  drink?'  — '  It 's  owing  to  the 
digestion,'  replied  the  doctor  ;  '  it  produces  a  sort  of  pulmonary 
combustibility  in  the  most  vitalest  parts.'  —  The  tailor  cut  his  eye  at 
Ethan  Grafton,  with  a  half-drunken,  half-comical  expression,  as  he 
filled  his  tumbler.  —  Dagget,  who  had  ever  looked  upon  the  longest 
words  as  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  greatest  learning,  was, 
for  a  moment,  silent.  '  Dr.  Pullet,'  said  he,  after  a  brief  pause,  '  I 
wonder  you  confine  your  practice  entirely  to  horses.'  —  'Oh,  sir,' 
replied  the  doctor,  '  the  other  branches  of  our  profession  is  over- 
stocked. It  is  an  easy  matter  to  attend  to  the  diseases  of  the  human 
race.  They  can  tell  their  complaints,  Mr.  Dagget.  I  have  always 
devoted  myself  to  the  noble  animal,  sir  ;  but  I  believe  I  must  go, 
Mr.  Grafton.'  — '  Oh,  no,'  said  Ethan,  '  you  have  n't  tasted  my  best 
cider  yet,  by  a  chalk  and  a  half.'  The  doctor,  however,  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  his  departure,  as  he  was  to  meet  a  few  friends,  that 
evening,  at  the  Little  Black  Dragon  ;  he  promised,  however,  to 
recollect  the  rubber,  which  he  had  engaged  to  play  with  Ethan 
Grafton,  upon  a  stake  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  against  tiie  gray  mare.  — 
*  The  doctor  's  a  man  o'  great  laming,'  said  Dagget,  after  he  had 
gone.  —  'He's  an  ignorant  ramus,'  said  the  tailor.  —  '  Gibbins, 
you're  no  judge,'  cried  Dagget,  somewhat  nettled.  —  'A  tailor's 
about  as  good  a  judge  as  a  butcher,'  retorted  Gibbins.  — '  I  see  you 
want  to  quarrel  with  me,'  replied  Dagget,  '  though  I  saved  your 
bones  from  being  broken  just  now.'  — '  Come,  come,  don't  let's 
have  any  more  o'  this  tarnal  gabble,'  exclaimed  Ethan,  in  a  roaring 
voice,  '  finish  this  cider,  and  let 's  have  another  lot.  As  to  the  doc- 
tor's larning,  I  'm  no  great  shakes  of  a  judge  myself,  but  he  has  a 
sort  of  a  pleasant,  winning  way  with  him.'  — '  So  he  has,'  replied 
the  tailor  dryly,  '  if  you  "11  let  him  cut  and  shuffle  himself.  He  won 
your  oxen,  Ethan,  and  your  great  white  horse,  slick  enough ;  and 
he  's  won  more  money  of  you  than  '  — '  Do  hold  your  tongue,  Gib- 
bins,' exclaimed  Ethan,  getting  rather  angry,  and  nodding  his  head 
in  the  direction  of  his  boy  ;  '  there  's  no  need  o'  telling  everything 
to  the  town-crier.  — Here*,  you  sir,  Elkanah,  if  you  tell  a  word  you 
hear  in  this  here  room,  I  '11  skin  ye  alive.'  — '  I  won't,  father,*  said 
the  trembling  boy.  — It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  trial,  that  some  of 
the  junior  judges,  at  the  further  end  of  the  table,  whose  voices  had 
not  been  heard  before,  above  concert  pitch,  began  to  be  rather  up 
roarious.     The  removal  of  a  great  man  from  an  assembly,  whose 
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presence  has  been  somewhat  oppressive,  will  occasionally  liberate 
inferior  spirits  from  their  thraldom.  Such  was  the  obvious  effect 
of  the  doctor's  departure.  The  confusion  of  voices  began  to  be 
immense.  No  one  cared  a  fig  to  understand  his  neighbor,  and  every 
one  strove,  by  elevating  his  own  voice,  to  drown  the  voices  of  all 
others,  and  to  be  heard  alone.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  anything 
like  a  faithful  description  of  the  scene.  Here  were  ten  or  a  dozen 
speakers,  every  one  more  or  less  excited  by  his  potations  of  Ethan's 
cider,  and  each  in  his  own  way  ;  with  some,  anger  prevailed  ;  with 
others,  pride  ;  and  with  others,  simple  good-nature  and  a  feeling  of 
mawkish  philanthropy.  The  continual  strife  of  tongues  begat  th  ; 
most  unintelligible  jargon  ;  words  ran  foul  of  one  another  in  every 
direction;  sentences  were  dislocated,  and  parts  became  strangel/ 
dovetailed  together  in  the  oddest  of  all  imaginable  connections.  Of 
the  little  that  was  meant  almost  nothing  was  understood.  The 
absurdity  of  the  scene  must  have  been  surprisingly  heightened,  by 
the  wildest  gesticulations  ;  every  vessel  occasionally  dancing  on  the 
table,  as  the  speakers  gave  it  a  tremendous  slap  by  way  of  enforcing 
their  remarks  ;  and,  now  and  then,  there  might  be  heard  the  crash 
of  broken  bottles,  shattered  for  sport,  or  by  way  of  testing  their 

relative  strength. 'I've  drank  wine  in  my  time,  I  reckon,  as 

well  as  yourself,'  cried  a  dapper  little  fellow.  —  Pshaw!  that  last 
bottle  was  a  —  Holloa —  When  I  sold  meat,  I  always  used  to  favor 
the  poor  —  No  great  shakes  neither  —  I  '11  bate  ye  a  dollar —  'T  isn't 
in  the  like  o'  you  — That  are  colt  will  go  — Sir,  nobody  pitches  me 
on  the  point  o'  rationality  —  I  feel  for  the  poor  —  Fill  your  glasses, 
my  boys,  and  let's  see  if  this  here  cider  isn't  equal  to  —  Fire  and 
fury,  I  got  the  burning  eend  o'  my  cigar  right  into  my  mouth  — 
Wouldn't  give  the  vally  o'  my  bodkin  for  all  he  knows  about  — 
My  old  mare  's  able  to  —  Slam  bang  —  There  she  goes  —  Crash  — 
Haw,  haw  —  Crash  —  More  bottles  I  say — Last  town-meeting  day 
[  —  Hold  your  yop  —  I  won't  —  It 's  a  lie,  that 's  flat  —  I  say  as  1 
said  afore,  he's  an  ignorant  ramus  —  If  you  say  —  Come,  fill  your 
glasses  —  That 's  what  you  sha'n't—  Say  it  agin,  and  I  '11  run  my 
ist  down  your  —  I  say  he's  an  ignorant  ra  —  Whack  —  Crack  — 
Take  that  — Take  care,  Dagget ;  he  's  got  his  shears  out— I  don't 

care  the  vally  of  a  sausage  for  his  —  Crack,  crack,  whack. 

Ov-er  w^ent  the  table,  lights,  and  glasses.     The  butcher  and  the  tailor 

v>ere  in  a  moment  rolling  on  the  floor. Take  away  the  villain's 

shears  —  T  've  got  'em  —  Pull  'em  apart  —  No,  no  ;  let  'em  fight  it 
out  —  Peg  him  well,  Dagget  —  It's  a  tarnal  shame  —  There  comes 
the  claret—  Cry  enough,  Gibbins,  or  you  "11  never  take  another  stitch 
in  this  world  —  Gie  me  my  shears  —  I  won't—  Well,  enough,  then. 
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At  this  stage  of  the  performances,  Ethan  had  seized  Elkanah, 

who  had  fallen  asleep,  notwithstanding  this  uproar,  for  it  was  now 
hite  at  night.  The  boy  screamed  aloud,  under  the  severe  buffets  of 
his  drunken  father  —  the  door,  at  that  instant,  flew  open,  —  Kitty 
Grafton  lushed  into  the  apartment,  and,  seizing  Ethan  by  his  shaggy 
black  hair,  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. Disabled  as  he  was  by  drunkenness,  he  rose  for  a  last  effort ; 
and,  grasping  a  junk  bottle,  he  gave  her  a  terrible  blow  upon  the 
side  of  her  head.  She  fell  immediately  upon  the  floor,  and  the  bl  *od 
spirted  copiously  from  the  wound.  Elkanah  had  rushed  into  the 
road,  crying  murder  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  nearest  cottage  soon 
hurried  to  the  spot.  It  was  at  first  supposed,  that  the  blow  had 
proved  fatal ;  but,  after  half  an  hour,  the  poor  woman  uttered  a 
groan,  and  gradually  recovered  her  senses.  Even  this  brutal  hus- 
band seemed  to  be  shocked,  by  the  contemplation  of  his  own  near 
approach  to  the  gallows  ;  and,  for  a  whole  week,  he  abstained  from 
intoxicating  drink.  On  the  first  day  after  this  event,  he  even  labored 
diligently  in  the  field ;  and,  when  he  came  home  at  night,  Elkanah  ran 
to  his  mother  in  amazement,  as  she  lay  upon  her  sick  bed,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Oh,  mother,  only  think,  father  has  come  home,  and  he  isn't 
dmnk  in  the  least.' — After  this  terrible  catastrophe,  the  company 
dispersed  with  all  possible  expedition  ;  and,  the  next  day,  when  they 
had  slept  off  the  effects  of  their  debauch,  they  agreed,  with  the  most 
perfect  unanimity,  that  Ethan  Grafton's  cider  was  equal  to  wine. 

"During  the  drunken  festival  of  the  preceding  night,  Ethan  Graf- 
ton had  not  found  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
reputation  of  his  cider,  and  establishing  his  boast,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  that  it  was  equal  to  icine,  to  employ  his  choice  reserve.  The 
bottles,  whose  contents  he  had  enforced  with  cider  brandy,  remained 
untasted  in  his  cellar.  Good  ripe  cider,  containing  from  seven  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  was  enough  for  the  work.  During  the 
week,  which  immediately  followed  this  domestic  outrage,  Ethan, 
who  really  appeared  to  show  some  tokens  of  compunction,  remained 
at  home,  or  upon  the  farm.  A  parishioner,"  said  my  old  master, 
*'  gave  me  the  first  tidings  of  the  affair.  Neither  Ethan  nor  his  wife 
was  at  meeting,  on  the  following  Sabbath.  In  the  morning  and 
afternoon  Elkanah  occupied  the  pew,  by  himself.  I  had  long  re- 
marked the  melancholy  expression  upon  the  features  of  this  broken- 
spirited  boy.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  it.  I  had  preached  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  as  essential  to 
domestic  happiness.  After  the  service,  he  lingered  near  me  for 
some  time.  I  inquired  if  he  wished  to  speak  with  rce.  He  seemed 
exceedingly  embarrassed,  and  the  tears  came  into  bis  eyes.    I  asked 
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him  aside  what  he  desired  of  me  :  he  replied,  that  he  wished  me  t* 
pray  for  his  father  and  mother,  for  they  did  n't  love  each  other.  1 
inquired  if  anything  had  happened  :  he  replied,  '  Yes,  sir,  but  1 
have  promised  father,  that  I  would  not  tell.'  —  I  then  informed  him, 
tliat  I  knew  the  whole,  and  should  surely  pray  for  them  all ;  and 
the  little  fellow  seemed  to  be  comforted. 

"  The  next  morning,  I  went  to  their  cottage,  and  did  my  best.  It 
was  a  hard  case.  Old  Gotlieb  had  often  regretted,  that  Kitty  took 
no  interest  in  her  Bible.  Religious  sentiments  had  never  taken  root 
in  the  heart  of  this  poor  woman,  nor  in  that  of  her  husband  ;  and 
the  present  stubborn  condition  of  the  soil  presented  little  hope  of 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  such  exotics.  I  visited  them  very  often, 
but  it  was  a  vain  attempt.  Each  avoided  me  at  last,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  have  told  you  Ethan  avoided  the  grocer,  who 
came  for  the  amount  of  his  bill.  When  I  first  called,  after  the 
uproar  of  Christmas  eve,  Elkanah  came  running  to  meet  me,  at 
some  distance  from  the  cottage,  begging  me,  with  an  expression  of 
alarm,  not  to  tell  his  father,  that  he  had  asked  me  to  pray  for  them. 
Grafton  received  me  civilly,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat  ashamed 
of  hi?  conduct ;  but  he  had  already  recommenced  his  vile  practices. 
As  I  entered,  he  was  coming  up  from  the  cellar,  wiping  his  mouth 
upon  his  sleeve,  and  had  apparently  been  once  more  at  his  cider.  1 
desired  to  see  them  together ;  and,  with  evident  reluctance,  he 
showed  me  up  stairs.  Kitty  was  lying  on  her  bed,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief bound  over  her  forehead.  When  she  saw  me,  '  I  'm  glad 
you've  come,  Mr.  More,'  said  she. — For  a  moment,  I  hoped  I 
might  be  useful,  but  soon  found  myself  mistaken,  when  I  compre 
>iended  her  m.otive.  '  I 'm  glad  you've  come,'  she  continued,  'to 
see  how  this  villain  has  used  me  :  you  was  a  friend  of  my  old  father 
and  mother.  What  would  they  have  said  to  this !  Look  here,  Mr. 
More,' — removing  the  handkerchief,  and  showing  the  marks  of  the 
blow  —  and  a  severe  one  it  must  have  been.  '  There,  sir,  see  what 
I've  got  by  marrying  a  drunkard.  If  there  was  a  thing  my  old 
father  hated,  it  was  just  such  a  dirty  drunkard  as  he  is.'  —  'Mi 
More,'  cried  Ethan,  as  he  sat  upon  a  chest,  'jest  hear  to  reason.'  — 
'  You  talk  about  reason  ! '  she  cried  ;  '  if  I  was  the  devil  himself,  I  'd 
just  as  soon  talk  about  righteousness,  —  reason  —  reason  to  be  sure 

—  i*  almost  chokes  me  to  look  at  you,  you  base,  drunken  villain.' 

—  '■  You  had  better  suffer  your  husband  to  speak,'  said  I  mildly.  — 

*  Husband  !' — said  she,  with  an  expression  of  rage  and  contempt: 

*  he  wants  to  speak,  does  he?  —  He's  so  drunk  now  you  can't 
understand  him  ;  besides  he  can't  talk  two  minutes,  to  save  his  soul, 
without  a  pitcher  or  a  bottle  of  cider  —  don't  let  the  villain  have  a 
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bottle  —  he  1\  give  me  another  blow,  as  liV»j  as  not.'  —  *  Mrs.  Graf- 
ton,' said  I,  taking  my  hat,  '  if  I  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I  will 
take  my  leave ;  I  cannot  be  of  any  use,  unless  I  can  understand  tiie 
right  and  wrong  of  this  matter ;  and  that  I  cannot  do,  unless  you 
permit  Mr.  Grafton  to  speak.'  — '  Well,  Mr.  More,'  said  Kitty,  in 
a  lower  and  a  milder  key,  '  you  was  always  kind  to  me  from  a 
child,  and  I  like  to  look  upon  the  friends  of  my  parents;  and,  for 
your  sake,  I  "11  let  him  speak.'  — :'  Sir,'  said  Ethan,  '  I  '11  tell  ye  the 
hull  story,  if  she  "11  let  me.  Ye  see,  doctor  —  I  mean  Mr.  More'  — 
'  There  now,  did  n't  I  tell  ye  so  1'  cried  Kitty  ;  '  he  thought  he  was 
talking  to  Doctor  Pullet,  the  gambler,  that  cheated  him  out  of  his 
oxen,  and  his  horse,  and  the  watch  my  old  father  gave  him,  to  keep 

for  Elkanah,  when  he  grew  up,  and  the' '  Stop,  stop,  Kitty,' 

said  I,  'let  him  tell  his  story,  as  you  promised  you  would.'  —  'I 
was  only  a  going  to  say,'  continued  Ethan,  '  that  I  did  take  rather 
too  much  cider  a  Christmas  night,  and  she  pulled  me  over,  afore  all 
my  company,  by  the  hair  o'  my  head;  and,  when  I  was  in  a 
passion,  1  struck  her  with  the  bottle,  and  I  've  been  sorry  ever  since. 
Now,  Mr.  More,  I'm  ready  to  make  it  up  with  her  afore  you. 
There,  if  that  isn't  fair,  what  isT  — '  Well,'  said  I  to  her,  'what 
do  you  say  to  that,  Kitty  V  —  'I  say,  he's  a  liar,  and  fool,  and  a 
drunkard,  that 's  what  I  say,  Mr.  More,'  said  she.  'He's  a  liar, 
for  he  hasn't  told  half  the  truth ;  he  knows,  that  I  pulled  him  over, 
because  he  was  half  murdering  Elkanah.  He  's  a  fool  to  think  I  '11 
ever  make  up  with  him ;  not  I  indeed.  I  told  him  long  ago,  that 
I  'd  never  forgive  the  weight  of  his  finger,  laid  on  me  in  anger :  does 
the  fool  think  I  '11  ever  forgive  such  a  blow  as  this !  and  he  's  a 
drunkard,  as  everybody  knows.  I  needn't  prove  that,  I  suppose. 
He  's  drunk  now ;  he  "s  been  guzzling  cider  this  morning,  though  it 
isn't  nine  o'clock.' — 'No  such  thing,'  cried  Ethan,  'I  haven't 
touched  a  drop.' — '  What  did  you  go  down  cellar  for?  I  heard  the 
cellar  door  open  and  shut.'  — '  What  did  I  go  down  for?  —  I  didn't 
go  for  cider  any  how  —  cider  's  got  to  hurt  me  considerable.  It 's 
J3st  this,  Mr.  More,  I  'm  a  giving  up  cider  pretty  much,  for  I  find  a 
leetle  cider  brandy  eases  my  pain,  and  makes  me  feel  a  sight  better. 
But  you  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  More ;  I  'm  not  a  going  to  call  hard 
names,  as  she  does ;  that  is  n't  what  I  calls  Christian.  You  see 
what  a  firebrand  she  is.  This  is  all  I  've  got  to  say,  you  see 
what  she  is.' — Kitty  knit  her  brows  and  compressed  her  lips, 
and  seemed  to  be  gathering  her  strength,  for  an  explosion  of  some 
sort ;  and  Ethan,  as  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  seemed  to  cower 
before  the  impending  tempest.  — '  Yes,'  said  she,  after  a  brief 
pause,  '  you  see  what  she  is'  —  pointing  to  her  wound,  which  the 
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igitalion  of  her  feelings  had  caused  to  bleed  afresh  —  *  you  see  what 

she  is  —  a  poor  broken-headed,  and  broken-hearted,  but  not  broken- 
spirited  woman  —  thank  God  and  the  blood  of  my  old  German 
father  for  the  last;'  and,  as  she  uttered  these  words,  she  set  her 
teeth  and  clinched  her  fist,  and  looked  at  Ethan,  with  mingled 
defiance  and  contempt.  —  '  You  see  what  she  is  —  the  mother  of  five 
starving  children  —  the  wife  of  an  unfeeling,  brutal  drunkard. — 
Ethan  Grafton,'  she  cried,  raising  herself  upon  her  bed,  while  her 
countenance  underwent  an  astonishing  change, —  'you  once  saw 
what  she  was.''  —  I  confers,"  said  my  old  master,  "  with  my  perfect 
recollection  of  her  great  beauty  and  many  attractions,  in  her  youth, 
the  tone,  in  which  she  uttered  these  words,  touched  me  to  the  soul. 
• —  Her  voice  faltered  ;  its  accents  became  comparatively  gentle  ;  her 
lips  quivered  With  intense  emotion  ;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  — 
'Ethan  Grafton,'  she  repeated,  'you  once  s:i\v  what  she  ivas — she 
was  young  and  light-hearted,  and  the  hard  earnings  of  her  father — • 
whom  you  delight  to  call  an  old  German  beggar  —  God  forgive  you, 
for  she  never  will — those  hard  earnings,  and  they  were  abundant, 
were  all  marked  for  her  own.  When  she  had  given  you  her  heart, 
this  poor,  confiding  idiot  persuaded  her  doting  father  to  bestow  those 
hard  earnings  upon  you.  If  yoa  had  not  broken  her  heart,  she 
would  neither  sorrow  nor  sigh  for  her  wasted  possessions.  And 
what  has  made  her  the  firebrand  that  you  say  she  is?  Was  she  not 
always  a  kind  wife  and  devoted  mother,  until  you  took  your  ill 
courses?  Did  she  ever  give  you  one  unkind  word,  until  you 
became  a  drunkard?  Did  she  ever  dream  of  raising  a  finger  against 
you,  until  you  lifted  your  own  unnatural  hand  against  your  unoffend- 
ing  children,  the  bone  of  her  bone  and  the  flesh  of  her  flesh?  Might 
not  the  violence  of  her  temper  have  slumbered  forever,  if  you  had 
not  become  a  spendthrift,  and  a  gambler,  and  a  sot?  — Look  at  him, 
Mr.  More ;  the  brute  is  half  asleep.'  —  So  indeed  he  seemed.  '  Why 
do  I  wast6  my  breath  upon  such  a  drunken  carcass?'  she  exclaimed. 
"  It  was  an  impracticable  case,  as  I  told  you,"  said  my  old  mas- 
ten  "  I  inquired,  if  she  ever  read  her  Bible.  She  frankly  con- 
fessed that  she  never  did.  She  said,  that  Elkanah  had  sometimes 
come  and  sat  down  by  her,  at  the  bed-side,  and  read  portions  of  the 
Psalms ;  but,  that  her  brain  seemed  to  be  on  fire  so  continually,  that 
she  took  no  pleasure  therein,  nor  in  anything  else.  She  even 
declared  to  me,  that  she  believed  she  was  losing  her  interest  in  her 
children.  When  I  left  the  cottage,  Elkanah  went  with  me  a  few 
rods  upon  my  way.  The  poor  boy  solicited  permission  to  come  and 
live  with  me  :  and,  in  the  very  earnestness  of  his  desire,  as  he  enu- 
naerated  the  difl^erent  ways,  in  which  he  could  make  himself  useful 
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in  my  service,  I  turned  from  him  to  hide  my  emotion.  I  bade  him 
remember,  that  we  were  all  born  into  a  state  of  trial  ;  that  he  was 
called,  at  an  early  age,  to  bear  his  cross  ;  that  it  was  not  a  light  one  ; 
but  that  God  would  surely  support  him.  I  reminded  him,  tbat  his 
three  brothers  and  his  sister  were  almost  dependent  upon  him,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  family.  As  we  parted,  he  kissed  my  hand  — 
his  eyes  were  fall  of  tears — '  Mr.  More,'  said  he,  '  if  I  do  the  best 
T  can,  you  will  pray  for  me,  won't  you,  sir?'  —  'I  will  —  I  will, 
my  poor  child,'  said  I,  '  to  that  God,  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb.'  —  He  went  back  to  the  den  of  wretchedness,  no  doubt, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  and  1  pursued  my  way  to  the  parsonage  ; 
revolving  various  projects,  for  the  relief  of  this  miserable  household, 
yet  fixing  definitively  upon  none. 

"  The  notoriety  of  this  shameful  affray  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
became  the  signal  for  the  gathering  of  those  gregarious  troubles  and 
vexations,  which,  saith  the  proverb,  seldom  come  alone.  One 
opprobrious  tale  is  frequently  the  nest-egg  of  infamy.  —  Pamela 
Mickle  had  scarcely  ceased  to  cackle,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
when  every  hen  in  the  village  of  Heathermead  began.  Many  dis 
reputable  facts  were  speedily  related  of  Ethan  Grafton  ;  and,  as  it 
commonly  occurs,  they  were  of  both  kinds,  described  by  the  worthy 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  such  as  have  never  happened,  and  such  as  have. 
The  voice  of  the  people  was  decidedly  in  Kitty's  favor.  All  agreed 
that  her  temper  was  tremendous  ;  but  the  conviction  was  very  gen- 
eral, that  it  had  never  interfered  with  Ethan's  domestic  happiness, 
while  he  was  temperate ;  and,  that  the  same  strength  and  impetu- 
osity of  feeling,  which  had,  of  late,  directed  her  words  and  actions 
against  him,  had  guided  her  tongue  and  her  heart  as  zealously  in 
his  favor,  until  he  came  to  prefer  his  cups  to  her  affection  and  re- 
spect. 

"  Duns  began  to  press  from  every  quarter.  If,  in  poor  Grafton's 
conscience,  there  yet  remained  a  spot  unseared,  there  seemed  to  bo 
no  lack  of  special  mortifications  for  its  trial  to  the  quick. '  The  cider 
manufacture,  however,  was  now  at  an  end.  Kitty  used  to  say,  that 
she  should  have  rejoiced  over  the  cause,  though  it  swept  oft'  her 
paternal  acres,  had  the  remedy  been  applied,  before  the  disease  was 
past  a  cure.  Several  mortgageeo  entered  for  non-payment,  and  took 
possession  of  their  mortgaged  premises,  which  included  not  only 
Ethan's  extensive  orchards,  but  all  the  real  estate  left  by  old  Jar- 
sen,  excepting,  as  I  have  stated,  the  cottage  and  a  small  parcel  of 
land  around  it ;  which  he  could  not  mortgage,  as  she  had  resolutely 
refused  t3  relinquish  her  right  of  dower.  Ethan  therefore  looked 
upon  his  remaining  stock  of  cider  and  cider  brandy  as  upon  his  last 
hope.     Nevertheless  he  continued  to  drink  on  and  be  drunken. 
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"  Dr.  Pullet  was  a  man  of  honor,  and  had  faithfully  kept  his 
word  :  the  promised  rubber  had  been  long  since  played,  at  the  Little 
Black  Dragon  ;  the  fortunate  cards  were  never  missing  from  the 
doctors  pack;  and  high,  low,  jack,  and  the  game  had  settled  the 
fate  of  Ethan's  gray  mare. 

*'  It  was  long  after  this  occurrence,  that  Kitty  Grafton,  by  per- 
mission of  the  mortgagee,  to  whom  the  land  now  belonged,  had  gone 
with  Elkanah  into  a  wood  lot,  in  which  her  father  had  taken  no 
small  portion  of  a  huabandman's  pride,  to  pick  up  the  fallen  limbs 
for  fuel.  She  had  been  absent  a  couple  of  hours.  As  she  was 
returning,  the  younger  children  ran  to  inform  her,  that  a  strange 
man  had  come  with  a  cart,  and  taken  away  all  the  flowers  in  the 
green-house.  This  httle  building  had  been  suffered  hitherto  to 
remain  undisturbed.  Most  of  the  glasses  had  long  smce  been  de- 
stroyed, and  Elkanah  had  shown  himself  exceedingly  clever,  in  sup- 
plying their  places  with  oiled  paper.  It  served  sufficiently  well  to 
shelter  a  few  flowers  and  shrubs,  which,  th/ough  all  her  troubles, 
Kitty  Grafton  had  still  delighted  to  cherifih.  Several  of  them  were 
perennials.  Of  these  there  were  some,  which  she  particularly 
valued — they  had  been  fostered  by  the  hands  of  her  father  —  she 
had  often  been  present,  when  the  old  man,  from  year  to  year,  after 
delving,  and  pruning,  and  irrigating,  had  brought  these  beautiful 
exotics  to  display  their  utmost  charms,  and  had  called  Theresa  to 
contemplate  their  beauty. — Two  of  these  had  been  objects  almost 
of  veneration  with  Gotlieb  Jansen  —  they  were  from  ''Fader  Land.' 
Such  considerations  as  these,  had  they  been  faithfully  revealed, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  imbued  the  spoiler  with  about  the 
same  measure  of  restraining  grace,  that  a  wolf  might  be  presumed 
to  feel,  when  informed,  that  the  lamb,  upon  which  he  feeds,  was 
the  pet  of  some  gentle  shepherdess.  Kitty  Grafton  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  gazed,  with  a  look  of  grief  and  indignation,  upon  the 
vacant  shelves.  Nothing  remained,  save,  here  and  there,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  clematis  and  the  passion-flower,  which  she  had  trained 
against  the  wall,  and  whose  roots  and  main  branches  had  been 
hastily  torn  away.  She  had  not  long  returned  to  the  cottage, 
before  she  obtained  an  explanation,  from  an  old  dame,  who  was  pass- 
ing on  horseback  to  Heathermead,  from  the  next  village,  with  her 
panniers  of  cream,  and  eggs,  and  herbs,  and  poultry,  for  sale.  Of 
lale  years,  she  had  commonly  stopped  at  Kitty  Grafton's  cottage 
and  taken  bunches  of  flowers  to  sell,  for  which  she  generally  found 
a  ready  market,  in  Heathermead  Centre.  The  old  dame,  about 
three  miles  back,  had  met  the  man,  on  his  way  to  the  city,  with  the 
whole  slock  of  the  green-house  ;   and  gathered  all  the  particulars, 
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whicli  she  proceeded  Id  recount.  Ethan,  it  seems,  had  g^ambled 
Ine  plants  away  to  Dr.  Pullet,  a  fortnig-ht  before,  and  having,  that 
mornino-,  inlbrmed  him  of  his  wife's  absence,  the  doctor  had  sent  his 
iTK^sseng-er  to  remove  them  to  the  city  for  sale,  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

"  Kitty  Grafton  bit  her  hps  ;  but  she  neither  wept  nor  raved. 
Her  silence,  upon  such  occasions,  was  portentous.  It  was  that 
ominous  stillness  that  precedes  the  hurricane  ;  and  she  took  her 
revenoe. 

"  Ethan  did  not  return,  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  He  came,  curs- 
ing and  swearing,  into  the  house,  anticipating  Kitty's  wrath,  and  pre- 
feriing  an  uproar  of  his  own  creating.  This  evidence  of  sagacity  was 
entirely  compatible  with  drunkenness.  He  had  obtained  liquor  some- 
wl  3re,  and  was  certainly  drunk  —  drunk  enough  to  be  dry.  His  first 
thoughts  were  of  cider,  and  his  first  step  towards  the  cellar.  — '  Give 
me  a  light,'  he  cried,  as  he  stumbled  towards  the  door.  '  Elkanah,' 
said  Kitty  Grafton, '  don't  you  hear  1  Jump  in  a  moment  and  get  your 
father  a  light.'  — '  Why  —  a  —  holloa,  Kitty — why  that  's  you  now, 
how  kind  o'  civil  you  be.  Like  as  may  be  not  —  we  '11  —  we  '11  be 
happy  yet. — I  feel  a  kind  o'  happy  now — a — holloa,  Elky  dear,  — 
let  "s  have  a  little  cider  to  show  your  poor  old  daddy  the  way  to  the 
candle.' — Elkanah  gave  the  light  to  his  mother,  who  handed  it  to  her 
husband.  — '  Take  care,  Ethan,'  said  she,  as  she  opened  the  cellar 
door,  '  don't  you  fall  ;  you  know  how  I  should  miss  you,  if  you 
should  break  your  neck.'  — '  Thank  ye,  Kitty,'  said  he  as  he  pro- 
ceeded slowly  down  the  cellar  stairs  ;  'this  is  jest  as  it  wa  —  was 
in  old  times.  I  can't  help  crying,  you  're  so  —  vvhy,  what  makes 
the  brandy  smell  so  strong  —  holloa,  I  've  cut  my  foot  with  a  glass 
bottle.'  —  'Cut  your  throat  with  another,  you  mean,  drunken 
beast,'  cried  Kitty  Grafton,  as  she  slammed  to  the  cellar  door  and 
fastened  it  upon  her  husband.  —  Ethan,  drunk  as  he  was,  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  was  imprisoned.  After  many  ineffectual  kicKs  and 
curses,  he  found  release  impossible,  and  he  sought  in  vain  for  com- 
fort where  he  was.  Every  bottle  had  been  demolished.  Kitty  had 
given  a  long  hour  to  the  work  of  destruction.  Every  barrel  and 
keg  had  been  staved  ;  and  the  cellar  floor  w^as  soaked,  with  a  mixture 
of  cider,  perry,  and  cider  brandy.  Ethan  raved,  and  vowed  eternal 
vengeance,  Kitty  made  no  reply ;  but,  securing  the  cellar  door  vviih 
a  few  nails,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed  for  the  night,  telling 
Elkana  1,  if  he  let  his  father  out,  he  would  certainly  murder  them  all. 

"  Ti  i  next  morning,  she  drew  the  nails,  as  silently  as  possible  ; 
and,  setting  the  cellar  door  wide  open,  placed  herself  behind  it,  and 
waited  the  madman's  approach.     He  soon  came  forth,  uttering  lor- 
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rents  of  oaths  and  imprecations,  and  armed  with  a  stick  of  wooo 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  cellar.  He  saw  no  one  hut  Elkanah, 
and  upon  him  he  poured  out  his  -WTath.  — '  Why  did  n't  you  let  me 
out,  you  young  hell-hound?'  said  he,  rushing  towards  him  with  his 
uplifted  stick.  —  'Oh,  father  —  father!'  cried  the  poor  boy,  as  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifted  his  clasped  hands  for  mercy.  Ethan 
seized  the  lad  by  the  shoulder,  and  lifted  his  stick  in  the  air  —  the 
blow  was  about  to  fall,  when  he  felt  himself  violently  drawn  back 
by  the  hair  of  his  head.  — He  suddenly  turned,  while  his  eyes  glared 
in  horror  upon  the  newly-sharpened  carving-knife  within  two  inches 
of  his  throat.  —  'Beg  your  life,  you  poor  brute!'  cried  Kitty,  as 
she  advanced  the  point  slowly  to  his  very  windpipe.  — '  Oh,  don't 
—  don't — mother,'  cried  Elkanah.  —  'Will  ye  beg  your  life,  you 
drunken  wretch?'  said  Kitty,  as  she  held  him  with  the  grasp  of 
a  tigress.  —  'Murder,  murder!'  cried  Ethan,  while  his  eyeballs 
seemed  to  start  from  their  very  sockets.  He  made  a  strong  eifurt, 
and,  escaping  from  her  grasp,  rushed  into  the  road. 

"  It  would  be  needless  to  pursue  this  painful  and  disgusting 
detail.  He  vented  his  rage,  after  dark,  upon  Kitty's  flower-garden. 
In  the  morning  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained.  He  did  not  even 
spare  the  little  compartment,  which  his  poor  children  had  been  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  for  themselves. 

"  Years  rolled  on  —  years  of  sheer  misery,  and  domestic  warfare. 
When  Ethan  came  home  drunk,  she  used  to  beat  him  with  the 
broomstick  or  the  poker.  He,  in  return,  when  he  had  recovered 
Irom  the  effects  of  the  liquor,  would  cut  up  her  clothes,  and  sell  the 
apparel  of  his  children  by  piecemeal,  whenever  lie  could  lay  his 
hand  upon  any  portion  of  it.  When  he  was  not  so  drunk  as  to 
afford  his  wife  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  in  a  direct  personal 
encounter,  she  would  sometimes  try  her  skill  at  long  shot.  While 
he  has  been  sitting,  partially  tipsy,  within  the  cottage,  she  has  been 
seen  with  her  apron  full  of  stones,  on  the  outside,  taking  deliberate 
aim  through  the  window-glass  at  her  lord  and  master,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  the  fatal  precision  of  a  skilful  engineer.  In  the 
mean  time,  their  poor  children  were  growing  up  in  a  full  knowledge 
of  much,  which  they  ought  not  to  have  known,  and  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  those  matters,  of  which  the  children  of  worthy  parents,  at  a 
similar  age,  are  commonly  informed.  The  degradation  of  Ethan 
and  his  wife  appeared  to  be  complete  ;  their  chief  employment  seemed 
to  be  the  infliction  of  all  possible  annoyance  upon  each  other  ;  their 
appearance  had  become  squalid  and  miserable  ;  their  children  were 
I'he  most  wretched  and  ragged  little  group  in  the  village.  They 
lived  literally  from  hand  to  mouth.     Elkanah  labored  industriously 
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He  was  now  rather  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  he  cnhi- 
vated  a  portion  of  the  land  about  the  cottajre.  The  neighbors  were 
kind  to  him  ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  wild  and  ferocious  behavior, 
Kitty  Gralton  was  still  an  object  of  pity  and  regard  with  many  of 
our  villagers.  There  was  a  farmer,  whose  name  was  Jason  Lam- 
bert. He  had  been  one  of  Kitty  Jansen's  lovers,  but  had  long  been 
married,  and  the  father  of  several  interesting  children.  If  happi- 
ness ever  found  a  resting-place  on  earth,  it  was  by  the  fireside  of 
this  pious  family.  Jason's  wife,  upon  the  suggestion  of  her  com- 
jiassionate  husband,  was  charitable,  in  many  ways,  to  Kitty  Grafton 
and  her  children.  They  had  other  friends.  EJkanah  was  constant 
at  meeting.  The  Grafton  pew  had  been  sold  on  execution  ;  and, 
after  that  event,  Elkanah  took  his  seat  upon  the  forms  assigned  to 
tlie  town's  poor.  I  told  him,  after  meeting,"  said  my  old  master, 
'■'  that  he  should  always  be  welcome  to  a  seat  in  our  pew.  He  waa 
very  well  dressed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  goodness  of  his  apparel.  It  was  explained  to  me  afterward  : 
The  market  woman,  who  used  to  dispose  of  Kitty's  flowers  and  such 
other  trifles  as  she  had  to  sell,  had  lost  her  only  son,  who  was  about 
Elkanah 's  age  ;  and,  moved  by  compassion  for  this  poor  youth,  she 
had  made  him  a  present  of  the  Sunday  suit,  which  her  own  child 
had  worn.  Elkanah  was  obliged,  when  he  took  them  off,  on  Sab- 
bath evening,  to  conceal  them  from  his  father,  who  would  certainly 
have  sold  them  for  rum,  had  they  fallen  in  his  way. 

"  Time,  at  length,  produced  a  change,  in  the  aifairs  of  this  miser- 
able family  ;  and,  if  it  came  too  late  to  enable  Kitty  Grafto  i  to 
recover  from  her  degradation,  and  to  take  a  new  departure  for  the 
voyage  of  life,  it  was  certainly  productive  of  some  important  res  dts. 
Ethan  had  been  employed,  by  some  charitable  neighbor,  to  take  his 
grist  to  mill.  On  his  way  he  contrived  to  get  miserably  drunk  ; 
and,  on  his  return,  fell  from  his  horse  head  foremost  upon  the  frozen 
ground,  and  broke  his  neck.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Kitty, 
that  Ethan  was  dead,  '  The  Lord  is  merciful  at  last,'  she  cried,  '  and, 
if  Ethan  Grifton  had  not  made  me  a  beggar,  I  'd  gladly  give  you  a 
trifle  for  tha  good  news.  The  devil  has  got  his  own,  and  upon  his 
own  terms  ;oo.'  —  The  wretched  condition  of  the  family  made  it 
absolutely  necessary,  that  Ethan  Grafton's  remains  should  be  buried 
from  the  poor-house.  Some  of  the  neighbors  endeavored  to  persvade 
Kitty  to  look  upon  him  once  more,  before  he  was  committed  to  the 
ground.  But  she  resolutely  refused.  '  I  '11  not  pretend  to  mourn,' 
said  she,  '  when  I  rejoice  ;  and  you  'd,  every  one  of  you,  be  as  happy 
as  1  am,  to  have  such  a  mill-stone  cut  away  from  your  necke.  T« 
be  sure  I  'd  rather  look  upon  him  dead  than  living,  but  1  desii»«  tc 
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do  neither.  He  's  run  his  drunken  race.  — It 's  God's  will,  and  I  'JI 
be  the  last  to  gainsay  it.'  —  The  funeral  took  place  upon  the  follow- 
ing day  ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  unceremonious,  to  quadrate  with 
the  notions  of  those,  who  are  the  most  averse  to  pomp  and  pageantry. 
At  one  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon,  Purley  Pulsifer,  the  sexton,  arrived 
at  the  poor  house  with  his  hearse,  drawn  by  a  lame  Canadian  pony. 
I  went  thither,  and  made  the  prayer,  which  was  interrupted,  now 
and  then,  by  the  sobbing  of  some  person  present.  —  At  the  conclu- 
sion, I  looked  round  the  room,  — It  was  Elkanah.  Some  kind  person 
had  furnished  a  piece  of  crape  for  his  hat ;  and,  when  the  coffin  had 
been  lifted  upon  the  hearse,  Purley  Pulsifer  took  the  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  Elkanah,  not  only  the  chief,  but  the  only  mourner,  fol- 
lowed behind.  I  stepped  after  him,"  said  my  old  master,  "and, 
taking  this  interesting  boy  by  the  hand,  walked  M'ith  him  to  tlie 
grave.  The  body  was  speedily  committed  to  the  ground.  Purlev, 
who  was  an  active  young  man,  stripped  off  his  coat,  and  consumed 
not  more  than  five  minutes  in  filling  up  the  grave.  Familiarity 
certainly  begets  indifference,  if  it  do  not  breed  contempt.  Purley 
Pulsifer  closed  the  gate  of  the  grave-yard  and  mounted  his  hearse  ; 
and,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  he  was  trotting  his  httle,  lame  Cana- 
dian, at  the  top  of  his  speed,  against  Boogley  the  butcher's  sorrel 
colt  over  Heathermead  common,  hearse  and  all.  —  I  gave  Elkanah 
a  few  words  of  parting  counsel,  and  requested  him  to  visit  me,  on 
the  following  evening,  at  the  parsonage. 

"  He  came,  at  the  time  appointed,  and  I  received  him  in  my  study. 
I  inquired  after  the  family,  and  he  informed  me,  that  his  mother  had 
not  said  a  word,  in  relation  to  his  father's  death,  since  the  funeral ; 
and  that  she  scarcely  opened  her  mouth  to  speak  on  any  subject, 
unless  some  one  of  the  children  spoke  to  her  first.  — I  asked  him,  if 
he  had  thought  of  any  plans  for  the  future  ;  and,  I  confess,  I  was 
pleased  and  surprised,  at  the  good  sense  and  forecast  of  this  poor 
lad,  who  had  been  reared  in  a  den  of  misery  —  the  trembling  slave 
of  a  drunken  father  —  and  who  had  been  favored  with  no  other 
advantages,  than  such  as  he  had  received  from  his  aged  grandparents. 
He  told  me,  that  he  had  often  thought  of  my  counsel  to  him,  and 
tliat  he  had  tried  to  do  all  he  eould  for  his  mother  and  the  otlier 
children,  though  it  was  very  little.  He  said  that  he  was  then  nearly 
seventeen,  and  that  he  had  often  thought  he  could  do  something 
better  for  them,  and  himself  too,  if  he  went  elsewhere  to  seek  his 
fortune  ;  and  that  he  was  sure  he  should  be  a  great  deal  happier 
anywhere  than  at  home,  where  everything  brought  so  many  dis- 
tressing recollections  to  his  mind.  The  pressure  of  a  peculiar  afllic- 
tion,  u^on  the  nervous  system  of  this  boy,  had  become  already 
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alanning.  How  much  lono^er  the  same  cause  might  have  continued 
to  operate,  without  producing  madness  or  idiocy,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  determine.  He  admitted,  in  answer  to  some  in- 
quiries of  mine,  that,  for  years,  his  sleep  had  always  been  disturbed 
by  the  fear  of  his  fatlier's  anger  ;  and  that  he  had  often  leaped  from 
his  bed,  while  dreaming  that  his  father  was  pursuing  him,  and  filled 
the  house  with  his  cries,  until  his  mother  had  come  to  awaken  him 
from  these  distressing  slumbers.  He  told  me,  that  when  he  was 
walking  in  the  road,  or  in  the  field,  or  working  in  the  garden,  he 
found  himself  occasionally  affected  with  violent  agitation  ;  and  that, 
at  such  times,  he  was  apt  to  start  and  look  around  him,  in  terror. 
He  stated,  that,  although  he  knew  his  father  was  dead,  and  had 
seen  him  buried  in  the  earth,  he  still  retained  a  vague  and  unac- 
countable dread  of  him  ;  and  that  this  condition  of  mind  had  kept 
him  from  sleeping,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  night. 

"  I  asked  him,  if  he  had  spoken  to  his  mother  upon  the  subject 
of  leaving  home,  and  ascertained  that  he  had.  She  had  told  him  he 
might  do  as  he  pleased,  and  did  not  even  inquire  into  his  plans,  in 
such  event.  Her  state  of  mind  was  evidently  deplorable.  Her 
care  for  her  children  seemed  now  of  no  higher  order  than  the  solici- 
tude, which  a  hyena  may  be  supposed  to  feel  for  her  whelps.  She 
wilhngly  attended  to  their  cries  of  hunger,  and  procured  their  food, 
while  they  were  unable  to  obtain  it  for  themselves  ;  and,  with  the 
same  instinctive  principle  for  her  prompter,  which  impels  the  beast 
of  the  field,  she  gathered  them  into  their  lairs,  and  watched  over 
their  safety,  and  kindled  into  fury,  upon  the  approach  of  an  assail- 
ant. She  appeared  to  care  not,  if  they  were  reared  in  utter  igno- 
rance, and  their  religious  welfare  was  the  least  of  her  concerns.  — 
Her  mind  seemed  not  to  have  lost  its  energy,  when  roused  into 
action  ;  but  her  hopes  had  been  confined  to  the  present  world,  and 
these  hopes  had  been  effectually  blasted.  The  gentle  yet  irresistible 
springs  of  poor  Kitty's  heart  had  lost  their  temper  ;  those  fires, 
which,  for  years,  had  burnt  so  fiercely  there,  had  deprived  them  of 
their  elasticity.  Her  mind  therefore  rem.ained  inactive,  unmoved  by 
all  other  impulses  than  those,  which  were  purely  instinctive, 

"  It  was  decided,  that  Elkanah  should  follow  the  bias  of  his  own 
mind,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  so  much  less  of  waywardness 
or  will  than  of  rational  calculation.  Elkanah's  travelHng  equipage 
was  superlatively  simple  :  a  small  bundle,  supported  upon  his 
shoulder,  on  the  end  of  an  oaken  stick,  that  had  belonged  to  old 
Gotlieb  Jansen,  comprised  his  whole  earthly  possessions,  real,  per- 
sonal, and  mixed.  The  poor  fellow  had  suffered  most,  for  the  want 
of  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  on  the  day  before  his  departure,  I  happened  to 
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be  at  Job  Rawlins'  shop,  when  Elkanah  came  in,  to  I'ljg  a  few  ends 
and  the  loan  of  an  awl  t  j  repair  his  old  ones.  Rawlins  was  thought 
to  be  a  crabbed  fellow,  and  I  had  prepared  myself  to  hear  a  surly 
reply,  possibly  a  refusal.  —  '  Well,  Elky,'  said  he,  as  he  eyed  the 
boy  over  his  spectacles,  '  you  're  a  going  to  seek  your  fortin,  T  hear  ' 
— '  Yes,  sir,'  replied  Elkanah,  '  I  "m  going  to  try  to  do  something. 
— '  Well,  boy,'  rejoined  the  shoemaker,  '  I  guess  you  '11  succeed  : 
you've  had  a  bad  sample  o'  life  to  begin  with.  Let's  see  your 
shoes.  —  Pshaw,  them  aren't  wuth  mending  ;  the  upper  leather  "s 
all  rotten;  you  couldn't  walk  ten  miles  in  these  old  brogues.' 
RawUns  rummaged  over  his  drawers,  and  taking  out  a  stout  pair,  told 
Elkanah  to  try  them  on  ;  they  fitted  him  exactly.  '  There,'  said 
he,  '  how  do  they  feel  V  — '  They  seem  very  easy,  sir,'  replied  the 
boy,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  take  them  off:  'I  've  no  money  to  buy 
a  new  pair,  and,  if  you  "11  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  two  or  three 
ends,  I  '11 '  — '  Pshaw  !'  cried  Rawlins,  '  put  'em  on  agin,  I  tell  ye. 
I  know  you  have  n't  got  no  money,  Elky  ;  if  you  ever  get  rich,  and 
come  back  here,  why,  you  may  pay  me  for  'em  ;  they  're  six  and 
eight  pence  ;  and  if  you  have  a  hard  run,  I  sha'n't  think  nothing 
on  't,  if  you  never  pay  for  the  shoes.'  —  I  was  so  pleased  with  Raw- 
lins, that  I  ordered  a  new  pair  of  whole  boots,  though  I  did  not 
really  need  them  ;  and  told  him  Mrs.  More  would  step  in  the  next 
day  to  be  measured  for  a  pair  of  pattens. 

"  The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  Elkanah  turned  his  back 
upon  the  cottage  at  Heathermead  End.  He  wept  over  his  Httle 
sister  and  his  brethren,  and  they  mingled  their  tears  with  his.  His 
mother  shed  not  a  tear.  And  when  he  kissed  her  cheek,  and  bade 
her  farewell,  she  only  replied,  '  I  shall  wish  you  dead,  Elkanah,  if 
you  ever  become  a  drunkard.' 

"  The  lad  stopped  at  my  house,  to  take  leave  of  me.  Mrs.  More 
insisted  on  putting  a  few  crackers  into  his  bundle  ;  and,  after  he  had 
gone,  she  told  me,  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  Bible  which  his 
grandfather  had  given  him  —  she  had  seen  it  carefully  deposited  in 
his  little  pack.  He  took  leave  of  me  with  evident  emotion,  and  I 
nave  him  my  blessing. 

"  A  few  days  after  Elkanah's  departure,  I  made  a  visit  to  the 
cottage.  1  came  upon  its  inmates  by  surprise.  I  found  Kitty  sitting 
alone,  in  the  very  apartment,  in  which,  while  old  Gotlieb  was  liv- 
ing, I  had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  rational  happiness.  It  was  ntiw 
miserably  furnished,  and  without  a  vestige  of  that  air  of  comfort, 
for  which  it  had  once  been  remarkable.  Gotlieb's  arm-chair  si ilJ 
remained  in  this  apartment,  and  in  it,  as  I  entered,  sat  his  ill-fated 
daughter,  with  her  arms  folded,  and  her  eyes  bent  unmeaiiinglj 
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flpon  the  floor.  She  appeared  to  me  then  decidedly  the  most  for 
lorn  and  miserable  object,  in  human  form,  that  I  had  ever  beheld 
She  did  not  even  ask  me  to  take  a  sea!,  which  ehe  had  never  omit- 
ted before.  I  endeavored  to  draw  her  into  conversation,  but  my 
attempts  were  fruitless.  Short  answers  to  my  direct  inquiries  were 
all  I  could  obtain.  I  asked  after  the  children ;  she  seemed  not  to 
know  where  they  were.  I  soon  after  saw  them  playing  nearr  a  pond, 
in  rear  of  the  cottage.  I  inquired  of  her,  if  she  did  not  feel  an  inter- 
est in  their  welfare  :  she  made  no  direct  reply,  but,  without  raising 
her  eyes  from  the  floor,  and  shrugging  up  her  shoulders  as  she 
spoke,  she  said  in  an  under  tone  — '  They  '11  all  je  drunkards  like 
enough.'  —  I  strove  to  rouse  her  from  this  condition  of  apathy,  by 
pointing  out  to  her  a  mother's  accountability,  for  her  faithful  stew- 
ardship over  the  children  that  God  has  given  her ;  but  I  might  as 
profitably  have  preached  homilies  to  the  woods  and  rocks.  Many 
succeeding  visits  were  attended  with  the  same  results.  Neverthe- 
less, she  gave  no  evidence,  by  her  outward  conduct,  of  insanity. 
After  the  removal  of  the  grand  exciting  cause,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  there  were  no  striking  exhibitions  of  violent  temper.  She 
appeared  to  be  attentive  to  the  wants  of  her  children,  in  regard 
to  their  food  and  clothing.  The  neighbors  were  kind  ;  and,  with 
their  assistance,  she  supplied  the  simple  demands  of  nature,  and 
still  continued  to  patch  up  their  apparel,  such  as  it  was.  She  never 
mentioned  Elkanah,  and  whenever  I  spoke  encouragingly  of  the 
poor  boy,  she  invariably  gave  me  the  same  laconic  and  ominous  reply 
— '  He  '11  be  a  drunkard.'  —  I  made  an  application  to  the  overseers 
of  the  poor,  to  ascertain,  if  this  family  might  not  with  propriety  be 
received  into  the  poor-house  ;  believing,  as  I  did  with  good  reason, 
that  the  children  would  have  a  better  opportunity  for  acquiring  a 
little  useful  knowledge.  There  was  an  objection,  in  the  fact,  that 
Kitty  had  her  right  of  dower,  in  all  that  still  remained  of  the  home- 
stead ;  and  could  not  therefore  be  considered  a  pauper,  without  vis- 
ible means  of  support.  She  was  no  vagrant,  for  she  never  stirred 
from  home.  Clearly,  without  her  consent,  it  seemed  not  easy  to 
eifectuate  our  good  wishes,  on  her  behalf.  Accordingly,  I  sought  a 
convenient  opportunity,  and,  with  all  imaginable  caution,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  This  was  the  only  occasion,  since 
Ethan's  death,  upon  which  I  ever  witnessed  any  violent  excitement 
of  her  temper  ;  and  my  well-meant  endeavor  cost  me  the  entire  loss 
of  her  confidence,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  regain.  When- 
ever T  approach  her,  she  turns  her  back  upon  me,  as  she  did  this 
morning,  with  an  expression  of  distrust  and  aversion.  When  I 
mentioned  the  poor-house,  upon  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  aiiu* 
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ded,  though  she  had  remained  entirely  unmoved,  till  that  moment 
she  started  suddenly,  and  sprang  from  her  seat  — '  Gotlieb  Jansen's 
daughter  in  the  poor-house  !.'  said  she,  with  a  strong  and  passionate 
utterance,  and,  instantly  quitting  the  apartment,  flung  to  the  door 
with  violence,  and  left  me  alone.  —  I  never  was  able  to  reinstate 
myself  in  the  good  graces  of  Kitty  Grafton. 

"  More  than  six  months  had  elapsed,  sinc-e  Elkanah  left  the  vil- 
lage, when,  upon  my  application  at  the  post-office  one  morning,  a 
double  letter  was  put  into  my  hand,  with  the  New  York  post-mark. 
It  was  from  Elkanah  Grafton.  This  letter  was  tolerably  well  writ- 
ten, and  very  well  expressed.  It  contained  twenty  dollars,  and  the 
postage  had  been  paid.  Elkanah  informed  me,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  illness,  he  had  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  that  God 
had  prospered  his  humble  exertions  beyond  his  hopes.  He  stated, 
that,  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  he  soon  obtained  a  good  situa- 
tion, as  a  porter  in  a  store,  for  which,  as  he  was  quite  stout  for 
his  years,  he  had  found  himself  well  qualified.  In  that  station, 
he  had  very  soon,  by  untiring  industry,  acquired  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing a  hand-cart,  for  which  he  had  found  constant  and  profit- 
able occupation  ;  and,  that  he  had  laid  by  an  amount  nearly  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  a  horse  and  dray.  With  these,  if  God  should 
continue  his  good  health,  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  do  a  very 
profitable  business,  as  he  had  already,  by  his  strict  attention,  acquired 
^e  good  will  of  the  merchant,  whom  he  had  served  in  the  capacity 
of  porter,  and  who  promised  to  find  him  constant  employment.  He 
regretted,  that  he  could  not  conveniently  send  a  larger  sum,  for  his 
mother  and  the  children.  He  hoped,  if  the  Lord  prospered  him,  to 
do  much  more  for  them  all,  and  that  the  children  would  not  grow 
up  in  entire  ignorance.  He  informed  me,  that  an  obliging  young 
man,  a  cletk  in  the  store,  where  he  first  obtained  employment,  had 
taught  him  to  write,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure.  He  requested  me 
to  pay  Mr.  Rawlins  for  the  shoes,  and  tell  him,  they  had  done  him 
good  service,  and  to  apply  the  residue  of  the  twenty  dollars,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family.  He  concluded,  by  telling  me,  that,  upon  the 
first  night,  after  he  quilted  Heathermead,  he  slept  more  soundly 
than  he  had  done  for  years ;  and  that  he  closed  his  eyes  the  more 
happily,  because  I  had  assured  him,  I  would  certainly  pray  God  to 
protect  and  prosper  him. 

"  I  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  reception  of  this  letter,  that  I 
went  over  immediately  to  the  shoemaker's  shop.  Rawlins  was  sit- 
ting upon  his  bench,  with  his  lap-stone  on  his  knees,  hammering  a 
piece  of  sole-leather.  I  took  my  seat  upon  an  unoccupied  bench 
tlircctiy  before  him.    Holding  the  letter  in  one  hand,  and  the  twenty 
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dollars  in  the  other  —  '  It 's  from  Elkanah  Grafton,  Mr.  Rawlins, 
said  I.  —  'Why,  how  you  talk!  Parson  More,'  cried  the  shoe- 
maker, as  he  set  down  his  lap-stone  on  the  floor,  and,  resting  his 
cheek  upon  his  hand,  looked  at  me  earnestly  over  his  glasses,  as  I 
commenced  reading  the  letter.  —  '  There,'  said  he,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished, '  don't  you  remember,  parson,  I  told  him  he  'd  get  along?' 
—  '  Yes,'  I  replied,  '  I  think  I  do  — now,  Mr.  Rawlins,  if  you  '11 
change  the  bill,  I  '11  pay  you  for  the  shoes.'  — '  Pshaw,  Parson  More, 
I  meant  to  give  Elky  them  are  shoes,  and  I  set  it  down  as  lent  to  the 
liord  ;  'twas  a  part  o'  what  I  calculated  to  give  away  this  year.  I 
can't  take  no  pay  for  them  shoes  no  way.'  — I  was  about  to  press 
the  matter,  when  he  cried,  as  he  caught  up  the  lap-stone  — '  Pshaw, 
Parson  More,  I  can"t,  no  how,'  and  began  to  hammer  the  sole- 
leather  with  all  his  might,  while  he  struck  up  '  Life  is  the  time,' 
with  a  voice,  that  defied  all  further  expostulation. 

"  I  proceeded  immediately  to  Heathermead  End.  Being  thor- 
oughly aware  of  Kitty's  aversion  to  my  visits,  I  knocked  once  only 
at  the  cottage  door,  that  I  might  secure  an  interview,  opening  it 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  holding  the  letter  in  my  hand.  She 
was  m  the  apartment,  and  we  stood,  for  an  instant,  in  full  view 
of  each  other.  I  scarcely  opened  my  mouth  to  communicate  the 
tidings,  when  she  clapped  her  hands  upon  her  ears,  and  strode  off 
towards  the  fields,  saying  as  she  went,  '  I  '11  hear  nothing  about  the 
poor-house.'  —  I  watched  her  for  a  few  moments,  till  she  had 
reached  the  confines  of  the  neighboring  wood  lot.  I  was  satisfied, 
that  our  direct  communications  were  at  an  end  ;  and  sincerely  regret- 
ted, that  I  had  limited  my  power  of  usefulness,  by  approaching  a 
subject  so  exceedingly  offensive  to  her  pride.  I  had  lost  her  confi- 
dence, and  had  no  course  left,  but  to  open  some  other  channel  of 
communication.  The  nearest  neighbors  were  the  family  of  Ashur 
Mellen :  they  had  never  been  particularly  blessed  in  their  basket 
and  store  —  they  were  poor,  but  pious,  industrious,  and  eminently 
cheerful.  Of  their  pittance  they  were  ready  to  impart  to  those, 
whose  necessities  were  greater  than  their  own.  This  family  had 
been  unvaryingly  kind  to  Kitty  Grafton  and  her  children.  Ashur's 
only  daughter  was,  at  this  time,  eighteen  years  of  age.  Her  affec- 
tionate temper  had  led  her  frequently  to  Kitty's  cottage ;  she  had 
often  taken  her  seat  by  the  poor  creature's  side,  and,  in  some  slight 
measure,  broken  in  upon  her  desperate  state  of  mind,  by  playing 
with  the  children.  At  one  time,  she  would  give  them  some  little 
instruction  in  their  reading  and  spelling  ;  and,  at  another,  she  would 
rally  the  mother's  energies,  by  taking  their  ragged  clothes  into  her 
own  hands,  and  proceeding  to  repair  them.     I  confided  Elkanah 'a 
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letter  and  the  money  to  the  care  of  Ashur  Mellen,  whose  integiity 
was  a  proverb  in  our  village.  He  told  me,  a  fev»  days  after,  that 
his  daughter  had  read  the  letter  to  Kitty  Grafton,  who  uttered  noth- 
ing at  the  close,  but  her  customary  prophecy,  whenever  the  name 
of  Elkanah  was  mentioned  ;  — '  He  '11  die  a  drunkard  yet.'  Farmer 
Mellen  informed  me,  that  Kitty  would  not  receive  the  money,  nor 
give  any  direction  how  it  should  be  employed  ;  and  that  his  daugh- 
ter had  therefore  taken  the  charge  upon  herself  of  laying  it  out  to 
the  best  advantage.  '  You  've  seen,'  said  Ashur  Mellen,  '  hov  our 
Rhoda  flies  round  with  her  rake  in  haying  time,  jest  afore  a  thunder 
shower,  — why,  Mr.  More,'  said  he,  '  she  's  equal  to  any  two  hired 
men  ;  —  well,  she  's  jest  as  busy  now  about  fixing  these  here  chil- 
dren. She  's  been  at  it,  from  morning  to  night,  ever  since  you  wa3 
t'  our  house.  'Zeik  Atherton,  that 's  been  a  kind  o'  courting  Rhoda, 
you  know,  says,  artcr  what  he  's  seed  for  the  last  three  days,  he  '11 
trust  her  with  anybody's  children. '  —  I  well  recollect  the  delight  I  felt, 
on  the  following  Sabbath,  after  I  had  been  seated,  for  a  short  time, 
in  my  pulpit,  when  I  saw  Rhoda  Mellen,  whh  an  air  of  justifiable 
pride  and  pleasure,  leading  Kitty  Grafton's  four  children,  tidily  appar- 
elled, into  God's  holy  temple.  I  took  special  care  to  notice  them 
after  the  service ;  and,  in  a  voice,  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  heard  by 
more  than  one,  I  commended  Rhoda  for  her  zeal  for  these  orphans 
—  and  such  in  reality  they  were.  I  never  was  given  to  making 
matches,"  continued  my  old  master,  "  but  I  wished  Rhoda  Mellen 
a  good  husband,  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  was  particularly  careful  to 
bestow  this  commendation  upon  the  poor  girl,  in  the  hearing  of 
Ezekiel  Atherton,  who,  though  he  had  not  yet  offered  himself,  was 
paying  her  considerable  attention.  Atherton  was  a  worthy  young 
man,  and  owned  a  farm,  a  small  one  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  unen- 
cumbered. He  was  evidently  gratified,  quite  as  sincerely  as  Rhoda 
herself,  by  my  approbation,  and  seemed  to  catch  no  small  portion 
of  her  enthusiasm.  His  horse  and  wagon  were  speedily  at  the 
church  door  ;  Rhoda  could  not  decently  refuse  his  invitation  ;  though, 
as  she  caught  a  glance  at  the  groups,  who  were  tittering  and  sim- 
pering on  the  church  steps,  in  the  best  good-nature  withal,  she 
blushed  to  the  very  roots  of  her  fine  black  hair.  Kitty's  four  chil- 
dren were  also  accommodated  in  the  wagon,  and  Ezekiel  Atherton, 
as  he  drove  off,  with  his  shining  face,  gave  a  familiar  nod,  and  f*- 
happy  smile  to  his  waggish  companions,  who  complimented  hira 
upon  his  growing  family.  Ashur  Mellen  called  on  me  the  next 
morning,  before  breakfast,  a  full  week,  before  I  could  possibly  com- 
ply with  his  request,  to  ask  me  to  publish  the  banns  of  maniago 
between  Ezekiel  Atherton  and  his  daughter  Rhoda. 
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Rhoda  Mellen's  anticipations  of  brighter  days  to  come  abated  not 

the  tithe  of  a  hair  of  her  interest  in  these  poor  children.  Her  atten 
tions  to  them  and  their  wretched  mother  seemed  rather  to  be  multi- 
phed. 

"  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Elkanah's  letter,  directing,  as  he 
had  requested,  to  the  care  of  A.  I.  McFinnison  and  Co.,  informing 
him  in  what  manner  the  money  had  been  employed,  and  furnishing 
such  information  as  I  thought  proper.  His  letters  and  supplies  of 
money  continued  to  reach  me  for  the  space  of  two  years,  with  mter- 
missions  of  three  or  four  months.  From  their  general  tenor  I  was 
led  to  believe,  that  he  was  growing  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 
While  he  described  his  prosperity,  as  transcending  his  utmost  expec- 
tations, he  appeared  —  and  his  language  could  not  have  been  mis- 
taken—  to  feel  the  same  humble  accountability  to  Gca  that  an 
unexceptionable  steward  ought  to  feel  to  a  master,  from  whom  he 
has  received  all  that  he  enjoys.  He  had  made  valuable  friends ; 
and  he  appeared  to  be  in  no  danger  of  losing  them.  The  master, 
whom  he  had  first  served  in  the  city,  having  found  him  faithful  over 
a  few  things,  had  made  him  steward  over  many.  The  same  indi 
vidual,  a  clerk  in  the  store,  who  had  taught  him  to  write,  had 
instructed  him  also  in  arithmetic  and  book-keeping.  His  employer 
had  not  failed  to  perceive,  that,  in  addition  to  his  religious  and 
moral  qualifications,  his  industry,  activity,  and  intelligence,  and 
highly  acceptable  manners,  fitted  him  for  a  more  elevated  walk 
At  the  expiration  of  fourteen  months,  he  disposed  of  his  horse  and 
dray,  and  was  received  into  the  counting  room,  as  a  clerk.  The 
business  of  the  firm  had  led  them  to  cultivate  extensive  connec 
tions  with  the  western  country.  Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed, 
since  Elkanah  Grafton  departed  from  the  village,  —  the  penniless 
descendant  of  a  drunken  father, — before  his  commercial  friends 
thought  him  so  far  worthy  of  their  confidence,  as  to  employ  him  at 
a  distance,  and  to  give  him  such  a  credit  as  to  enable  him  to  com- 
mence business  on  his  own  account.  He  advised  me  of  this  good 
fortune.  Seven  months  elapsed,  after  the  reception  of  this  letter, 
before  another  reached  me  from  New  Orleans.  His  accounts  were 
still  exceedingly  flattering,  in  regard  to  his  success  ;  but  they  were 
so  justly  expressed,  and  so  admirably  well  tempered  with,  a  firm 
reliance  upon  God,  — with  such  a  Christian  submission  to  his  will,  — 
with  such  a  humble  willingness,  whether  he  giveth  or  taketh  away, 
to  bless  his  holy  name,  —  that  I  truly  believe,  had  this  young  man 
been  suddenly  reduced  to  penury  again,  he  would  have  borne  the 
cross  like  a  veteran  soldier.  Such,  however,  seemed  not  as  yet  to 
be  the  destiny  of  Heaven.     ]  had  nearly  forgotten  to  state,  that, 
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after  I  had  informed  him  of  Rhoda  Me  len's  great  kindness  to  his 
mother  and  the  children,  he  frequently  requested  me  to  employ  a 
part  of  his  remittances  for  their  benefit.  —  Rawlins  was  growing 
old  ;  his  eyesight  began  to  fail  him ;  and  he  could  scarcely  express 
the  satisfaction  he  enjoyed,  when  I  presented  him  with  a  large  Fam- 
ily Bible,  which  I  had  been  requested  by  Elkanah,  as  he  was  abouj 
leaving  New  York  for  the  western  country,  to  purchase  on  his 
account.  '  Why,  pshaw,  Mr.  More,  I  want  to  know,'  said  he,  a, 
he  stared  at  the  binding  ;  '  this  here  's  slick  enough.  What  a  raat 
good  type  'tis,'  he  continued,  as  he  opened  at  the  first  chapter  ot 
Genesis.  —  '  That  are  I  is  full  as  long  as  my  pegging  awl  —  ar 3 
there,  Mr.  More,  only  look  at  that  are  capital  G ;  it 's  every  bit  artd 
grain  as  big  as  a  young  woman's  heel-tap.  Well,  for  sartain,  it 's  the 
polite  thing  in  Elky  to  send  me  sich  a  grand  present.  I  wonder 
how  he  's  off,  for  shoes,  Mr.  More  ;  though,  as  Uke  as  not,  he 
wouldn't  wear  such  as  I  make,  now  he  's  getting  on  so  fine.  My 
old  hand  hasn't  lost  its  cunning,  for  all  that;  look  a  here,  Mr. 
More,'  said  he,  taking  down  a  pair  of  military  boots,  which  he  had 
just  completed  for  Colonel  Peppergrass,  '  what  d'ye  say  to  them?' 
—  I  told  him  I  thought  his  work  as  respectable  as  anybody's.  — 
'Pshaw,  Mr.  More!'  said  he,  'when  you  write,  you'll  please  to 
give  my  best  benevolence  to  Elky,  and  thank  him  peticlar.' 

"  After  Rhoda  Mellen  was  married,  though  the  distance  was 
materially  increased,  between  her  residence  and  the  Grafton  cottage, 
she  still  contrived  to  see  the  children  frequently,  and  took  them  with 
her  to  meeting  almost  every  Sabbath. 

"  Years  rolled  away,  and  no  visible  change  occurred  in  regard  to 
Kitty  Grafton.  She  rose  up  and  lay  down  with  her  accustomed 
regularity.  She  prepared  the  simple  meals  for  herself  and  her  chil 
dren  ;  and  gave  some  attention  to  their  clothing.  When  not  thug 
engaged,  her  mind  appeared  to  settle  into  that  state  of  bitter  de- 
spondency, which  I  have  already  described. 

"  I  was  sitting,  one  evening,  in  this  very  chair,  and  looking  out  of 
that  window — it  was  nearly  sunset — Mrs.  More  and  myself  had  been 
remarking,  a  short  time  before,  upon  the  very  rapid  passage  of  those 
five  years,  which  had  gone  by,  since  Elkanah  left  the  village.  The 
mail  stage  stopped  at  the  door  ;  and  a  well-dressed  young  man 
alighted  and  advanced  towards  it.  —  It  was  Elkanah  Grafton  —  1 
met  him  in  the  entry  —  he  embraced  me  with  the  aiTection  of  a  child, 
and  I  wept  over  him  like  a  father.  —  After  a  brief  conversation 
between  him  and  Mrs.  More,  respecting  his  mother  and  the  children, 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  the  cottage.  We  proceeded  together. 
I  informed  him,  by  the  way,  of  the  circumstance,  which  had  lost 
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me  his  mother's  confidence,  and  he  disclosed  to  ine  his  plans,  respect- 
ing his  younger  brothers  and  his  sister.  He  told  me,  that  the  Lord 
had  placed  the  means  abundantly  in  his  power,  for  doing  good,  and 
that  he  felt  accountable  lor  their  employment.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  cottage,  the  children  were  playing  before  the  door.  The 
elder  instantly  recognized  his  brother,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  ran  into 
the  house,  '  Mother,  Elkanah  has  come  !' — Kitty  came  forth  with 
a  degree  of  earnestness,  in  her  look  and  manner,  which  surprsed 
me.  There  was  a  faint  smile  upon  her  features,  and  her  lips  trem- 
bled with  emotion.  '  Elkanah  !'  said  she  ;  —  but  as  he  approached 
her,  she  observed  me,  for  the  first  time,  and  clapping  her  hands 
ui)on  her  ears,  she  returned  to  the  house,  exclaiming,  as  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion,  '  I  '11  hear  nothing  of  the  poor-house.' 

•'  Elkanah  followed  her  into  the  house,  and  I  told  the  children  to 
inform  him,  that  I  had  returned  to  the  parsonage,  and  should  expect 
him  there. 

"  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  before  he  came.  His  spirits  were 
evidently  depressed  by  the  scene  he  had  witnessed.  He  informed 
me,  that,  when  he  had  followed  his  mother  into  the  cottage,  there 
was  no  longer  the  sUghtest  evidence  of  emotion  :  that  his  efforts  to 
rouse  her  from  her  apathy  were  utterly  ineffectual  ;  and  that  she 
had  scarcely  appeared  to  listen  to  his  propositions  for  her  advantage. 
When  he  suggested  a  removal  from  the  cottage  to  a  more  comfort- 
able residence,  she  shook  her  head  with  a  slight  expression  of  anger  ; 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  exclaimed,  '  Here  I  was  born,  and  here  I 
will  die.' — In  answer  to  his  request  for  permission  to  remove  the 
children  for  the  purposes  of  education,  she  said,  '  Very  well  — they  "11 
all  be  drunkards.' 

"  Elkanah  Grafton  remained  a  fortnight  in  the  village.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  say,  that  he  visited  his  old  friend  Rawlins,  and 
took  tea  three  or  four  times  with  Ezekiel  Atherton  and  his  wife. 
Elkanah  gathered  his  most  important  lessons  from  an  infallible 
tea(?her ;  and  I  have  never  known  an  individual  more  oblivious  of 
injuries  or  more  tenacious  of  the  recollection  of  benefits  than  he. 

"  There  are  many  interesting  circumstances,  connected  with  this 
narrative,  which  I  cannot  relate,  without  an  extension  of  the  story  to 
an  unwarrantable  length.  The  residue  may  easily  be  told,  in  a  sum- 
mary manner.  — Many  years  have  passed  away,  since  those  days  of 
domestic  desolation,  when  poor  Elkanah  was  a  broken-spirited  slave, 
in  the  cottage  of  his  drunken  father.  He  yet  lives,  opulent,  respected, 
and  beloved  —  the  benefactor  of  his  fellow-men.  He  took  upon  him- 
geif  the  education  of  his  three  brothers  and  his  sister.  The  latter  is 
uow  the  wife  of  a  respectable  professional  gentleman  in .   Ono 
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of  his  brothers  became  a  merchant,  and  is  a  man  of  wealth.  The 
other  two,  at  Elkanah's  chargre,  received  a  liberal  education.  Of 
these  one  prepared  for  the  ministry,  but  has  been  called,  I  trust,  to 
a  belter  world. 

"  la  the  Mahometan  empire,  refreshing-  fountains  are  often  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  the  traveller  by  the  side  of  the  public  way. 
Of  these  many  are  pious  foundations.  Trees  are  planted  around  them. 
Here  the  pious  Mussulman  throws  off  his  mantle ;  spreads  it  for  a 
carpet  on  the  ground  ;  and  with  his  prayers,  unites  his  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  that  benefactor,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  wat(3rs 
of  the  fountain,  for  shade,  and  for  repose.  — In  a  distant  corner  of 
our  country  there  is  a  fountain  of  learning  and  piety,  whose  streams 
have  already  gone  forth  to  refresh  and  irrigate  the  world.  For  cen- 
turies to  come,  the  Christian  disciple,  in  a  higher  and  a  holier 
spirit,  while  he  partakes  of  its  living  waters,  shall  mingle  with  his 
thanksgiving  to  the  Most  High  God  his  grateful  recollections  of  its 
founder  —  that  wandering  boy,  who,  having  no  earthly  father  to 
comfort  and  to  guide,  became  a  child  of  God  —  a  steward  of  the  poor 

—  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  —  Such  was  Elkanah  Grafton. 

"  Having  long  since  despaired  of  my  best  efforts,  when  directly 
employed  upon  that  miserable  woman,  whom  we  saw  this  morning, 

—  1  have  sometimes  induced  other  persons  to  convey  to  her  the 
tidings  of  God's  kind  and  merciful  dealings  with  her  children.  She 
has  but  one  commentary  on  such  occasions  — '  They  '11  all  be  drunk 
ards.'  —  Everything  is  done  to  render  her  situation  comfortable. 
Efforts  were  made,  by  her  son's  directions,-  to  repair  the  cottage, 
and  put  the  estate  in  better  order ;  but  she  expressed  so  much  dis- 
pleasure, and  even  anger,  that  I  ordered  the  workmen  to  desist. 
She  told  them,  if  they  repaired  it,  her  children,  when  they  becamt 
drunkards,  would  certainly  tear  it  to  pieces.  She  is  desperate,  as  I 
told  you  before.  This  word  is  often  used  in  a  violent  sense  ;  I  do 
not  so  intend  it.  She  is  without  hope,  and,  of  course,  without  hap- 
piness.—  It  was  once  far  otherwise  —  she  and  her  husband  were 
among  the  happiest  of  that  class  of  my  parishioners,  whose  happi- 
ness was  vested  in  mere  earthly  joys  and  possessions ;  and  I  truly 
believe,  that,  such  as  it  was,  that  happiness  might  have  continued, 
unimpaired,  to  the  present  hour  —  if  Ethan  "Graf ion's  cider  liad  not 
been  e({ual  to  wiie.^' 
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THE  COOPER  AND  THE  CURRIER. 


Ttw  '.iMno-s  have  appeared,  to  our  apprehension,  more  thoroughly  fantastical  than  sucn  fb)«(  ,i«?li 
1%  hiva  been  opposed  lo  ihe  temperance  pleil^e.  The  oriofinul  objectors  themselves,  many  of  vvhoia 
feiT?  tsJor".e  zealous  and  prominent  memOers  of  the  temperance  society,  appear  to  be  rapiUU 
arr  t-.p."-,  ore  after  another,  at  the  same  proliiable  conclusion.  Most  of  these  objections  have  ban 
eff  JCtualW  arswered.  The  most  fornndable  of  them  all  is  that,  which  declares  that  the  employ menl 
of  the  pledge  takes  from  man  hi?  moral  power,  inasmuch  as  it  lowers  the  standard  ol  luinian  motive. 
T.iis  objection,  tricked  out  in  all  the  embellishments  of  human  perfectibility,  and  the  sell-sumcisncy 
of  Mian's  moral  poieer,  is  exceediiisly  specious.  Kut  it  is  nothing  more.  It  man  were  still  only  « 
IntU  I'luer  It^n  the  angels,  notwithstanding'  his  fall,  we  should  have  infinitely  less  material  than  at 
pieseiu,  wherewith  to  construct  a  reply  lo  this  objection.  J3ui  it  is  surely  far  otherwise.  Many,  lo 
whom  the  ple.lo-e  has  been  ien<lered,  and  who  ha\e  been  reclaimed  through  its  instrumentality, 
were  not  nnlya  little  lower  than  the  angels,  but,  for  the  time,  very  considerably  lower  than  the 
beasts  that  perish.  With  men,  who  are  habitually  intemperate,  it  is  assuredly  an  unprofitable  tasK 
to  talk  of  higher  and  holier  considerations.  In  his  chapter  on  drunkenness.  Archdeacon  Paley  hai 
the  following  observation  :  —  "  I-dejimte  resolutioni  of  nhatemiousness  are  apt  to  yield  to  extraor- 
iwary  occasions,  and  extraordinary  occasions  lo  occur  perpetually  ;  whereas  the  stricter  the  rule  is. 
the  more  tenacious  we  grow  of  it  ;  and  many  a  mtn  w'll  abstain  rather  than  break  his  rule,  who  would 
not  easily  be  brought  to  exercise  the  same  morlijicationfrnm  higher  motives."  We  otter  the  pledge 
to  the  intemperate  man,  as  a  mechanical  help,  and  to  the  temperate  man,  that  we  may  have  the 
weirhl  of  Ins  example  on  our  side. 

The  pleil"-e  is  believed  to  be  an  invaluable  part  of  'hat  machinery,  whereby  the  temperance  refor- 
mation has"  been  advanced  to  its  present  slate.  The  following  tale  is  intended  to  illustrate  its 
importance  in  a  case,  unaltemled  bv  ihe  common  formaluies  ;  and  in  which  the  obligation  ran  not  to 
a  societv,  from  one  of  its  members, 'bui  from  an  inlemperaie  younj  man  to  his  triend  and  neighbor. 

Drunkenness  is  frequently  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  trick  or  habit,  whose  very  charm  and 
inlluence  over  its  ill-fated  slave  depend  upon  its  coniinuity  from  day  to  day,  or  from  hour  lo  hour. 
If  this  continuity  can  be  inierrupied  for  a  sufficienl  lime,  a  healthier  moral  action  supervenes —  the 
charm  is  broken—  the  iniemperate  is  awakened  to  a  new  code  ol  sensations— from  the  tears  ol  joy, 
which  are  shed  around  him,  he  srailieis  the  conviction  that  he  is  not  utterly  despised.  I  be 
neo-li'cied  wife  dares  to  hope  for  briirhier  days  —  his  liule  ones  shake  oh  their  terror  and  climb  once 
more  upon  ihe  father's  knee  -  the  Go.i  ofall  piiy  vouchsafes  a  smiU  of  approbation —  the  poor, 
pitiable  drunkard  lathers  up  his  fallen  respectability  —  lakes  a  new  departure  lor  ihe  voyage  of  lile 
—  becomes  a  faithful  husband,  an  atiectionate  father,  a  child  ol  God. 

Such  frequenllv  have  been  the  ettects  of  llie  temperance  pledge.  V^hal  then  is  the  real  value  of 
that  snblimaied  'philosoohy,  which  would  procrastinate  the  drunkard's  reformation,  until  it  can  be 
achieved,  if  at  all,  by  oilier  and  taritier  inems !  Is  it  merciful  and  just  to  leave  untried  those  simp  e 
means,  which  are  so  perfectly  inielliirihle,  and  have  proved  so  efficacious  already,  and  patiently 
wail  fcr  the  rise  and  prosrressof  lelijion  in  the  drunkard's  soul !  If  these  ineiuiries  appear  extraor- 
dinarv  to  some  of  our  readers,  let  it'not  be  forffolien,  that  the  system  ot  association  and  the  piedge 
are,  '^■^  some,  accounted  sinful  and  abominable,  inasmuch  as  they  propose  a  reformation,  by  other 
meaK3  l:an  those  of 'tivine  appointment,  to  wit,  the  egency  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons!  Upon 
this  pr.,nciple,  a  whimsical  prelate  has  affirmed,  in  a  printed  lecture,  that  "  the  success  of  :ne  tern- 
ptmnce  society  would  be  the  triumph  of  infidelity." 


<'  Too  FAST  AND  TOO  far!"  Said  good  old  Parson  Whally,  of 
EddiiiCTton,  to  his  younger  brother  in  the  ministry,  who  had  tliat 
day  officiated  in  the  old  gentleman's  pulpit  —  "too  fast  and  tco  far ! " 

'Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrick,  of  Shuffleton,  "I  am 

afraid  the  friends  of  temperance  are  going  too  fast  and  too  far.     I 
am  getting  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  my  friend,  the  Rev. 

j\Ii-. ,  of ,  that  it  is  high  time  for  its  real 

friends  to  '  drag  the  ivheeh'  of  the  temperance  car."  —  "  Then,  my 
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young  friend,"  said  Parson  Wheatly,  "  you  will  drag  the  wheels 
of  a  vehicle,  which  is  annually  carrying  thousands  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  to  happiness  and  to  heaven.  You  have  dram-shops  in 
Shuffleton,  I  believe  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  you  have  a  distillery 
there."  — "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrick,  ''we  have 
four  stores,  where  liquor  may  be  had,  besides  two  taverns  and  a 
distillery."  —  "Pretty  well  for  a  population  of  four  or  live  hun- 
dred," said  the  old  gentleman;  "and  I  suppose  you  have  some 
drunkards."  —  "  We  have  our  share,"  replied  the  other ;  "  and  I  ara 
fully  of  opinion,  that  one,  perhaps  two,  of  the  stores  miglit  be  dis- 
pensed with."  —  "  My  young  brother,"  said  Parson  Wheaily,  after 
a  solemn  pause,  "  let  us  not  trifle"  with  the  most  solemn  and  impor- 
tant matters.  You  are  the  minister  of  Shuffleton  ;  it  is  your  business 
to  save  souls  ;  your  ordination  vows  are  upon  you  ;  and,  in  the  great 
day,  the  account  of  your  stewardship  must  be  submitted  to  a 
lighteous  judge,  who  will  not  be  mocked.  You  admit  that  you 
have  drunkards  in  your  parish  ;  your  Bible  tells  you  that  drunkards 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  —  say,  then,  can  you  go  too 
fast  or  too  far  to  save  these  wretched  creatures  from  everlasting 
destruction?"  —  The  young  clergyman  was  not  a  little  perplexed 
oy  this  prompt  and  faithful  interrogatory.  "  Pray,  tell  me,"  con- 
tinued Parson  Wheatly,  "  what  progress  have  you  made  in  the 
temperance  cause,  in  your  village  1 "  —  "  Why,  not  much,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Merrick;  "we  have  not  seen  much  good  resulting  from  the 
experiment." — "Have  you  made  the  experiment  1"  inquired  the 
old  man,  with  an  incredulous  expression ;  "  how  many  have  joined 
your  temperance  society?"  —  "  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  up  a  society  as  yet.  An  attempt  was 
made  last  year,  but  it  did  not  succeed  ;  the  people  were  opposed  to 
it."  —  "  And  how  was  the  minister?"  said  Parson  Wheatly,  draw- 
ing his  chair  close  to  that  of  Mr.  Merrick,  and  fixing  his  little  gray 
eyes  upon  those  of  his  younger  brother  so  keenly,  that  escape  from 
such  scrutiny  became  utterly  impossible.  The  consciousness  of  his 
own  subserviency  to  the  will  of  his  parishioners,  caused  the  Rev. 
Lysander  Merrick  to  blush  for  shame  before  his  uncompromising 
brother,  whose  years  and  high  standing  afforded  abundant  justifi- 
cation for  his  plain  dealing.  "  Well,  well,  brother  Merrick'," 
continued  he,  "  since  you  have  not  seen  the  good  effects  of  this 
experiment,  as  you  call  it,  in  your  own  parish,  you  shall  judge  of 
them  in  mine.  Three  years  ago,  the  friends  of  temperance  broke 
ground  in  this  village.  They  scattered  the  seed  with  a  liberal  hand  ; 
the  best  efforts  of  the  husbandman  have  not  been  wanting ;  and 
God  has  given  the  increase.     The  general  ijifluence  of  th«='.  re^urma- 
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tion  IS  very  apparent  in  the  manners  and  habits  (f  our  people. 
Those,  who  are  prospered  in  their  basket  and  store,  are  more  ready 
to  impart  to  the  temperate  poor,  than  to  drunken  mendicants.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  many  intemperate  men,  having  sacrificed  their  idols, 
and  taken  up  anew  the  implements  of  honest  industry,  in  some 
department  of  agricultural  or  mechanical  labor,  have  ceased  to  be 
needy,  and  are  contented  to  be  poor.  The  Gospel  may  as  profitably 
be  preached  to  the  tenants  of  a  mad-house,  as  to  a  congregation  of 
drunkards.  That  delightful  calm,  which  is  commonly  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  reformation,  in  any  village  in  which  it  thrives,  pre- 
pares the  way  of  the  Lord.  In  Eddington  it  may  truly  be  proclaimed, 
that  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.  Our  church 
enrols  among  its  cherished  and  respected  members  several  indi- 
viduals, who,  three  years  ago,  were  irreligious  and  intemperate  men. 
It  is  highly  interesting  to  contemplate  that  honest  and  harmless 
competition,  that  provocation  to  good  works,  which  is  frequently 
exhibited  among  the  reformed.  Those,  who  formerly  struggled  for 
no  other  palm  of  victory  than  the  reputation  of  drinking  the  largest 
quantity  of  rum,  are  now  ambitious  to  excel  in  their  respective  crafts, 
or  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  I  could  exhibit  many  individual 
examples,  in  illustration  of  these  remarks.  To-morrow,  when  you 
return  to  Shuffleton,  I  will  ride  with  you  a  mile  or  two  upon  your 
way,  and  show  you  a  couple  of  families,  now  residing  under  the 
same  roof,  in  perfect  harmony.  They  are  temperate,  religious, 
frugal,  industrious,  and  happy.  Three  years  ago,  they  were  among 
the  most  intemperate  and  quarrelsome  of  my  parishioners." 

After  their  evening's  repast,  Mr.  Merrick  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  some  account  of  the  families,  whom  they  were  to  visit  on  the 
morrow.  "  George  Webber,  a  cooper,  and  Peter  Bailey,  a  currier, 
married  sisters,"  said  Parson  Wheatly.  "They  became  very  in- 
temperate young  men.  Soon  after  their  marriages,  which  took  place 
upon  the  same  evening,  a  terrible  quarrel  arose  between  them  ;  one 
sued  the  other;  each  employed  a  lawyer;  and,  for  four  years,  the 
action  was  continued,  appealed,  ruled  out  of  court  and  ruled  in  again, 
tried  again  and  again  for  non-agreement  of  the  jury,  and  finally 
eotten  before  the  full  court  upon  points  of  law.  During  these  four 
years,  Webber  and  Bailey,  the  cooper  and  the  currier,  made  an 
incalculable  sacrifice  of  money,  time,  and  temper.  It  repeatedly 
happened,  that,  whilst  the  lawyers  were  arguing  upon  the  merits, 
Webber  and  Bailey  were  fighting  upon  the  common.  They  left  no 
means  of  reciprocal  annoyance  unemployed.  It  was  really  a  pity, 
that  the  sum  total  in  dispute,  which  had  produced  this  domesiic 
feud,  and  prolonged  it  for  four  years,  had  not  been  a   natter  of 
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greater  importance.  The  whole  amount  was  two  tiid  fourpence, 
the  diiTerence  betwePi  a  ten-gallon  keg  and  a  calf-skin.  The  cooper 
and  the  currier  were  extensively  connected  by  the  bonds  of  blood 
and  marriage  ;  and  there  were  few  persons  in  Eddington,  who  had 
k  ent  entirely  aloof  from  this  unpleasant  controversy.  Lancaster  and 
York  followed  their  red  and  white  roses  ;  and  the  good  people  of 
our  village  were,  at  one  time,  pretty  equally  divided,  one  half  de- 
, daring  for  the  keg,  and  the  other  for  the  calf-skin.  No  human 
being  could  foresee  the  termination  of  this  two-and-fourpenny  viproar. 
It  occasioned  not  only  alarming  results,  but  some  that  were  exceed- 
ingly ludicrous.  Webber  and  Bailey,  at  that  time,  resided  nearly 
opposite  to  each  other;  and,  adjoining  Bailey's  shop,  there  was  a 
small  tannery.  One  March-meeting  afternoon,  when  both  were  full 
of  liquor,  and,  of  course,  the  worse  for  it,  Webber  insulted  Bailey, 
as  he  was  standing  near  a  pit  in  the  tan-yard,  and  told  him,  if  he 
would  come  over  the  wall  into  the  road,  he  'd  knock  in  his  head  for 
him.  Bailey,  in  his  turn,  called  hard  names,  and  offered,  if  Web- 
ber would  step  into  the  yard,  to  tan  his  hide  handsomely.  Webber 
sprang  over  the  wall  in  a  moment,  and  at  it  they  went.  After  a 
few  blows,  which  did  little  execution,  for  the  parties  were  drunk, 
each  strove  to  hurl  the  other  into  the  pit,  and  both  completely  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  about  seven  feet  deep,  and  full  of  hides  and  dirty 
water.  Peggy  Webber  saw  the  conflict  from  her  window  ;  and 
Biddy  Bailey  was  attracted  to  her  door  by  the  shouting  and  cursing 
of  the  combatants.  The  ladies  flew  instantly  to  the  assistance  of 
their  lords  ;  each,  seizing  her  husband's  antagonist,  was  seized  upon 
in  turn  ;  and,  almost  immediately,  they  were  all  four  bouncing  and 
floundering  in  the  tan-pit.  It  was  the  more  unfortunate,  as  it  was 
a  holiday,  and  all  parties  were  dressed  in  their  best  apparel.  Some 
of  the  neighbors  soon  came  to  their  relief,  and  they  emerged  from 
the  vat  somewhat  cooler  than  they  went  into  it.  These  men  pro- 
ceeded in  their  evil  courses  until  employment  and  reputation  were 
totally  lost.  Bailey's  wife  was  herself  becoming  a  tippler.  Peggy 
Webber  was  never  known  to  seek  solace  from  the  bottle.  There  is 
some  consolation,  probably,  in  tears,  and  poor  Peggy  took  it  out  in 
crying.  George  used  to  scold  and  threaten  her,  and  then  she  would 
run  off,  for  half  a  day,  with  her  baby,  and  seek  a  temporary  asylum 
with  some  charitable  neighbor.  Bailey  was  naturally  obstinate  and 
pugnacious,  and  rum  made  him  necessarily  more  so.  '  If  my  wife  'a 
abed  when  I  get  home,'  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  while  reeling,  at 
a  late  hour,  from  the  dram-shop,  '  I  '11  beat  her  ;  for  what  right  ha.'" 
she  to  go  to  bed  afore  I  gets  home  and  has  my  supper  1  and,  if  J 
find  her  a  setting  up,  I  '11  beat  her,  as  sure  as  I  live  ;  for  what  right 
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has  she  to  be  setting  up,  arter  midnight,  a  burninof  ( ut  fire  and  can- 
dles?'—  Rum,  operating  upon  a  very  different  temperament  in 
Webber,  produced  different  effects.  He  was,  by  nature,  wild, 
scheming,  visionary.  It  commonly  reduced  him  to  a  condition 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  insanity.  He  had  a  younger  brother, 
who  was  an  industrious,  temperate  ship-carpenter.  Webber,  upon 
one  occasion,  when  crazy  with  liquo::,  went  into  the  grave-yird, 
and,  entering  a  tomb,  brought  forth  a  skull,  and,  carrying  it  to  tlie 
ship-yard,  exhibited  it  before  the  workmen,  of  whom  his  brother  ViiM 
one.  'Whose  skull  is  it?'  inquired  this  young  man.  —  'I  s'pcse 
it 's  father's,'  said  Webber,  '  for  I  took  it  out  of  his  coffin,  '.  'ni 
sure.' 

"  Webber  and  Bailey,"  continued  Parson  Wheatly,  "  were  still 
young  men,  though  strongly  marked  with  every  ordinary  token  of 
intemperance.  They  absented  themselves  from  meeting,  and  studi- 
ously avoided  me  upon  all  occasions.  In  short,  they  were,  to  all 
common  observation,  irreclaimable,  when  the  temperance  reftrm 
began  to  be  a  topic  of  interest  in  our  village.  —  But  you  shall  see 
with  your  own  eyes,  Mr.  Merrick,  and  hear  with  your  own  ears. 
They  have  entirely  reformed  ;  and,  with  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren, constitute  one  of  the  most  united  and  pious  families  in  my 
parish."  —  "  It  will  be  needful  for  me  to  start  at  an  early  hour," 
replied  Mr.  Merrick;  "and,  I  fear,  before  it  would  be  convenient 
to  pay  them  a  visit."  —  *'  If  you  are  up  before  the  cooper  and  cur- 
rier," said  Parson  Wheatly,  "  you  will  be  up  long  before  the  sun." 

The  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  the  two  clergymen  rode  forth 
together.  It  was  a  fine  September  morning.  They  had  proceeded 
about  a  mile  and  three  quarters  on  their  way.  —  "  Stop,"  said  Par- 
son Wheatly,  as  they  approached  the  opening  of  a  hickory  wood, 
<*do  you  hear  that  sound?"  —  "  What  is  it?"  said  his  companion. 
—  "  Why,  it  is  just  as  I  told  you  ;  that  rub  a  dub  dub  is  the  cooper's 
reveille;  he  is  driving  a  hoop,  and  you  see  the  sun  is  but  just  risen. 
Let  us  move  slowly  towards  the  cottage.  You  see  the  busy  house- 
wife's signal — the  smoke  is  curling  from  the  chimney  top  ;  and,  I 
day  say,  the  johnnycakes  are  already  at  the  fire.  There,  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, look  at  that  white  cottage,  with  green  blinds,  and  a  pretty 
garden  before  it.  It  is  provided,  aa  you  see,  by  the  double  doors, 
for  two  families.  That  is  the  residence  of  the  cooper  and  the  cur- 
rier. Three  years  ago,  it  was  a  perfect  hovel,  whose  fallen  fences, 
and  broken  windows,  proclaimed  its  occupant  to  be  a  drunkard.  He 
was  so.  It  was  the  property  of  old  Bill  Cleverly,  who  died,  cursing 
the  temperance  folks  with  his  latest  breath."  —  The  chaise  drew  up 
in  front  of  the  cooper's  shop.     "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Webber,"  said 
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Parson  Wheatly.  —  "Ah,  bless  me,  parson" — rih  a  diO)  dub 
."you  are  out  early,"  dub  dub  a  dub  —  "going-  to  Shuffleton,  1 
s'pose,  with  Mr.  Merrick  "  — rub  dub  a  dub.  —  "  No,  we  have  corr.e 
to  pay  you  and  Mr.  Bailey  a  short  visit,  Mr.  Webber."  —  "  Yeiy 
much  obliged  to  ye,  parson,"  rub  a  dub  dub  —  rub  a  dub  dub. 
"  There,  I  b'lieve  that  hoop  '11  stick.  Come,  walk  in,  Peggy  '11  be 
rejoiced  to  have  ye  take  breakfast  with  us  —  sorry  brother  Bailey 
ind  his  wife  have  gone  to  the  city  —  went  off  by  dawn  o'  day."  — 
The  clergymen  endeavored  to  excuse  themselves  from  taking  break- 
fast, but  Peggy  was  importunate,  and  the  cooper  assured  them,  that 
his  boy,  Eli,  had  caught  some  fine  pickerel,  on  the  preceding  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  that  they  were,  at  that  moment,  in  the  spider. 
They,  accordingly,  were  prevailed  on  to  partake  of  the  cooper's 
repast.  Webber  then  produced  the  family  Bible,  and  read  a  chap- 
ter ;  and  Parson  Wheatly  made  a  prayer.  —  When  he  had  concluded, 
he  resumed  his  seat,  and  inquired  of  his  host,  if  he  were  so  much  at 
leisure,  that  morning,  that  he  could  conveniently  give  them  a  small 
part  of  it.  —  "  With  all  my  heart,  Parson  Wheatly,"  said  he,  "  if  I 
can  be  useful,  for  I  can  drive  the  job  I  have  in  hand,  a  little  further 
into  the  evening."  —  "Mr.  Webber,"  said  Parson  Wheatly,  "T 
have  been  giving  my  brother  Merrick,  some  account  of  the  happy 
effects  of  the  temperance  reform  in  our  village.  I  well  know  how 
openly  you,  and  your  brother  Bailey,  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
your  own  conversion,  as  an  inducement  to  others  ;  and,  if  you  will 
do  me  the  favor  to  give  Mr.  Merrick  some  little  account  of  it,  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  you.  The  effect  of  such  a  narrative  may  be 
beneficial  elsewhere," 

"  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  the  cooper,  with  a  grave  expression 
upon  his  features,  "  I  shall  bless  the  day  when  the  reformation  came 
into  Eddington,  and  so  will  Peggy."  —  Peggy  Webber  had  removed 
the  breakfast  table  to  one  side  of  the  apartment,  and,  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms,  had  drawn  her  chair  into  the  circle.  —  "  Brother  Bailey 
and  I  have  often  said,"  continued  the  cooper,  "  that,  if  we  hadn't 
turned  about  just  as  we  did,  we  should  have  been,  as  like  as  not,  in 
tl  e  drunkaid's  grave,  by  this  time.  We  used  to  have  terrible 
q  lairels,  and  all  about  nothing.  Rum  was  at  the  bottom  of  them 
all.  I  don't  really  think  we  should  have  had  any  bickering,  if  it 
nadn't  been  for  rum.  The  first  time  we  fell  out,  we  were  fuddled, 
both  of  us  ;  and  we  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  there  was  nc 
kind  of  ill  turn  that  Bailey  wouldn't  do  me,  and  I  wasn't  behind 
him  in  any  sort  of  mischief.  Our  wives  were  separated  from  each 
other,  and  there  was  a  complete  family  quarrel.  Bailey's  wife  and 
he  had  a  terrible  time  of  it ;  she  took  to  hquor,  and  he  handled  hei 
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roughly  enough.  That  poor  woman,"  said  he,  poii.ting  to  his  wife, 
*'  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  too  ;  but  she  never  look  a  drop  of  the  vile 
poison.  She  never  gave  me  an  unkind  word  in  her  life;  and,  if  I 
ever  lifted  my  finger  against  her,  in  anger,  it  must  have  been  wlien 
I  was  crazy  with  liquor."  — "  You  never  did,  George,"  said  Peggy 
Webber.  — ''  Well,  I  am  grateful,"  continued  her  husband,  "  that 
T  have  not  that  sin  against  me.  However,  it  was  bad  enough.  We 
got  to  be  very  poor,  and  I  got  to  be  very  cross.  When  I  was  ill- 
natured,  Peggy  used  to  cry  ;  and,  when  I  was  only  melancholy,  she 
used  to  come  and  sit  down  by  me,  and  say  all  sorts  of  comforting 
things  ;  and,  whenever  she  thought  it  would  do,  she  would  urge  me 
not  to  drink  any  more  spirit.  I  lost  all  iny  custom,  and  we  parted 
with  the  principal  part  of  our  furniture.  Our  house  got  to  be  full 
enough  of  misery,  if  it  was  emptied  of  everything  else.  I  couldn't 
pay  my  rent  any  longer,  and  our  landlord  began  to  talk  pretty 
roughly,  and  threatened  to  turn  us  out.  I  heard  there  was  a  good 
chance  for  coopers  at  New  Orleans,  and  asked  Peggy  if  she  was 
willing  to  go.  She  said  yes,  if  I  thought  it  the  be§t  course,  but 
that  she  didn't  see  why  we  mightn't  get  on  here,  as  we  used  to. 
I  told  her  we  could  stay  here,  and  live  on  bread  and  water.  She 
replied,  that  she  should  be  truly  happy  to  do  so,  if  I  would  give  up 
spirit ;  that  she  knew  it  made  me  poor  and  wretched,  and  that  this 
made  her  so  ;  and  that  she  did  not  believe  our  misery  would  be 
lessened  by  a  change  of  residence,  but  by  a  change  of  habit,  which 
could  be  as  well  made  here  as  anywhere  else.  I  was  not  so  de- 
graded as  not  to  feel  the  force  of  what  Peggy  said. 

"  My  wife's  father  and  mclher  were  dead.  There  was  a  shrewd, 
honest,  old  Quaker,  in  our  village,  —  you  know  who  I  mean,  Par- 
son Wheatly  —  old  friend  Boynton,  as  we  call  him  —  he  was  a 
very  intimate  friend  of  my  wife's  father,  and  took  an  interest  in  his 
children,  and  used  to  visit  at  Bailey's  house  and  mine,  till  matters 
came  to  a  very  bad  state.  He  was  very  fond  of  Peggy  always.  He 
advised  her  to  persuade  me  to  go  and  hear  a  temperance  lecture.  I 
went  twice  ;  and,  though  I  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  lecturer, 
I  couldn't  help  smiling  to  think  how  little  he  knew  of  the  force  of 
a  tippler's  habits.  He  seemed  to  think  a  drinking  man  could  throw 
them  off,  as  easily  as  he  could  his  old  shoes.  I  knew  better,  as  I 
thought,  for  I  had  tried.  I  've  promised  Peggy  a  hundred  times, 
when  I  went  out  in  the  morning,  that  I  would  n't  touch  a  drop,  and 
I  meant  to  keep  my  promise  too,  but  I  've  come  home  drunk  at 
night,  for  all  that. 

"  At  the  time  I  was  speaking  of,  when  the  landlord  threatened  to 
turn  us  out,  and  our  best  prospects  were  about  as  black  as  a  thua 
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ilci-cloud,  Peggy  urged  me  to  make  a  visit  to  old  friend  Boynton, 
smd  ask  his  counsel.  I  felt  rather  awkward  about  it,  for  I  had 
avoided  the  old  gentleman  of  late  ;  and,  whenever  I  met  him,  I  had 
put  on  a  sort  of  swaggering  gait,  which  a  drunkard  occasionally 
assumes  to  show  his  independence.  I  could  n't  refuse  Peggy's 
request,  however;  and,  besides,  I  felt  as  though  I  'd  give  the  world, 
if  I  had  it,  to  be  able  to  leave  off;  so  I  went  to  see  the  old  Quaker. 
"  I  made  my  visit  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  might  appear  decent, 
I  had  not  taken  a  dram  since  the  forenoon  of  the  preceding  day.  I 
found  the  old  gentleman  at  home.  He  relieved  me  of  all  my  awk- 
ward feelings,  in  an  instant,  by  his  kind  treatment.  '  Ah,  friend 
Webber,'  said  he,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  ;  thee  hast  not  made  me  a 
visit  for  a  long  time ;  how  is  Peggy,  thy  wife,  and  thy  little  one?' 

—  I  told  him  they  were  tolerably  well,  and  that  Peggy  had  sent  her 
respects  to  him.  —  '  Peggy  was  always  a  good  child,'  said  he,  '  and 
she  maketh  thee  a  good  help  mate,  friend  Webber,  doth  she  not?' 
• —  *  A  thousand  times  better  than  I  deserve,'  said  I,  '  as  you  well 
know,  Mr.  B.oynton.  If  I  did  n"t  know  how  kindly  you  feel  to  my 
poor  wife,  I  could  n't  have  come  as  I  have  to  ask  you  to  help  me.' 

—  *  And  pray,  friend  Webber,'  said  the  old  man,  'what  wouldst 
thee  have  me  to  do?  Thy  wife's  father  was  my  friend,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  when  the  heart  is  like  softened  wax,  and  impressions  are 
made  deeply.  There  are  people  in  the  world,  as  thee  well  knowest, 
friend  Webber,  whom  it  is  hard  to  serve,  but  Peggy  is  not  of  that 
number,  and  if  I  can  '  — 'I  have  not  come  a  begging,'  said  I,  inter- 
rupting him ;  '  I  have  not  come  to  ask  for  money,  meat,  fire,  or 
clothes ;  and  yet  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  assist  me  to  pay  off  the 
heaviest  debt  that  a  man  can  owe  to  a  fellow-mortal.'  —  '  And  pray 
what,  may  be  the  nature  of  thy  debt,  friend  Webber?'  said  the 
Quaker,  evidently  with  a  little  distrust  as  to  the  condition  of  my 
mind,  and  the  real  object  of  my  visit.  —  '  I  will  tell  you,  sir,'  said  I. 
*  When  I  courted  my  wife,  I  made  her  fair  promises,  such  as  most 
men  make  on  such  occasions,  to  be  kind  to  her,  and  do  all  things  to 
make  her  happy.  These  promises  I  have  broken.  When  I  mar- 
ried her,  .she  had  a  little  property,  which  you,  as  her  guardian,  had 
considerably  increased  :  this  property  I  have  squandered.  She  took 
me  for  a  sober  man,  and  I  have  proved  a  drunkard.  I  have  abused 
lier  kindness  and  good  nature,  yet  she  has  never  given  me  a  harsh 
word  or  an  angry  look.  Many  times,  when  I  had  provided  nothing 
for  dinner,  and  supposed  her  without  a  mouthful  for  herself  and  her 
children,  she  has  sent  little  Eli  to  find  me,  and  let  me  know  that 
dinner  was  ready  ;  and,  when  I  have  returned,  not  unfrequently  from 
the  grog-shop.  J  h^we  found  her,  if  not  cheerful,  always  kind,  and 
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glad  to  have  me  come  home,  for  I  have  always  loved  her,  however 
I  have  neglected  my  duty  towards  her  and  ihe  cliildren.  Peggy, 
somehow  or  other,  always  found  something  for  dinner,  a  few  roasted 
potatoes  or  a  dish  of  dandelions,  and,  after  Eli  got  to  be  old  enough 
to  catch  fish,  which  are  plenty  in  the  pond,  we  had  no  lack  of 
them  in  their  season.  At  such  times,  I  have  always  felt  heartily 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  have  solemnly  vowed,  again  and  again,  that 
I  would  never  touch  another  drop  of  spirit.  But  the  smell  of  it,  or 
the  sight  of  it,  or  the  very  thought  of  it,  has  crowded  my  good  res- 
olutions aside,  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  I  have  returned  home  intoxi- 
cated. Now,  sir,  if  I  could  only  cure  myself  of  this  dreadful  habit, 
I  could  be  happy,  and  so  would  Peggy.  If  there  was  no  spirit,  1 
could  earn  money  and  keep  it.  But  I  feel  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation,  that  is  to  be  found  at  every  corner.  Rum  has  ruined 
me.  I  have  disappointed  my  customers  so  often,  that  I  have  lost 
them  all.  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  Roby,  our  landlord,  has  warned 
us  out.  Peggy  has  been  anxious  that  I  should  come  and  talk  with 
you,  and  take  your  advice ;  though  I  don't  see  how  that  will  be 
hke  to  help  me.'  —  '  Thee  talkest  well  and  wisely,  friend  Webber,' 
said  the  Quaker  :  '  I  have  often  grieved  for  thee  and  thine,  and  have 
long  hoped,  that  thee  wouldst  come  to  reflect,  as  it  seemeth  thee 
has  done,  upon  the  fatal  consequences  of  thy  bad  habit.  I  thank 
thee  sincerely,  friend  Webber,  for  the  confidence  thee  seemest  to  place 
in  me,  and  thee  shalt  in  no  wise  be  the  worse  for  it.  Thee  hast  a 
just  view  of  this  matter,  and  thy  feelings  are  right,  and  thee  wishest 
heartily  to  reform  ;  now  why  dost  thee  not  put  thy  name  to  the  tem- 
perance pledge  1  I  was  well  pleased  to  see  thee  at  the  lecture  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  month.'  — '  Oh,  sir,'  said  I,  '  I  cannot  do 
that,  for  I  should  never  be  able  to  keep  clear  of  the  temptation  :  I 
should  certainly  break  my  word,  and  be  worse  off  than  I  was  before. 
1  dare  not  trust  myself,  Mr.  Boynton.  I  don't  think  I  could  leave 
off  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  I  was  compelled  to  do  so,  in  some 
way  that  I  cannot  foresee.'  — '  Verily,'  said  the  Quaker,  after  a  long 
])ause,  '  thy  case  is  an  interesting  one,  friend  Webber,  and  I  think 
better  of  thee,  than  if  thee  hadst  a  vain  confidence  in  thyself  and  thy 
powers  of  resistance.  I  cannot  advise  thee  to  any  course,  until  I 
have  considered  thy  matter  more  fully.  To-morrow  will  be  the 
Sabbath ;  wilt  thee  call  and  see  me  again  on  the  evening  of  the 
Monday  following?'  — '  I  will,  sir,' said  I. — As  I  was  rising  to 
depart,  the  old  gentleman  took  my  hand,  and  holding  it  in  both  of  his, 
looked  me  steadily  m  the  ftce,  with  such  an  expression,  as  a  kind 
father  would  bestow  upon  a  child,  whose  welfare  is  very  dear  to 
juim.  —  'Friend  Webber,'  said  he,  'wilt  thee  oblige  me  in  one 
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thing-?'  —  'Very  gladly,  sir,'  said   I,  'if  it  is  in  my  power.'  — 

*  Well,  then,'  said  he,  '  as  I  wilh  thee  to  receive  such  counsel  as  I 
may  give  thee,  in  a  profitable  condition  of  mind,  wilt  thee  promise 
me  to  forbear  from  tasting  any  intoxicating  liquor  till  I  see  thee  on 
Monday  evening.'  —  '  I  '11  give  you  my  word  and  honor,  sir,'  said  I, 

*  that  I  will  not  touch  a  drop.' —  '  And  may  the  Lord  help  thee,' 
said  the  old  man,  as  he  pressed  my  hdnd  with  great  earnestness. 

"  I  felt  better  for  my  visit.  I  found  that  I  had  a  friend,  for  Peg- 
gy's sake  at  least,  who  did  not  utterly  despise  me.  I  kept  my 
word  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  knocked  at  his  door  on  Monday 
evening,  with  something  like  the  confidence  of  an  honest  man.  lie 
opened  it  himself.  — '  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee,'  said  he  ;  '  sit 
thee  down.  Well,  hast  thee  kept  thy  promise?'  —  'Yes,  sir,'  I 
replied. — '  Thee  hast  not  tasted  spirit  since  I  last  saw  thee  1'  — 

*  Not  a  drop,  sir,'  said  I.  —  'I  thought  so,'  he  replied  ;  '  thee  look- 
est  better  than  I  have  seen  thee  for  a  long  time.  Dost  thee  feel  any 
the  worse  for  it,  friend  Webber?'  —  '  No,  sir,'  said  I ;  '  I  feel  bet- 
ter and  happier.'  — '  Well,  now  I  must  tell  thee,'  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, '  that  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  since  our  last  meetim^, 
that  thy  matter  has  not  occupied  my  attention  so  fully  as  it  ought. 
I  have  had  much  upon  my  hands  in  connection  with  our  conference, 
which  takes  place  on  Wednesday,  and  from  which  I  shall  not  return 
till  Thursday.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  I  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
pare for  thee,  and  in  the  mean  while,  thee  wilt  promise  me  to 
abstain  until  that  time.'  —  I  gave  him  my  promise  and  took  my 
leave. 

"  In  the  interim  I  began  to  feel  the  want  of  occupation  ;  and,  hav- 
ing foreclosed  myself  from  seeking  it  at  the  grog-shop,  I  endeavored 
to  find  it  in  my  own." 

When  George  Webber  had  reached  this  part  of  his  narrative,  he 
perceived  that  Peggy  was  deeply  affected.  A  few  tears  had  fallen 
upon  her  infant's  hand,  which  the  child  raised  towards  its  mother, 
with  a  smile  of  wonder  upon  its  features,  while  its  eyes  were  turned 
inquiringly  upon  hers.  The  incident  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  clergymen.  —  "  You  are  thinking  of  old  times,  Peggy,"  said 
her  husband.  —  "  Yes,  George,"  she  replied,  "  I  can  never  forgcl 
that  Week,  nor  how  I  felt,  when  I  told  Eli  to  go  over  to  the  tavern 
and  ask  you  to  come  home  to  dinner,  and  he  told  me  you  had  been 
silting  at  work  on  the  shaving  horse  ever  since  breakfast.  I  always 
had  a  fondness  for  music,  but  I  never  listened  to  any  one  half  s« 
Sweet  as  the  rub  a  dub  dub,  that  you  kept  up  upon  your  barrels  aftei 
your  return  from  visiting  good  old  friend  Boynton." 

Mr.  Merrick,  who  had  become  exceedingly  interested  in  the  coop 
er's  story,  begged  him  to  proceed. 
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"  Well,  g-entlemen,"  said  he,  "  when  Thursday  evening  camBj 
I  went  once  more  to  Mr.  Boynton's  house.  He  received  me  as 
kindly  as  ever.  'Thee  lookest  so  well,  friend  Webber,'  said  he. 
*  that  I  need  not  ask  thee  if  thee  hast  kept  thy  word.'  —  *  I  have 
kept  it,  sir,'  said  I.  —  'And  is  not  thy  home  pleasanter,  and  thy 
wife  happier?'  —  'Oh  yes,  sir,'  I  rephed,  —  'have  you  made  up 
your  mind,  Mr.  Boynton,  as  to  any  course  which  would  be  best  for 
ine.'  — '  I  owe  thee  an  apology,'  said  he,  '  for  thus  putting  off  the 
full  and  final  consideration  of  thy  matter  ;  but,  if  my  life  be  spared, 
and  thee  wilt  call  on  me  on  Monday  morning,  I  will  surely  give 
thee  my  advice. — We  have  killed  a  pig,  friend  Webber,  and  rny 
wife  will  have  thee  take  along  a  roasting-piece  for  Peggy. — 
Tiiee  wilt  keep  thy  promise,  I  trust,  until  we  meet  on  Monday.'  — 
I  thanked  the  old  gentleman  for  his  kindness,  and,  having  renewed 
my  promise,  I  returned  to  my  family. 

"  As  I  was  sitting  at  my  work,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  that 
I  had  already  reformed,  without  knowing  it.  I  sat  for  a  few  mo- 
ments upon  my  shaving  horse,  marvelling  at  my  own  stupidity,  in 
not  having  understood  the  old  gentleman's  drift  before.  I  had  not 
supposed  it  possible  to  abstain  for  twelve  hours,  and  yet  I  had 
already  tried  the  experiment  successfully  for  nearly  nine  days ;  and, 
when  I  marked  the  increased  happiness  of  my  poor  wife,  and  the  light- 
ness of  my  own  spirits,  I  resolved  within  myself,  that  it  should  be 
something  more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder.  I  had  n't  been  inside  the 
meeting-house  for  about  a  year.  Saturday  night,  after  I  had  shut 
up  the  shop,  I  washed  myself  up  nicely,  and,  when  I  went  into  the 
house,  I  told  Peggy,  if  my  coat  wasn't  torn  so  badly,  I  'd  go  to 
meeting  with  her  next  day.  '  Why,  George,'  said  she,  '  I  '11  set 
up  till  morning  to  mend  it,  if  you  '11  go.'  — '  Do  go,  daddy,'  said 
Eli,  and  running  out,  he  got  my  bettermost  shoes,  and  began  to 
scrub  'em  up  for  Sunday.  I  remember  your  text,  that  morning, 
Parson  Wheatly,  and  I  applied  it  to  my  own  case  —  Let  us  iiot  be 
iccary  in  well  doing,  for  i%  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  ive  faini 
not. 

'•On  Monday  morning  I  went  to  see  my  landlord,  Mr.  Robv  ; 
and,  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  left  off  spirit  and  meant  to  work,  he 
agreed  to  wait  for  his  rent. 

"  I  did  not  go  that  morning  to  see  Mr.  Boynton,  and,  in  the  after- 
noon, he  came,  of  his  own  accord,  to  visit  me.  — He  found  me  hard 
at  work.  '  Well,  friend  Webber,'  said  he,  '  thee  didst  not  keep  thy 
appointment.  I  hope  thee  hast  kept  thy  promise.' — '  Yes,  sir,' 
said  I,  '  I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  I  trust,  by  God's  help,  to 
Veep  it  to  the  end.     If  I  can  keep  it  for  ten  days,  I  begin  to  think 
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I  can  keep  it  for  ten  years,  and  to  the  end  of  my  life  ;  and  such,  I 
suppose,  though  I  did  not  understand  you  at  first,  is  the  substance  of 
the  advice  you  intended  to  give  me.'  — 'Yea,  verily,  friend  Web- 
ber,' said  he,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  '  I  can  do  no  m^re  for  thee 
than  thou  hast  done  for  thyself.  If  all,  who  arc  given  to  strong 
drink,  would  make  the  effort,  as  thee  hast  t'one,  the  path  of  refor- 
mation would  be  found  much  easier  than  it  is  supposed  to  be  * 

"  Good  old  friend  Boynton  spread  the  news  of  my  reformation, 
and  I  soon  had  as  much  business  "is  I  could  turn  my  hands  to  ;  and 
from  that  time  to  this,  Peggy  has  had  no  lack  of  that  music  that 
slie  tells  you  she  is  so  fond  of. 

"If  I  am  a  better  man  than  I  was,  yeur  preaching,  Parsoa 
Wheatly,  with  God's  blessing  thereon,  has  had  its  share  in  making 
me  so.  About  two  months  after  I  left  off  spirit,  Peggy  and  I  went 
over  together  to  see  brother  Bailey  and  his  wife.  He  was  sick  in 
bed,  and  both  were  quite  sober.  They  were,  greatly  surprised  at  our 
visit.  Peggy  went  up  and  kissed  her  sister,  and  I  shook  hands  with 
them  both.  I  told  them  that  we  had  come  to  ask  their  forgiveness 
for  all  the  hard  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  which  we  had  ever 
indulged  or  committed  towards  them.  They  behaved  better  than  ] 
had  supposed  they  would.  You  know,  Parson  Wheatly,  how  it  has 
all  come  round.  It  took  a  long  time  to  bring  it  all  right,  but  we 
have  all  four  been  members  of  the  temperance  society  for  years,  and 
I  believe  there  are  few  better  friends  than  brother  Bailey  and  I ;  and 
if  there  is  no  happiness  under  this  roof,  there  is  none  in  Eddington." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Merrick  became  a  devoted  friend  of  the  temperance 
cause.  At  parting,  he  assured  Mr.  Wheatly  that  he  was  desirous 
of  commencing  the  reformation  in  Shuffleton  as  speedily  as  possible  ; 
and  the  haste  with  which  he  finally  drove  off  from  the  door,  produced 
an  impression,  that,  where  the  bodies  and  souls  of  immortal  crea- 
tures are  at  stake,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  is  in  no  great  danger  of  going  too  fast  and  too  far. 


THE  Stage-coach. 


The  pyrotechnist,  after  an  exhibition  of  single  rockets,  until  he  has  reason  to  b*!i«»*,  tfctt  iis* 
|uoiu  taste  inav  possibly  demand  some  change,  occasionally  throws  there  u'-  ar  the  half  daite 
together.  In  the  performance  wliich  is  now  presented  to  the  reader,  we  have  foflowed  this  laudab.a 
example. 

Tlie  substantial  parts  of  all  the  stories,  which  are  narrated  in  the  present  volume,  under  the  titl« 
o'  iij  STAGE-COACH,  have  been  communicated  to  the  writer,  at  difierent  periods,  in  stags*, 
I'.sam-boats,  and  rail-road  cars.  They  have  been  selected,  for  the  present  publication,  fronf  an 
laaxhiiislible  mass  of  materials,  gathered  in  a  similar  manner.  They  have  been  thus  selected,  o.l 
account  cl  the  entire  respectability  of  th-se  individuals,  from  whose  lips  they  were  receivea. 

More  than  one  of  the  tales,  which  are  now  presented,  will,  doubtless,  appear  extraordin.irv,  and 
even  improbable,  to  many  re.iders.  We  are  daily  instructed,  however,  that  the  lej'iiimatp  bounda- 
ries of  triih  are  sufficiently  comprehensive,  to  contain  much  that  is  wondeiful  and  apparently  im- 
probable. In  every  instance,  wherein  a  reasonable  doubt  might  be  supposed  to  ari.'se  in  the  re:ider'» 
mind,  the  writer  of  these  tales  has  corresponded  with  those,  by  whom  the  stories  were  originallj 
•ji.d,  ird  obtained  from  them  a  written  narrative  of  the  important  facts. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  publication  to  illustrate  the  truth,  that  there  is  no  protection  againrt 
the  evils  of  intemperance  in  age,  or  sex,  or  condition  ;  — that  the  holy  oiTice  is  occasionally  brousrht 
jnto  contempt  by  intemperate" clergymen  ;  and  that  to  Him,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity,  the  sin  of  drunkenness  is  equal!/  offensive,  whatever  the  means  may  be,  whereby  it  ia 
produced. 


PART  FIRST. 


Having  tried  the  strength  of  my  lungs  and  the  patience  of  an 
indulgent  assembly,  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  having  engaged  my 
passage  in  the  coach,  which  starts  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
for  the  village  of ,  I  returned  to  my  inn.  and,  request- 
ing the  bar-keeper  to  have  me  called  in  season,  was  shown  to 
my  apartment.  I  perceived,  with  some  surprise  and  regret,  that 
there  were  three  single  beds  in  the  chamber,  and  one  barely  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  persons  of  moderate  stature,  who  were 
sufficiently  disciplined  to  be  content  with  their  respective  allotments. 
The  single  beds  were  occupied.  —  Upon  our  entry,  —  " 'Pon  my 
voord,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  sleepers,  jumping  out  of  bed,  "  it  ish 
de  stage  come  forme;  vat  ish  de  time,  sare?"  —  "No,  no,"  said 
the  bar-keeper;  "  it 's  not  eleven  yet ;  your  stage  will  not  be  along 
for  several  hours."  —  "  Sare,  I  tank  you  for  your  politeness  ;  a  leetil 
more  sleep  I  vill  'ave ;"  and  he  stepped  back  into  his  bed,  with  a 
bi'^j  which,  however  graceful  it  might  have  been,  in  the  costume 
of  the  drawing-room,  appeared  supereminently  ridiculous  in  his  robe 
dc  7iuit.  —  "  Heigh-ho  !"  said  another,  as  he  turned  over,  somewh.-^t 
impatiently,  in  his  bed.  —  "  You  have  no  objection,  I  suppose,  sir," 
said  the  bar-keeper,  addressing  me,  "to  sleeping  with  another 
gentleman."  —  "I  have,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  and  you  know  well  enough, 
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that  you  have  no  right  to  suppose  any  such  thing- ;  for  I  er  ga^ed  a 
single  bed,  and  you  promised  me  that  I  should  have  it."  —  "  Why, 
ves,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  but  it's  court  week,  and  we  are  very  fall 
lo-night.  To-morrow  night,  sir,  we  can  give  you  a  single  bed,  and 
a  room  to  yourself."  —  "  My  friend,"  said  1,  "  I  cannot  convenient- 
ly wait  till  to-morrow  night,  before  I  go  lo  bed,  for  I  am  very  weary. 
1  shall  pay  your  bill,  when  you  call  me  in  the  morning,  and,  accord- 
ing to  your  engagement,  you  must  permit  me  to  sleep  alone."  — 
"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  bar-keeper,  shutting  the  door,  as  he 
retired,  with  unnecessary  violence.  —  "  You  sarve  'im  right,  sare," 
cried  the  Frenchman,  for  such  his  dialect  proclaimed  him  to  be , 
"  vat  he  promish  you,  dat  he  must  parform  :  dat  ish  de  law  of 
France ;  so  it  ish  in  England,  and  de  Low  Countries,  and  indeed, 
sare,  wherever  I  has  been.  I  vill  be  your  vitness,  sare,  wiz  great 
pleasure,  of  all  vat  he  say.  If  I  vas  not  in  bed,  sare,  I  would  have 
de  satisfaction  to  hand  you  my  card,  but  de  morning  vill  do."  — 
"  Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  this  troublesome  fel- 
low, "the  morning  will  do."  —  I  was  soon  undressed,  and  in  bed. 
I  turned  upon  my  side,  in  the  very  centre  of  it.  For  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  any  new-comer,  that,  in  the  language  of  certain 
placards  on  the  doors  of  manufactories,  there  was  no  admittance^ 
except  on  business,  I  disposed  my  limbs,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
the  form  of  the  very  last  letter  in  the  alphabet.  —  I  was  striving 
to  sleep,  when  I  was  again  aroused  by  my  unknow^n  friend :  — 
♦'  Monsieur,  —  mistare,  —  I  regret  I  cannot  call  your  name,  sare,  — 
you  vill  excuse  de  omission."  —  "What  do  you  wantT'  said  I, 
with  some  impatience.  —  "Vat  Ivant?"  said  he,  "netting,  sare, 
only  about  de  card ;  I  go  off  so  long  afore  de  day,  dat  I  vas  fear  I 
should  not  be  able  to  hand  you  my  card,  wizout  disturbing  your 
rapose."  — "  I  care  nothing  about  the  card,"  said  I ;  "I  wish  to 
sleep,  if  possible." — "  So  do  I,"  cried  the  person  who  had  shown 
some  impatience  upon  our  first  entry,  "  and  I  '11  be  much  obliged  to 
you,  mister,  if  you'll  stop  your  outlandish  powwow  till  daylight." 
—  "Vary  veil,  sare,"  cried  the  Frenchman;  and,  after  humming 
the  fraction  of  a  tune,  for  a  few  seconds,  to  conceal  his  initation, 
he  remained  perfectly  silent. 

During  this  period,  the  occupant  of  the  other  sing.fe  bed,  an 
c?{i)erienced  traveller,  no  doubt,  gave  intelligible  evidence  of  his 
profound  slumber,  by  snoring  energetically-  I  was  totally  unaccus- 
tomed to  this  nocturnal  annoyance,  and  found  it  impossible  to  sleep. 
I  had  not  remained  long,  ruminating  upon  my  ill  fortune,  when  the 
p?rson  who  had  silenced  the  Frenchman,  struck  in  with  his  nt.sal 
bassoon,  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  that,  at  first,  I  realJy 
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supposed  it  to  be  the  performance  of  a  waking  wag,  who  finding 
sleep  impracticable,  had  resolved,  for  his  amusement,  to  mal_e  night 
as  hideous  as  possible.  Its  long  continuance,  however,  satisfied  me 
that  it  was  no  joke,  but  an  awful  reality.  Now  and  then,  it  was 
even  alarmingly  stertorous  and  apoplectic.  The  inspiration  of  one 
of  these  trumpeters  was  so  precisely  coincident  with  the  expiration 
of  the  other,  that  the  sound  became  perfectly  continuous.  We  are, 
some  of  us,  so  constituted,  that,  when  our  troubles  are  not  of  an 
aggravated  nature,  misery  will  occasionally  be  converted  into  mirth. 
Vexed  and  disappointed  as  I  was,  I  found  myself  exceedingly  dis- 
posed to  laugh  outright.  At  length,  the  loudest  snorer  suddenly 
suspended  his  operations,  and  the  Frenchman,  who,  I  had  supposed, 
was  fast  asleep,  exclaimed,  "  Tank  Haven,  von  of  dem  ish  dead." 
This  stroke  of  humor  was  perfectly  irresistible,  and  the  loud  laugh- 
ter, which  it  drew  from  me,  awakened  the  whole  group.  "  What 
d'ye  make  such  a  noise  fori"  cried  the  stertorous  gentleman; 
*'  can't  you  let  a  body  sleep  in  peace?"  —  "  Veil,  veil,  sare,"  cried 
the  Frenchman,  as  he  turned  over,  "  now,  maype,  ve  vill  tak  a  fair 
start  vonce  more." 

The  vis  inertia  within  me,  which,  for  the  present  occasion,  tit 
least,  may  be  translated  the  energy  of  drowsiness,  enabled  me  to 
lock  fast  my  senses,  before  the  serenade  recommenced.  The 
powers  of  slumber  seemed  determined  to  make  up,  in  profoundness, 
all  which  they  had  lost  in  time.  The  quality  of  sleep  is  often  of 
more  importance  than  the  quantity.  From  such  deep,  deathlike 
slumber,  it  is  exceedingly  painful  to  be  suddenly  aroused.  The 
sensation  was  eminently  disagreeable,  therefore,  when  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  violent  shake  of  the  shoulder.  I  supposed  I  had  overslept 
myself,  and  asked  if  the  stage  was  ready.  —  "  I  've  been  trying  to 
wake  you,  mister,  for  ten  minutes,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  I  'm  most 
froze,  standing  in  the  cold.  Won't  you  jest  move  to  your  side  of 
the  bed."  —  I  now  began  to  comprehend  the  case,  and,  rubbing  my 
eyes,  beheld  an  uncommonly  corpulent  man,  who  had  undressed 
himself  for  the  night.  He  had  one  foot  on  the  frame  of  the  bed 
and  held  the  candle  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  just  ready  to  extin 
guish.  —  "Sir,"  said  I,  "you  have  been  imposed  on.  I  have 
engaged  this  bed  for  myself,  and  shall  not  consent  to  your  getting 
into  it."  —  "  This  is  pretty  tough,"  said  he  ;  "  I  'm  froze  to  death, 
H'most."  —  "You  had  better  call  the  inn-keeper,  and  get  him  to 
accommodate  you  elsewhere,"  said  I.  — "I  'm  fear'd  he  's  gone  to 
bed,  and  all  shot  up,"  said  the  poor  fellow;  " howsomesever,  I'll 
tjy.''  —  He  did  try,  and  he  certainly  succeeded.  He  rushed  into 
the  centre  of  the  entry,  in  his  undress,  and  holloaed  at  the  top  of  hia 
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lungs  :  — ''  Holloa  !  Mr.  Stuffem,  holloa !  This  ere  ihan  won't  le* 
me  get  mto  bed,  holloa!  holloa!" — The  disturbance  which  fol 
lowed,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  rather  extensive.  I  heard  voices 
in  all  parts  of  the  house  ;  doors  were  opened  in  all  directions.  "  Is 
it  fire  ?"  inquired  a  female  voice.  —  "  What 's  to  pay  there  V'  cried 
the  host.  —  "  Stage  come,  — hey  T'  cried  several  persons  at  once. 
At  length,  the  bar-keeper  appeared,  explained  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance, and  led  off  his  shivering  customer  to  another  apartment. 

We  had  scarcely  recovered  from  this  annoyance,  before  the  cham 
ber  door  was  opened  by  the  porter  with  a  light :  —  "  Esstera  mail  'a 
coming, — hear  the  horn  on  the  hill  now,  —  French  gentleman's 
baggage  ready  1"  —  "  Dat  ish  myself,"  cried  the  Frenchman,  leap- 
ing out  of  bed.  — "  Where  's  your  baggage,  sir?"  —  "  Baggage  I 
—  vat  you  mean  —  de  big  tronk?  —  no,  sare,  me  no  have  'em.  I 
vill  bring  down  my  baggage  wiz  myself,  sare."  —  "  You  '11  have  to 
make  haste,  — the  mail  only  stops  three  minutes  to  shift  horses."  — 
*'  Tree  minnit !  — no  more?  —  'pon  my  voord  !"  —  The  Utile  French- 
man made  all  possible  expedition.  In  a  short  time,  the  poster's 
voice  was  again  heard  at  the  door: — "All  ready  —  mail  can't 
'wait."  — "  Immadiately,  sare,"  cried  the  Frenchman;  "whew, 
whew,  whew,  —  come,  Gabrielle."  Upon  this  signal,  a  lapdog 
sprang  out  of  the  bed,  and  shook  its  shaggy  locks  and  tinkling  bell. 
The  Frenchman  seized  a  little  bundle,  which  probably  contained  the 
bulk  of  his  earthly  possessions,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  placed 
upon  his  left  arm  a  leather  fiddle-case,  and  the  favorite  Gabrielle, 
and,  as  he  hurried  from  the  room,  stopped  for  an  instant  at  my  bed- 
side, to  say,  "  Sare,  dis  ish  my  card,  vich  I  have  de  honor  to  pre- 
sent;  adieu,  monsieur."  Down  ran  the  little  Frenchman,  and  in  a 
moment  I  heard  the  coach  door  close,  the  crack  of  the  whip,  and 
the  rumbling  of  the  wheels,  as  the  vehicle  rolled  av/ay  over  the 
rough,  frozen  ground. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  ;  —  it  was  half  past  two  o'clock.  Half  an 
liour  remained  to  me,  before  the  arrival  of  the  northern  stage.  As 
I  have  always  felt  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  embarrassment  and 
f.hagrin.  when  others,  high  or  low,  have  been  detained  on  account 
of  my  delay,  I  rose  and  began  to  dress  myself.  — I  had  just  finished 
my  toilet,  and  strapped  my  trunk,  when  the  vehicle  arrived.  The 
]>orter  met  me  at  the  door.  "  Ay,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  threw  my 
baggage  upon  his  shoulder,  "  I  wish  all  other  folks  was  as  punctual 
as  your  honor."  —  "  Well,  my  friend,"  I  replied,  "  if  the  past  night 
is  a  fair  sample  of  those  which  are  to  come,  there  will  be  little 
sleeping  in  this  house,  and  you  will,  of  course,  be  spared  the  trouble 
of  waiving  your  guests."  —  It  was  extremely  dark.     A  little  pei- 
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Bonal  contact,  as  I  entered  the  coach,  nssured  me  that  there  were 
other  passengers  there.  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  my  favor 
ite.  seat  was  unoccupied.  Having  no  partiality  for  a  back  seat,  [ 
prefer  to  place  myself  where  I  shall  be  least  liable  to  interruption, 
upon  the  subsequent  introduction  of  elderly  persons  or  females.  I 
was  soon  firmly  planted  in  a  corner  of  the  front  seat,  with  my  back 
towards  the  horses,  and  my  right  shoulder  to  the  canvass.  It  was 
ver>  cold  ;  the  floor,  however,  was  abundantly  supplied  with  straw 
for  the  comfort  of  our  feet ;  and  the  coach  was  made  as  close  as 
possible.  — "  Frosty  morning,"  said  one  of  the  company,  shortly 
after  we  had  started  on  our  way.  This,  however,  as  Goldsmith 
pleasantly  observes,  in  his  history  of  the  club  of  savans,  having  been 
addressed  to  no  one  in  particular,  no  one  felt  himself  bound  to 
answer  it.  We  had  not  ridden  far,  before  the  smell  of  brandy  * 
became  very  perceptible. 

The  present  exhibition  of  any  instrument,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed for  the  destruction  of  a  friend  or  neighbor,  is,  of  course, 
exceedingly  revolting.  I  once  knew  an  amiable  woman,  who  was 
immediately  reduced  to  a  condition  of  palpable  misery,  by  the  slight- 
est effluvium  of  musk,  because  her  infant  child  had  been  destroyed," 
though  many  years  before,  by  its  injudicious  administration,  under 
the  direction  of  an  unskilful  physician.  I  have  read,  in  a  work  of 
high  reputation,  an  account  of  a  gentleman,  whose  nervous  system 
was  by  no  means  remarkably  excitable  on  common  occasions,  but 
who  instantly  fainted,  at  the  smell  of  opium,  because  his  only 
daughter  had  fallen  a  victim  to  its  accidental  employment  in  a  liquid 
form.  These  recollections  presented  themselves  before  my  mind,  as 
we  rode  along  in  silence,  and  in  the  dark.  Wherefore  is  it  thusi  I 
inquired  within  myself.  Why  does  not  this  disagreeable  odor  — 
which,  by  the  way,  was  becoming  more  powerful  every  moment,  as, 
in  our  closed  vehicle,  it  was  generated  much  faster  than  it  could 
possibly  escape  —  why  does  not  this  odor  frequently  produce  the 
very  same  effects?  Brandy  has  destroyed  millions  of  mankind. 
Yet  I  have  known  a  father,  whom  it  had  deprived  of  three  children, 
and  who  still  drank  it  with  delight,  while  he  invoked  from  on  high, 
or,  in  more  accurate  language,  from  below,  innumerable  curses  upon 
the  temperance  reform.  I  have  known  a  childless  widow,  whose 
husband  and  children  had  been  destroyed  by  this  fatal  beverage,  still 
place  the  poisoned  chalice  to  her  lips,  and  apparently  prefer  its  odor 
to  that  of  the  rose  or  the  violet.  And  why  is  it  thus?  The  ship- 
wreck of  a  hundred  emigrants,  and  the  loss  of  all  their  lives,  would, 
(or  the  moment,  be  less  likely  to  abstract  the  attention  of  the  busy 
world  from  their  multiplied  engagements  and  cares,  than  the  fall  and 
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consequent  destruction  of  a  single  aeronaut,  in  the  centre  of  some 
great  city.  The  first  of  these  calamities  occurs  in  the  way  of  profit- 
able business,  and  the  other  is  the  result  of  an  idle  and  hazardous 
experirr.cnt.  The  first  announcement  of  the  bursting  of  a  boiler, 
and  the  consequent  death  of  a  single  human  being,  when  circulated 
through  the  land,  produced  everywhere  a  sensation  of  astonishment 
and  horror.  Steam-boats  were  then  mere  problems,  and  locomotive 
engines  upon  rail-roads  were  unknown.  But  now  they  have  become 
established,  and  are  parts  of  our  very  mode  of  existence.  They 
have  virtually  contributed  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  near 
again  together,  as  they  were  before  their  employment,  by  an  equiva- 
lent saving  of  time,  in  transitu.  They  are  justly  ranked  among  the 
most  productive  sources  of  emolument.  To  be  sure,  the  loss  of 
life,  which  they  produce  at  the  present  day,  is  enormous :  but  it 
seems  to  be  considered  of  .ittle  account,  beyond  a  brief  ejaculatory 
paragraph  in  some  public  journal,  whose  editor  happens  not  to  be 
mterested  in  the  stock.  They  are  profitable,  and  that  is  enough. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  concern  for  so  much  human  flesh  and  blood, 
sacrificed  in  its  operations,  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  balanced  by 
the  profit,  which  the  speculation  unquestionably  yields.  —  Brandy, 
and  all  other  intoxicating  liquors,  are  articles  of  commerce.  They, 
also,  individually  and  collectively,  have  produced  innumerable 
deaths.  But  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  considered  here,  which  is 
obvious  and  broad  :  the  application  of  steam  power  is  eminently  use- 
ful to  mankind  ;  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  operations  as  are 
connected  with  its  use,  are  not  thereby  impelled,  as  by  an  irresistible 
demon,  to  the  commission  of  every  crime  ;  they  are  not  necessarily 
plunged  into  every  species  of  misery  ;  and,  instead  of  being  reduced 
to  poverty,  they  are  in  the  way  of  acquiring  their  daily  bread.  The 
very  reverse  of  all  this  is  true  in  regard  to  intoxicating  liquor,  for  it 
is  infinitely  worse  than  useless  as  a  beverage.  Here,  then,  is  an 
extraordinary  condition  of  things.  If  the  great  mass  of  those,  wl\o 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  do  not  profess  to  be  Christians,  the 
great  majority  affect  to  be  tenacious  of  their  reputation  as  moral 
men  ;  and  yet  they  stop  not,  for  a  moment,  to  count  the  loss  of 
health,  and  property,  and  respectability,  and  life,  temporal  and 
eternal,  which  inevitably  follows,  as  a  consequence  of  their  traffic. 
Many  of  these  men,  who  would  repel  the  general  charge  of  inimo 
rality,  are,  nevertheless,  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  vocation  like  this. 
Their  employment  is  lawlul ;  and  the  mass  of  wretchedness  and  losa 
of  life,  which  follow,  are  matters  to  be  settled  between  the  con- 
sumer and  his  God !  —  The  end  is  not  yet,  thought  I ;  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  I  cannot  believe  it  wiU  be  ictermined  precisely  thus. 
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I  continued  to  ruminate  in  this  manner,  as  we  rolled  silently  foi- 
ward  in  the  dark,  until  my  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  a  sound, 
precisely  similar  to  that,  produced  by  the  sudden  extraction  of  a  cork 
from  the  mouth  of  a  bottle.  The  noise  manifestly  orig-inated  within 
the  vehicle,  in  which  we  were  riding ;  and  in  a  very  few  seconds, 
the  odor  of  the  brandy-cask  became  more  pungent  than  ever.  It 
really  appeared  to  me  a  measure  of  indecorum,  amounting  almost 
to  audacity,  in  the  present  era  of  comparative  purification,  to  travel 
^^ith  a  brandy-bottle  in  a  stage-coach,  and  deliberately  to  draw  the 
cork  and  partake  of  its  contents,  in  the  company  of  others.  After 
a  short  time,  the  effluvium  became  so  exceedingly  disagreeable, 
associated  as  it  was  with  the  conviction,  that  it  came  into  my  own 
nostrils,  hot  and  reeking,  and  doubly  distilled,  from  the  gastric  ap- 
paratus of  some  human  being,  that  I  resolved  to  let  down  the  window 
of  the  carriage.  —  "  It  is  so  close,"  said  I,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  "  that  I  presume  no  one  will  object  to  a  httle  fresh  air."  — 
"  Dat  ish  a  goot  move,  mynheer,"  said  one  of  the  passengers,  in  a 
roQgh  voice,  whom,  from  his  language  and  accent,  I  supposed  to  be 
a  Dutchman.  I  have  often  remarked,  that,  when  the  suspicion  of 
guilt  is  suddenly  awakened,  in  a  miscellaneous  company,  the  offender 
is  often  the  first  to  reply  to  any  observation,  which  stimulates  the 
consciousness  of  obliquity.  —  In  the  language  of  Paul,  I  "■  icished 
for  day,'''  that  I  might  behold  the  visage  of  this  barbarian,  who  had 
thus  violated  the  rules  of  common  decency.  But,  as  I  had  no  reason 
to  expect  its  speedy  approach,  I  rolled  myself  up  in  my  cloak,  and 
soon  fell  asleep.  My  slumber  was  once  or  twice  partially  inter- 
rupted, by  a  sort  of  imperfect  consciousness,  when  the  stage  occa- 
sionally stopped  upon  its  way.  When  I  awoke,  there  was  barely 
light  enough  to  examine  my  watch,  and  I  was  gratified  to  find  1 
had,  for  nearly  two  hours,  enjoyed  unbroken  slumber.  I  was  now 
able  to  discover  the  general  outlines  of  my  fellow-travellers.  Upon 
the  back  seat,  were  three  females.  Upon  my  left  hand,  and  on  the 
same  seat  with  myself,  were  two  of  my  own  sex,  and  the  middle 
seat  was  occupied  by  two  others.  Day  now  began  to  pour  in  upon 
us  rapidly,  and  the  dress  and  features  of  my  companions  were  clearly 
visible.  The  reader  may  rest  assured,  that  I  kept  a  sharp  iook-out 
for  the  Dutchman.  When  any  individual,  whom  we  have  nevei 
seen,  has  made  an  agreeable  impression  upon  our  mitids,  or  the 
reverse,  imagination  delights  to  play  the  statuary,  and  executes  a 
model  of  the  original  ;  but  how  very  frequently  we  are  c«iinpejied  to 
cast  It  down  as  faithless  and  unjust !  Upon  the  present  occasion, 
however,  I  had  "w  image  of  the  Dutchman  in  my  mind,  which  proved 
to  be  tolerably  3orrect.     In  selecting  him  from  the  group,  I  had 
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fixed  my  eyes  upon  a  heavy,  round-shouldered  personage,  appar 
ently  about  five  and  fifty  years  o''  age,  sitting  upon  the  middle  seat, 
his  complexion,  though  red  enouj^h,  for  one  of  intemperate  habits, 
was  somewhat  clearer  than  I  should  have  expected.  He  wore  a 
comfortable  wrapper  of  huge  dimensions,  and  sat  with  both  hands 
resting  on  the  top  of  an  unpeeled  hickory  staff.  His  ample  coun- 
tenmce  had  once  been  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox 
His  eyes,  which  were  uncommonly  small,  were  placed  in  his  head,, 
in  the  most  unneighborly  manner,  and  his  dark,  grizzly  hair,  which 
was  very  abundant,  hung  forth  in  every  direction,  from  under  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  not  much  the  worse  for  wear.  The  still  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  decidedly  severe.  I  was  not  left  long 
in  doubt,  if  I  had  singled  out  the  Dutchman.  His  little  twinkling 
eyes  no  sooner  encountered  mine,  than  he  exclaimed,  in  the  same 
gruff  voice,  motioning  with  his  head  towards  the  coach  window, 
"  He  vill  pe  foine  day." — I  replied  simply  by  nodding  assent,  and 
we  still  rode  on  in  silence.  By  his  side,  upon  the  same  seat,  and 
directly  opposite  to  my  left-hand  neighbor,  sat  a  well-dressed  young 
man.  He  upon  my  left  was  a  grave  personage  in  black,  who  bore 
evident  marks  of  dl  health,  and  the  one  beyond,  upon  the  same  seat, 
was  apparently  a  gentleman,  and,  as  I  conjectured,  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  One  of  the  females,  who  sat  in  that  corner  of  the 
stage,  which  was  diagonally  opposite  to  mine,  possessed  uncommon 
comeliness  of  person.  I  judged  her  age  to  be  about  four  or  five  and 
twenty.  She  had  a  Tuscan  straw  bonnet,  prettily  lined  and  trim- 
med, an  exceedingly  neat  riding-cloak,  with  a  boa  round  her  neck, 
and  a  travelling-basket  of  wicker  on  her  lap.  Immediately  next  to 
her,  sat  a  decently-dressed  woman  of  forty,  bearing  in  her  coun- 
tenance those  peculiar  characteristics,  which  can  never  be  mistaken, 
whether  we  encounter  them  in  the  over-peopled  cellars  and  garrets 
of  a  city,  or  upon  their  secondare  emigration  to  the  far-away  west, 
and  which  mark,  beyond  the  possibility  of  misconception,  a  native 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  corner,  directly  opposite  to  me,  was 
occupied  by  a  much  younger  woman,  who  had  still  the  marks  and 
numbers  of  personal  beauty.  She  was  extremely  pale,  however, 
and  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning. 

The  silence  of  our  journey  was  finally  broken  by  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who  sat  in  the  corner,  on  my  left  hand.  — '*  I  attended  your 
lecture  last  evening,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  me;  — 
**  there  is  still  a  great  amount  of  intemperance  in  our  country."  — 
"Yes,  sir,"  I  replied,  "undoubtedly  there  is;  but  I  think  we  are 
apt  to  deceive  ourselves,  in  regard  to  that  a.nount,  because  oui 
attention  is,  at  the  present  day,  more  likely  tc  be  attracted  by  indi- 
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vidual  jases,  than  it  was  in  former  times."  While  I  uttered  tliis 
reply,  looked  steadily  at  the  Dutchman.  He  discovered  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  embarrassment,  but  instantly  exclaimed,  "  J)at 
ish  de  matter ;  von  trunkard  now  look  more  pig,  nor  foorty  ven  1 
vas  a  leetil  poy."  — I  was  at  first  astonished  at  this  fellow's  impu- 
dence, who  was  accustomed,  as  I  entertained  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  to  travel  with  his  brandy-bottle  in  his  pocket ;  but  I  imme- 
diately recollected,  that  there  are  moderate  drinkers,  who,  whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  result,  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of 
ever  becoming  drunkards.  This  man,  thought  I,  is  of  that  number. 
—  "I  never  fail,"  continued  the  elderly  gentleman,  "to  attend 
these  lectures,  for  I  think  highly  of  the  temperance  reformation,  as 
a  grand  moral  machine  ;  and  I  have  a  sufficient  reason,  of  a  private 
nature,  for  bidding  it  God  speed.  Some  lecturers  deal  in  nothing 
but  statistics  from  beginning  to  end ;  others  appear  to  think,  that 
intemperance,  and  all  its  awful  effects,  are  legitimate  subjects  for 
mirth.  Now  I  cannot  think  so.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to 
laugh  at  the  serpentine  movement  of  a  drunkard.  I  used  to  follow 
and  hoot  at  him,  as  he  staggered,  and  pelt  him  perhaps,  when  he 
fell  in  the  mire.  But,  could  I  renew  my  youth  and  still  retain  my 
present  knowledge,  I  should  not  have  the  heart  to  do  s€  again. 
When  I  see  a  poor  drunkard,  at  the  present  day,  I  follow  him,  in 
imagination,  to  his  hovel  of  misery,  —  the  trembhng  wife,  the  vic- 
tim of  his  diabolical  career,  appears  before  me ;  I  see  his  terrified 
children,  as  they  fly  at  his  approach,  and  I  have  no  appetite  for 
laughter."  —  "  Poor  childher  !  dat  ish  roight,  mynheer,"  cried  the 
Dutchman,  as  he  raised  his  staff  a  few  inches,  still  grasping  the  end 
of  it  with  both  hands,  and  bringing  its  lower  extremity  with  some 
violence  upon  the  floor. — This  is  an  extraordinary  creature,  said  I 
within  myself.  But  I  was  still  more  perplexed,  when,  in  an  instant 
after,  I  saw  him  brush  the  tear  from  his  eye.  After  all,  it  may  be 
nothing  but  the  brandy,  thought  I.  —  "  Sir,"  continued  the  old  gen- 
tleman, still  addressing  himself  to  me,  "there  is  one  particular,  in 
which  I  think  you  gentlemen,  who  lecture  upon  temperance,  are 
strangely  mistaken ;  you  direct  your  remarks  exclusively  to  your 
own  sex,  as  though  you  had  the  same  notions  of  intemperance  in 
women,  which  the  Athenians  entertained  of  parricide,  and  supposed 
the  crime  of  drunkenness  impracticable  by  females."  —  "Why, 
sir,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  who  sat  at  my  elbow,  and  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation  before.  "  you  will  admit,  that 
such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare."  —  "  No.  sir,"  replied  the  elderly 
gentleman,  "  I  shall  admit  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  true    hat  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare      My  experience 
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in  public  and  private  life,  for  many  years,  has  made  me  acquainted 
with  a  great  many  intemperate  women."  —  At  this  moment,  the 
Ii'ish  lady  was  seized  wjth  a  violent  fit  of  couching.  —  "  Do  you  not 
think,  sir,"  inquired  the  gentleman  in  black,  "that  such  examples 
are  rare,  among  the  higher  orders  of  society?"  —  "  As  far  as  my 
experience  has  gone,"  replied  the  other,  "there  are  more  drunken 
men,  among  the  lower,  than  among  the  higher  classes.  I  believe 
there  are  not  so  many  drunken  women  in  the  lower  ranks,  as 
drunken  men,  but  there  are  very  many.  Among  the  higher  classes, 
1  believe  the  proportion  of  the  drunken  women  to  the  drunken  men 
is  relatively  about  the  same.  Every  vice  may  be  so  qualified,  and 
adorned,  and  subtilized,  that  its  real  essence  may  be  as  effectually 
concealed,  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  a  quack  nostrum,  by  the 
presence  of  some  pungent,  essential  oil.  Vice  may  thus  pass 
unchallenged,  through  the  world.  Now  and  then,  some  sturdy 
herald  may  cry,  Who  goes  there!  But  such  evidences  of  fidelity, 
in  those  high  places,  where  sin  has  built  itself  a  citadel,  are  not 
often  the  passports  to  favor  and  promotion.  Drunkenness  in  high 
life,  you  must  remember,  is  not  so  disgusting  a  spectacle.  The 
wife  of  a  common  laborer,  drunk  with  rum,  stretched  upon  the  floor 
of  their  dirty  kennel,  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  filthy,  starving 
children,  is  certainly  a  revolting  object.  But  a  fine  lady,  splendidly 
arrayed,  who  happens  to  be  made  garrulous,  familiar,  inarticulate, 
and  at  last  sillily  or  stupidly  drunk  upon  champagne,  or  whiskey 
punch,  or  Madeira,  is  not  such  an  unattractive  object  after  all."  — 
"  Pray,  sir,"  again  inquired  the  gentleman  in  black,  "  what  do  you 
mean,  by  the  word  drunk,  in  these  examples?"  —  "I  mean  this, 
sir,"  replied  the  other  :  "  when  a  female  is  in  such  a  condition,  that 
she  solicits  or  permits  familiarities,  by  Avord  or  look,  from  the  othei 
sex,  which  she  would  not  permit,  and  much  less  solicit,  were  it  not 
for  the  champagne,  she  is  then  drunk.  But  this  is  not  all,  sir  :  go 
and  ask  any  respectable  female,  who  has  seen  much  of  gay,  fash- 
ionable life,  if  the  wine,  and  hot  whiskey  punch,  and  liqueurs,  con- 
s-.i.med  by  young  girls,  and  old  girls,  and  married  ladies,  at  rouis, 
assemblies,  and  balls,  are  not  frequently  usedin  such  measure,  as  to 
disturb  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves  in  an  obvious  manner, 
and  you  may  be  sure  of  an  affirmative  answer." 

During  this  conversation,  the  passengers,  with  a  single  excep;ion. 
were  extremely  attentive  to  the  old  gentleman's  remarks,  who  spoke 
with  the  air  of  a  man,  who  had  witnessed  the  very  effects,  which  he 
so  naturally  described.  The  pretty  woman  in  the  Tuscan  straw 
had  been  sitting  for  some  time  with  her  eyes  closed.  —  "Female 
drunkenness,"  continued  the  elderly  gentleman,  '  is  not  confined  to 
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Jie  two  extremities  of  social  life  :  there  is  a  large  proportion  among 
the  middling  classes.  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  a  well- 
dressed  young  female  of  that  rank  of  society,  go  deliberately  to  a 
tavern  bar,  early  in  ihe  morning,  and  take  her  dram,  and  have  her 
brandy-bottle  filled  before  she  took  her  seat  in  the  stage-coach."  — 
"Tender!"  cried  the  Dutchman,  rolhng  up  his  eyes. — At  this 
moment,  the  young  woman  in  the  Tuscan  appeared  to  awaken  from 
her  slumbers.  She  drew  her  cloak  more  closely  about  her  neck, 
and  seemed  to  become  very  suddenly  engaged  in  the  adjustment  of 
ber  bonnet  and  curls.  —  "  Sir,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  whoso 
exjjeriences  were  like  the  contents  of  the  widow's  cruise,  "  I  havo 
known  this  very  young  woman,  of  whom  I  now  speak,  within  half 
an  hour  from  the  time  when  she  took  her  first  dram  at  the  bar, 
draw  forth  the  stopper  of  the  casket,  that  contained  her  jev^el,  and 
lake  another,  as  she  travelled  in  the  public  coach."  — "  Vy, 
mynheer,"  exclaimed  the  Dutchman,  "  vat  a  salt  herring  of  a 
woman  dat  must  pe  !"  —  "  Mister,"  cried  the  young  woman  in  iho 
Tuscan,  addressing  the  elderly  gentleman,  with  an  expression  of  ill 
nature,  "  why  can't  you  let  the  women  alone,  and  talk  about  the 
drunken  men?  there  are  enough  to  serve  your  turn,  I  'm  sure."  — 
"  If  my  remarks  are  unpleasant  to  you  or  any  other  person  in  the 
carriage,"  replied  he,  with  much  suavity  of  manner,  "I  will  cer- 
tainly not  continue  them."  —  "I  don't  care  whether  you  do  or 
not,"  she  rejoined;  "it's  very  ridiculous  for  >ou  to  tell  about 
women's  drinking  brandy  in  the  stage.  I  don't  beheve  it.  Here  's 
three  of  us;  now  which  was  it?"  —  "I  have  made  no  accusation 
against  any  person  present,  my  good  woman,"  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman.—  "  Your  good  woman  ! "  retorted  the  Tuscan  ;  "I'm  not 
your  good  woman  neither,  by  a  great  sight,  and  I  guess  now,  mis- 
ter, you  better  mind  your  business,  and  hold  your  impudent  slack." 
—  "  Shlack  !"  said  the  Dutchman  ;  "vat  ish  dat?"  as  he  lifted  up 
his  hands  in  amazement,  and  half  timidly  turned  his  head  to  behold 
the  speaker.  —  The  old  gentleman  made  no  reply,  but  his  uncom- 
monly expressive  countenance  was  full  of  things  unutterable.  — 
Here,  then,  was  an  edaircissempnt.  Of  course  I  had  done  manifest 
injustice  to  the  poor  Dutchman,  for  which  I  vi^ould  most  cheerfully 
have  craved  his  pardon.  We  rode  on,  for  a  few  moments,  in 
silejice  ;  the  interchange  of  glances  among  the  company  establishing 
the  fact,  that  not  a  doubt  remained  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  case,  orthe  identity  of  the  guilty  party. 

During  the  short  silence,  which  ensued,  I  turned  my  eyes 
upon  this  young  woman,  whom  T  had  thought  so  uncommonly 
pretty  ;    a  marvellous  change  had  taken  place  in  her  appearancu, 
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within  a  brief  space,  or  the  new  associations,  which  had  arisen  m 
my  mind  in  regard  to  her,  had  operated  strangely  upon  my  powers 
of  vision.  In  her  agitation,  she  had  thrown  her  dress  into  some 
httle  disorder:  her  hair  had  fallen  down  ;  and  her  bonnet,  acciden- 
tally, or  perhaps  to  avoid  our  scrutiny,  had  become  drawn  to  ere 
side  of  her  face.  She  seemed  not  to  sit  very  firmly  in  her  seat. 
Occasionally  I  obtained  a  fair  view  of  her  features.  I  could  not 
doubt,  that  the  brandy  she  had  taken,  upon  an  empty  stomach,  had 
already  affected  the  brain  and  nerves.  Her  eyes  had  lost  a  portion 
of  their  brilliancy ;  her  color  was  heightened  to  a  remarkable 
degree  undoubtedly  in  part  from  anger ;  her  lips  were  apart,  and 
wore  that  dry,  yet  varnished  appearance,  which  is  not  unusual  with 
intoxicated  persons :  and  the  general  expression  of  her  features 
was  characterized  by  that  air  of  defiance,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
exhibited  by  a  guilty  person,  who,  though  conscious  of  being  sus 
pected,  is  still  confident  in  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  against 
him.  While  I  was  occupied  in  contemplating  her  countenance,  some 
movable  article,  upon  the  floor  of  the  vehicle,  now  and  then  struck 
against  my  foot :  I  cast  down  my  eyes  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
olDserved  a  flat  bottle,  of  that  description,  which,  in  the  cant  dialect 
of  travellers,  is  called  a  pistol.  It  was  about  half  full  of  some 
dark-colored  liquor.  1  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  our  fair  Tuscan's 
bottle,  and  that  its  contents  were  brandy.  A  rapid  combination  of 
circumstances  instantly  accounted  for  its  present  location  on  the 
floor  ;  her  willow  basket,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  was  pro- 
vided with  a  cover  opening  on  each  side  ;  it  rested  on  her  lap  ;  the 
jolting  of  the  carriage,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  her  balance,  had 
canted  the  basket ;  the  cover,  on  the  side  towards  me,  had  fallen 
open ;  the  bottle  had  escaped,  and,  sliding  softly  over  her  cloak, 
had  fallen,  unnoticed,  upon  the  straw.  I  took  it  up,  unobserved  by 
her,  and  placed  it  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage  behind  me. 

Our  elderly  companion,  who  had  been  completely  silenced,  by 
the  unexpected  harshness  of  the  Tuscan's  retort  upon  him,  felt  him- 
self sufficiently  strengthened,  by  this  little  incident,  which  occurred 
under  his  eye,  to  renew  the  conversation.  "  We  are  not  far  froir 
the  inn,  where  we  breakfast,"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch  ;  "  I 
shall  relish  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  those,  who  prefer  brandy,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  accommodated,  for  the  temperance  reform  has 
effected  very  little  here,  among  the  hills." — "  Mister,"  said  the 
Tuscan,  "  I  guess  you  love  brandy  as  well  as  other  folks.  If 
you  "11  only  have  patience  till  you  get  to  the  tavern,  you  *11  get  a 
plenty,  and  I  guess  there  's  none  any  nearer."  —  "  Young  woman, 
I  believe  you  are  mistaken,"  said  I,  holding  up  the  brandy-botlia 
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before  her  eyes.  —  The  effect  was  electrical.  It  would  be  no  e:isy 
matter  to  describe  the  expression  of  her  features  at  that  moment 
She  uttered  not  a  syllable.  Amazement,  that  her  own  brandy-bot- 
tle should  have  gotten  into  my  possession,  and  be  thus  suddenly  pro- 
duced to  testify  against  her,  mingled  with  an  almost  idiotic  smile  or 
rather  grin  of  half-drunken  shame.  —  "I  will  not  inquire,"  contin- 
ued 1,  addressing  this  unhappy  creature,  "  if  this  bottle  of  brandy  is 
yours,  for  you  have  asserted  that  there  was  none  nearer  than  the 
tavern.  Is  it  yours,  sir  ?"  addressing  the  young  man  who  sat  before 
me.  —  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  never  saw  it  till  you  took  it  from  the 
floor."  —I  repeated  the  inquiry  to  the  two  gentlemen  on  my  left, 
and  received  a  similar  reply. —  "Is  it  yours,  sir?"  said  I  to  the 
Dutchman.  —  "  No,  mynheer,  I  never  trink  em  more  nor  tirty-foor 
year." — I  inquired  of  the  young  lady  in  black,  who  replied  by  a 
faint  smile  and  a  slight  movement  of  the  head.  —  No  one  remained 
but  the  Irish  woman  ;  —  "  Is  it  yours?"  said  I.  —  "  Indaad,  and  it 
is  not,  your  honor,"  said  she  ;  "  it 's  not  myself  that  wud  be  after 
taking  the  crathur  along  wid  me  that  a  way,  ye  may  be  sure  ;  and 
enough  o'  the  misery  o'  thrinking  that  same  's  happunt  to  me  and 
mine  afore  now,  ye  may  depind."  —  "Look  here,  mister,"  cried 
the  Tuscan,  resuming  the  offensive,  and  turning  upon  me,  "isn't 
that  bottle  yours?"  —  After  the  laugh  had  subsided,  which  this 
sally  produced,  — "  No,"  said  I,  "  it  is  not,  and  if  it  were,  I  should 
be  one  of  the  most  inconsistent  creatures  in  existence  ;  for,  last  night, 
1  lectured  upon  temperance ;  and  propose  to  do  the  same  thing  to- 
night ;  but  let  us  see  if  the  driver  can  give  us  any  explanation  of 
this  mystery.  Driver,"  continued  I,  putting  forth  my  head,  and 
addressing  an  uncommonly  fine-looking  young  man,  who  was  driv- 
ing six  in  hand,  "  we  have  found  a  bottle  of  brandy  on  the  floor  of 
your  coach  ;  does  it  belong  to  you  ?"  —  "  Me,  sir  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  desperate  stuff  as  that ;  but  1  '11 
take  charge  of  it,  sir."  — I  handed  him  the  bottle  :  and,  in  an  instant 
ifter,  a  crash,  as  it  struck  against  the  stone  wall  at  the  road-side, 
Announced  its  fate.  —  "  You  've  broke  my  bottle!"  exclaimed  the 
Tuscan,  as  she  half  rose  from  her  seat.  —  "  Dat  ish  droll  enough," 
said  the  Dutchman;  "it  ish  like  de  judgment  of  Solomon's; 
popody  could  foind  vich  was  de  true  moder,  till  de  leetil  chilt  was  la 
be  cut  up."  —  The  coach  now  stopped  at  the  inn  ;  and  tiiis  unliappy 
young  woman,  after  alighting,  was  scarcely  able  to  reach  the  door 
without  assistance. 

After  we  were  seated  at  the  breakfast  table,  some  one  inquired  of 
*iie  girl  in  attendance,  if  the  young  woman,  who  was  of  our  com- 
pany, knew  that  breakfa&t  w;is  ready.     "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply; 
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"  but  she  says  she  is  not  very  well,  and  has  taken  a  cracker  and  & 
glass  of  brandy  and  water  by  herself."  —  As  we  sat  at  breakfast, 
the  case  of  this  young  oiTender  was  our  only  topic  ;  and,  just  before 
we  rose  fron>  table,  the  girl  who  waited,  and  who  had  evidently 
taken  a  very  natural  interest  in  our  conversation,  remarked,  thai  this 
young  woman  had  requested  the  bar-keeper  to  let  her  have  another 
bottle  of  brand}  ;  and,  when  he  told  her  that  the  other  passengers 
would  be  displeased,  if  a  female  rode  in  the  coach  with  a  bottle  <..f 
brandy,  she  had  met  his  objection,  by  offering  to  ride  outside  with 
the  driver,  but  that  he  had  still  persisted  in  his  refusal. 

We  all  agreed,  that  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  being,  and  of 
the  origin  of  the  abominable  habit,  which  appeared  to  have  obtained 
entire  possession  of  her,  must  be  extremely  interesting  ,  and  the  task 
of  gathering  such  parts  of  it  from  her  own  mouth,  as  she  might  be 
induced,  by  kind  and  compassionate  inquiry,  to  reveal,  was  assigned 
to  me.  —  "  I  fear,  sir,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  "  you  will  find 
her  so  very  stupid  from  intoxication,  when  we  resume  our  seats  in 
the  carriage,  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  acquire  much  knowledge 
of  her  history."  —  "  I  reckon  she  "s  an  old  offender,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  You  probably  reckon  then  without  your  host,  my  young 
friend,"  remarked  the  elderly  gentleman  ;  "for  she  wears  not  the 
marks  and  numbers  of  one,  who  has  been  addicted  to  the  habit  for 
any  great  length  of  time."  —  "  I  once  knew  a  case,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman in  black,  "  of  a  young  woman,  who  became  intemperate  from 
love."  —  "  Veil,  vary  veil,"  said  the  Dutchman,  "  vat  ish  de  case 
here  but  love  of  de  prandy  ?"  —  "  Perhaps,"  remarked  the  young 
lady  who  had  occupied  the  corner  in  front  of  me,  —  "  perhaps  she 
has  a  tyrant  for  her  lord  and  master."  —  "  And  that  same  it  is,  to 
be  sure  ;  you  've  jist  got  a  teeste  o'  the  truth  o'  the  hull  mather,  ye 
may  be  sartain,"  cried  the  Irish  woman  ;  "  there  's  nathing  moor 
dutistable  contagious  anonder  the  blissit  sun,  than  a  cantankerous, 
vile  felly  o'^a  husband,  what 's  a  thrinking  and  swearing,  and  moor 
fuller  o'  divilment  nor  a  bag  o'  fleas,  fro'  marning  to  night.  It 's 
jist  what  the  leddy  has  spukken  ;  it 's  a  tyrant  o'  a  lard  and  maaster 
what's  driven  the  poor  sowl  to  her  present  perdition."  —  "  May  pe 
so,"  said  the  Dutchman,  "  bat,  of  all  de  pig  tyrants  vat  I  ever  read 
a])out,  de  piggest  tyrant  and  de  hardest  master  vas  von  Mynheer 
Prandy -pottle."  —  "Stage  is  ready,"  cried  the  driver,  and  we 
resumed  the  seats  which  we  had  occupied  before. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  of  persons  partially  inebriated,  —  ratlier,  )>er- 
haps,  in  the  language  of  folly  than  of  philosophy, — that  drinkuig 
more  deeply  will  sober  them  again.  I  by  no  means  assert,  that  any 
euch  cause  had  operated  upon  the  present  occasion  ;  certain  it  ls, 
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hcWever,  tliis  unfortunate  young  woman,  when  we  resumed  onf 
journey,  had  undergone  a  remarkable  change  in  her  personal 
appearance.  She  had  lost  entirely  that  expression  of  defiance,, 
which  she  had  exhibited  before  ;  she  was  silent,  and  apparently  sub- 
dued. It  was  very  evident  that  she  had  been  weeping.  But  what 
more  faithless  than  a  drunkard's  tears?  1  have  seen  them  flow  from 
the  eyes  of  an  intoxicated  man,  whose  tongue,  at  the  moment, 
stammered  forth  schemes  of  philanthropy,  which  failed  not  to  evap- 
orate with  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  he  had  drunken.  I  have  heard 
of  a  wretched  individual,  who,  during  a  period  of  religious  excite- 
ment, had  impressed  his  fond,  credulous  wife,  and  was  probably 
himself  impressed,  with  a  belief,  that  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
hope  set  before  him  ;  but,  after  a  profluvium  of  tears  and  prayers, 
confessed  to  his  inquiring  partner  in  the  morning,  that  he  feared  "  it 
was  nothing  but  the  rum."  — The  apparent  humiliation  and  penitence 
of  this  poor  woman,  seemed  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  passen- 
ger, excepting  those  of  her  own  sex.  The  Irish  lady,  in  particular, 
turned  her  back  towards  her,  as  far  as  her  relative  position  permit- 
ted, and  appeared  determined  to  give  her,  in  the  Scottish  phrase, 
the  "  cauld  showther."  This  conduct,  in  females,  towards  offend- 
ers of  their  own  sex,  is  very  common,  and  arises  less  from  the 
absence  of  humanity  than  the  presence  of  pride.  The  elderly  gen- 
tleman, as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  contemplation  of  his  fea- 
tures, appeared  to  regret  that  he  had  contributed  to  place  her  in  her 
present  predicament.  The  Dutchman's  features  had  again  become 
buckled  up  into  that  expression  of  severity,  which  they  bore  at  an 
earlier  period ;  and  our  other  fellow-travellers  were  evidently  sol- 
emnized. 

It  was  not  the  easiest  task  in  the  world,  to  decide  upon  the  most 
appropriate  mode  of  executing  my  commission.  I  finally,  how- 
ever, decided  upon  that,  which  was  simple  and  direct.  —  "Young 
woman,"  said  I,  with  a  tone  and  expression  of  kindness,  "  your 
fellow-travellers  profess  to  be  friends  of  the  temperance  cause. 
We  have  been  sincerely  grieved  on  your  account ;  and,  as  it  is  now 
clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  you  have  made  a  free  use  of  brandy,  since 
you  have  been  our  companion,  we  are  desirous,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  to  know  something  of  the  origin  of  this  habit.''  She 
raised  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  distrust ;  but  the  cordial  compassion  I 
felt  for  her,  and  which  was  doubtless  indicated  by  the  expression 
upon  my  features  at  the  moment,  served,  in  some  measure,  to  dissi- 
pate that  feeling.  "  It  is  a  source  of  happiness  to  me,"  I  continued, 
"  to  collect  a  variety  of  interesting  facts  upon  the  subject  of  miem- 
perance,  and,  without  any  reference  to  particular  persons,  to  present 
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these  facts  before  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures 
1  believe  the  history  of  your  case  must  be  an  interesting  one,  and  if 
it  should  not  pain  your  leelings  too  severely,  I  think  you  would  be 
willing  to  set  up  your  own  example  as  a  beacon  for  others.  I  can- 
not believe,  from  all  I  see,  that  you  have  been  very  long  addicted  to 
this  habit."  —  "  I  never  drank  any  spirit,"  she  replied,  "  till  abov-t 
three  years  ago,  just  after  my  youngest  child  was  born."  She 
uttered  this  reply  in  a  suppressed  tone  of  voice,  and  with  evident 
enn/rtion.  —  "  You  have  been  married,  then  .-"  said  I.  —  "  Yes,  sir," 
she  replied,  "  I  was  married  eight  years  since."  —  "  Is  your  hus- 
l)aud  Hving?"  I  inquired.  —  "  I  suppose  he  is;  —  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  more  than  two  years."  7—"  Does  he  not  reside  at  home  1" 
said  I.  —  "  No,  sir,"  she  answered,  "  he  left  me  about  two  years 
ago."  —  "Does  he  follow  the  seas?"  —  "He  has  of  late  years," 
said  she.  —  "Two  years,"  I  continued,  "is  a  long  time; — and 
when  do  you  expect  his  return?"  —  "I  don't  know  that  he  ever 
will  come  back,"  said  she. — At  this  moment,  the  old  Dutchman 
shook  his  head  ;  and,  when  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  young 
woman  again,  she  had  bowed  down  her  face.  Her  bonnet  concealed 
her  features,  but  the  tears  were  faUing  upon  her  cloak. 

After  a  brief  interval,  I  resumed  the  conversation.  "  I  am  fear- 
ful," said  I,  "that  you  have  a  bad,  perhaps,  an  intemperate,  hus- 
band." —  My  remark  seemed  to  summon  her  to  the  rescue.  What- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  domestic  strife,  foreign  interference  is 
rarely  welcomed,  by  either  party.  —  "  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  had 
as  good  a  husband  as  ever  lived,  and  there  never  was  a  more 
temperate  man.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Temperance  Society. 
My  husband  was  a  carpenter,  and  worked  as  hard  as  any  man, 
but  he  never  took  strong  drink  of  any  kind;  and,  if  I  could  only 
say  the  same  thing  of  myself,  we  never  should  have  parted."  — 
"  How  did  you  first  contract  this  habit?"  said  I.  —  "After  my  last 
child  was  born,"  she  replied,  "I  had  a  severe  fever,  and  was 
brought  very  low.  It  seemed  as  though  I  never  should  recover  my 
strength.  Our  doctor,  who  was  a  skilful  old  gentleman,  said  noth- 
ing would  raise  me  so  soon  as  a  little  brandy.  My  husband  asked 
him  if  nothing  else  would  answer  as  well,  and  was  much  opposed 
to  my  taking  it.  But  the  doctor  insisted  upon  it.  It  was  not  pleas- 
ant at  firsi,  but  I  soon  began  to  relish  it  with  sugar ;  and,  after  a 
month's  trial,  I  got  myself  into  such  a  state,  that  I  thought  I  could  n't 
live  without  it.  My  husband  was  greatly  distressed  about  it,  and 
said  he  would  not  have  it  in  the  house.  I  then  got  it  privately,  and 
the  habit  was  so  strong  upon  me,  that  I  used  to  lie  awake  very  often, 
thiiikinfj  how  good  it  would  taste  in  the  morning.  I  have  often 
said,  and  I  say  so  now,  that  I  would  give  the  world,  if  it  were  mine. 
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to  be  cured  of  this  hatikering-  after  strong  drink.  At  last,  my  poor 
children"  —  "Poor  leetil  childher!"  —  cried  the  Dutchman,  as  he 
brushed  away  the  tear  from  his  eye  —  "My  poor  children,"  con- 
tinued the  woman,  "  began  to  suffer,  and  my  husband  became  des- 
perate. At  one  time,  he  would  try  to  coax  me  to  leave  it  off;  and, 
after  I  had  kept  myself  clear  of  it  for  a  week  or  so,  he  would  make 
me  a  present,  though  he  could  poorly  afford  it.  At  another  time, 
when  I  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  he  returned  and  found  nothing 
ready  for  dinner  or  supper,  and  the  children  crying,  and  his  wife 
unfitted  for  everything,  he  would  talk  very  harshly,  and  threaten  to 
leave  me.  I  deserved  it  all,"  sai(}  she,  weeping  bitterly,  "and  I  've 
thought,  if  he  should  come  back,  I  would  try  to  do  better,  and  leave 
it  off,  though  I  'm  afraid  I  should  n't  be  able  to.  I  never  thought  he  'd 
really  go  away.  He  seemed,  at  last,  to  be  giving  the  matter  up. 
He  let  me  go  on,  pretty  much  as  I  pleased.  He  used  to  take  the 
two  elder  children,  upon  a  Sunday,  to  meeting,  and  leave  me  at 
home,  for  I  was  ashamed  to  go  there,  as  folks  had  begun  to  take  no 
notice  of  me.  A  few  days  before  he  went  off,  he  said  very  little  to 
me,  but  seemed  to  be  busy,  packing  his  chest.  I  thought  all  this 
was  done  to  scare  me  ;  so  I  took  no  notice  of  it.  He  finally  put  his 
chest  upon  a  wheelbarrow,  and  wheeled  it  away.  '  Good-by,  John,' 
said  I,  for  I  thought  he  wasn't  in  earnest;  and  I  was  sure  he 
was  n't,  when  I  saw  him  coming  back,  in  about  an  hour,  without  it. 
I  told  him  he  'd  made  a  short  voyage  of  it.  He  said  nothing  —  not 
a  word  —  but  took  the  children  on  his  lap,  and  kissed  them,  and 
cried  over  them  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  His  silence,  and  his 
taking  on  so,  worried  me  more  than  all  his  threats.  Next  morning, 
he  asked  me  to  take  the  three  children,  and  go  with  him  to  see  his 
mother,  who  lived  about  a  mile  off.  So  I  got  ready.  We  had  an 
old  dog  that  watched  round  the  house.  My  husband  patted  the 
dog.  '  Good-by,  Caesar,'  said  he,  and  he  sobbed  out  loud  as  he 
said  it.  I  then  began  to  fear  he  was  really  going;  and,  as  1 
thought  how  kindly  he  had  always  used  me,  and  what  a  mis- 
erable wife  I  had  been  to  him,  1  couldn't  help  shedding  tears. 
But  I  said  nothing,  for  I  still  thought  he  only  wanted  to  try  me. 
When  we  got  to  his  mother's,  I  saw  his  chest  outside  the  gate. 
We  went  in,  and  the  old  lady  began  to  shed  tears,  but  said  not  a 
word.  I  then  thought  he  meant  to  leave  me.  He  looked  at  the  clock, 
and  said  it  was  about  time  for  the  stage  to  come  ;  and,  turning  to 
me,  he  took  my  hand,  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  speak. 
At  last,  he  mssteied  his  feelings.  '  Fanny  !'  said  he,  '  there  's  but 
one  wsy  to  convince  you,  that  I  'm  in  earnest,  and  that  is  to  leave 
you.  I  took  you  for  better  or  worse,  but  I  didn't  take  you  for 
VOL.  II.  "y* 
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a  drunkard,  and  I  won't  live  with  you  as  such  You  have  often 
eaid  you  was  willing  to  part,  and  could  support  yourself,  if  1  w:,uld 
support  the  children,  and  you  have  agreed,  that  they  shou.d  live 
with  their  grandmother.  I  've  sold  my  tools  and  some  other  mat- 
ters, and  raised  a  hundred  dollars,  which  I  have  placed  in  her  care 
for  their  use;  and,  if  God  spares  my  life,  they  shall  never  want. 
When  she  writes  me  word,  that  you  have  kept  clear  of  this  habit 
for  six  months,  I  will  gladly  come  back,  but  never  till  then.' 
While  he  was  speaking,  the  stage  arrived,  and  I  saw  them  lashino 
on  his  chest. — I  then  had-  no  longer  any  doubt.  He  kissed  the 
children  and  his  mother,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  I  followed 
him  to  the  door.  '  O,  dear  John,'  said  I,  '  don't  go,  don't  go, 
John  ;  do  try  me  once  more  ;'  but  he  never  looked  back  ;  and  the 
stage  was  soon  out  of  sight.  — '  He  is  a  cruel,  cold-hearted  man,' 
said  I,  as  I  sat  down  on  the  threshold  of  the  door.  — '  Fanny,'  said 
his  mother,  as  she  sat  wiping  her  eyes,  '  will  you  abide  by  those 
words  at  the  judgment  day?'  — '  No,'  said  I,  after  a  short  pause, 
'  he  is  the  kindest  and  best  of  husbands  and  fathers.'  — '  Then,  try,' 
said  she,  '  to  kill  that  sinful  habit,  and  win  back  ycur  happy  fire- 
side.'—  'I  will  try,'  said  I;  and  I  have  tried,  but  how  poorly  I 
have  succeeded,  you  all  know  too  well." 

When  the  poor  creature  had  finished  her  narrative,  which  bore 
irresistible  marks  of  truth,  in  the  very  manner  of  its  delivery,  there 
was  not  an  unmoistened  eye  among  us  all.  The  elderly  gentleman 
gave  her  the  most  admirable  counsel.  The  old  Dutchman  turntd 
round  and  gazed  upon  her,  while  the  tears  trickled  down  his 
weather-beaten  features  :  "  Mine  Got,"  he  exclaimed,  taking  off  his 
hat  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  reverence,  while  he  spoke,  "  ven  vill 
dere  pe  an  end  of  dish  accursed  trade  !  Ven  vill  a  pody  leave  otT 
selling  de  fires  of  hell  to  hish  neighbor  in  exchange  for  de  poor 
leetil  childher's  pread  !" 

I  learned  from  this  woman,  that,  after  her  husband's  departure, 
she  had  obtained  employment  in  a  manufactory  in  the  town  of 

.     Upon  my  return,  I  had  occasion  to  stop  there;   and, 

having  ascertained  her  name  from  the  way-bill,  I  discovered  that  a 
female,  bearing  the  same  name,  had  been  discharged,  a  short  time 
before,  for  intemperance.  In  the  course  of  some  remarks,  which  I 
made  upon  this  occasion,  I  alluded  to  the  traffic  as  a  heart-sickening 
employment.  The  young  man  who  sat  immediately  before  nie, 
admitted  that  it  was  such,  and  stated  that  he  had. tended  a  country 
dram-shop  for  several  years.  He  was  a  shrewd  young  man.  but 
wholly  uneducated.  We  requested  him  to  give  us  some  account 
of  his  experience  in  the  rum-selling  line,  which  he  did  substajitiaily 
&8  follows. 
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PART    SECOND. 

"  I  was  rising  twelve,  when  I  went  to  tend  for  my  uncle,  'Zekiel 
Snooks.  I  kept  with  him  nine  years,  till  I  was  twenty-one,  lacking 
a  few  days.  Mother  did  n't  altogether  like  the  business  ;  but  father 
had  got  down  to  heel,  and  they  thought  't  was  a  good  chance  for 
me  to  get  along  in  the  world.  Uncle  Snooks,  when  I  first  went, 
kept  a  pretty  considerable  smart  sort  of  a  concern,  I  tell  ye.  There 
was  a'most  everything  there  that  country  folks  wants,  from  a  plough- 
share clean  down  to  a  silk  glove.  But  that  did  n't  last  a  great 
w^hile.  Arter  a  spell,  he  gin  up  the  biggest  part  o'  sich  goods  as 
was  not  a  great  deal  called  for,  and  stuck  to  the  main  chance.  No 
man  knew  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered  on  better  than  uncle 
'Zekiel.  He  was  up  early  and  late,  looking  arter  things  ;  he  never 
lost  a  minute.  I  never  knew  him  speak  my  whole  name  since  I  was 
born.  He  used  to  say  he  could  n't  spare  time  for  't.  '  'Kiah,'  he  used 
to  say,  when  he  had  a  little  leisure  of  a  Sunday  night,  arter  prayers, 
— '  'Kiah,  my  lad,  you  must  keep  the  run  o'  matters.  I  've  lost  a 
mint  o'  money,  stocking  my  store  with  a  pack  o'  trash  that  rusts^ 
or  rots,  or  goes  out  o'  fashion  afore  it'll  sell.  When  folks. gets  a 
leetle  down,  the  farmers  scratch  up  their  ground  as  well  as  they 
can,  and  the  mechanics  tinker  along  with  their  old  tools  ;  and  their 
wives  patch  up  their  old  gowns  and  petticoats,  and  wear  their  old 
bonnets,  and  coax  the  holes  in  their  stockings  clean  out  o'  sight. 
The  squire,  maybe,  turns  his  old  coat  two  or  three  times,  afore  he  '11 
come  to  my  shop  to  buy  cloth  for  a  new  one  ;  and  the  doctor  runs 
down  sugar,  and  tea,  and  coffee,  jest  because  he  can't  afford  'em. 
But  there  's  one  thing,  'Kiah,  that  never  goes  out  o'  fashion,  and 
that 's  the  good  stuff ;  and  there  's  nothing  that  brings  in  a  profit 
like  that.  New  England  is  the  great  stand-by,  my  boy,  and  I  mean 
to  look  to  that,  as  the  main  chance.'  —  Uncle  'Zekiel  was  a  pretty 
good  sort  of  a  man  for  them  days.  There  was  no  temperance 
societies  then,  as  I  know'd  on.  That  was  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
I  am  now  about  twenty-seven. 

"  Uncle  Snooks,  jest  about  a  year  arter  I  went  to  tend  his  shop, 
did  give  up  selling  a  great  sight  o'  things,  that  he  used  to  have,  and 
got  to  sell  a  great  deal  more  liquor.  He  sold  a  monstrous  sight  on 
it,  for  a'most  everybody  took  more  or  less,  in  them  times.  He 
made  a  great  profit,  as  I  thought ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  grew 
rather  poorer  every  year.  Our  rum  cost  about  twenty  cents  a  gallon, 
afore  it  was  rectified." 

"Vat  ish  dat  —  vat  you  mean  ^gy  rectified?''''  inquired  the  old 
Dutchman. 
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"  Why,  uncle  'Zeik  used  to  rectify  all  the  rum  he  bought,  hy 
adding  about  a  quarter  part  of  fresh  spring  water,  and  then  we 
retailed  it  at  six  cents  a  glass,  —  a  pretty  slick  profit,  any  how. 
Tiierc  was  nowhere  else  to  go  in  our  town  ;  so  it  all  went  off  well 
enough,  —  nobody  grumbled.  Uncle  got  cotched  once,  though, 
confoundedly.  'Bijah  Cody  cotched  him.  We  got  a  fresh  hogs- 
head one  Saturday ;  and,  arter  we  'd  shot  up  shop,  uncle  Snooks 
and  I  staid  to  rectify  it.  '  I  never  could  tell  jest  how  it  happened, 
but  'Bijah  had  got  asleep  on  a  bag  of  meal  that  was  on  the  floor 
behind  the  settle,  and  we  didn't  see  him  when  we  locked  ourselves 
in.  The  noise  we  made  a  shettir.g  up  waked  him,  I  guess,  and  he 
seed  the  whole  proceedings.  We  drawed  off  about  sixteen  gallons 
into  an  empty  berril,  and  then  began  to  rectify  what  remained  in  the 
hogshead.  We  had  n't  poured  in  more  than  four  or  five  gallons  of 
the  spring  water,  afore  'Bijah  set  up  a  haw,  haw  ;  — '  Holloa ! ' 
says  he,  '  let 's  have  a  thimble-full  afor<!  you  make  it  any  stronger.' 
—  Uncle  'Zeik,  ye  see,  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  he  felt 
proper  bad,  I  know.  The  drops  o'  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead  like 
rain-drops  on  a  cabbage-leaf,  arter  a  shower.  — '  You  won't  make 
no  noise  about  it,  'Bijah,  will  ye?'  said  he.  —  'Haw,  haw,  haw, 
haw,  haw,'  said  'Bijah. — That  was  all  uncle  'Zeik  could  get  out 
of  him,  till  he  told  him  he  should  have  as  much  as  he  wanted, 
whenever  he  called.  He  lived  four  years  arter  that ;  and  every  day, 
foul  or  fair,  he  worked  upon  our  dimijohns  and  berrils  like  a  suction 
hose.  Uncle  had  to  pay  the  tribute.  'Bijah  was  confounded  impu- 
dent, to  boot.  He  'd  bring  in  three  or  four  at  a  time  ;  and,  arter 
treating  'em  all  to  as  much  liquor  as  they  'd  drink,  he  'd  turn  round 
to  uncle  Snooks  and  tell  him  to  charge  it  to  his  petiklar  account, 
rolling  his  eyes,  and  running  his  red  rag  into  the  side  of  his  cheek 
in  such  an  oddfangled  way  as  made  uncle  'Zeik  hang  his  head  and 
look  as  mean  and  small  as  a  weasel.  I  used  to  think,  that  I  would  n't 
feel  as  he  did  then,  for  the  vally  of  all  the  rum  in  the  universe.  But 
this  was  only  a  small  touch  of  the  troubles  that  uncle  'Zeik  sulTcred 
in  the  rum  business.  —  Many  a  one,  that  burnt  himself  up  with  rum 
aiore  he  died,  got  his  first  glass  in  that  shop ;  and  there  many  a 
poor  fellow  drank  his  last.  We  used  to  have  raal  high  times  there 
now  and  then.  Two  thirds  of  all  the  quarrels  and  fights,  and  a'most 
ftll  the  lawsuits,  in  our  town,  I  guess,  begun  in  uncle  'Zeik's  shop. 

"  There  was  no  talk  about  temperance  societies,  in  our  town,  at 
that  time,  as  I  tell'd  ye.  So  long  as  a  body  could  pay  for  his  Uquor, 
nobody  else  meddled  with  him  or  his  concerns.  Now  and  then, 
when  the  neighbors  thought  any  one  drinkt  more  than  was  good  for 
uim,  and  lickt  his  wife  too  much,  they  used  to  talk  of  having  on  him 
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posted.  But  uncle  'Zeik  was  one  of  the  sliclcmen.  and  took  his  part 
at  the  board  so  long  as  he  had  any  property,  and  always  got  him 
clear.  Sometimes,  a  poor  fellow  would  be  hauled  up  afore  the 
church,  for  being  drunk  every  day  in  the  week.  But  uncle  "Zeik, 
who,  as  I  teird  ye,  was  a  church -member,  and  kept  the  rim  of 
everybody's  drinking  in  the  parish,  used  to  make  it  out  that  he 
wasn't  drunk  half  so  often  as  every  day  in  the  week,  by  a  great 
sight ;  and  then  he  'd  look  round  among  the  church-members  pres- 
ent, as  sharp  as  an  old  hen-hawk,  and  say,  '  Let  him  who  is  entirely 
without  sin  in  this  respect,  cast  the  first  stone  at  him.'  Then  there 
used  to  be  sich  a  spell  of  sneezing,  and  coughing,  and  snickering  ; 
and  so  the  matter  dropped.  Church-members  then,  and  ministers 
too,  in  them  days,  used  to  make  nothing  of  taking  a  comforting 
glass.  Our  minister.  Parson  Cogle,  seldom  stopped  in  at  uncle 
'Zeik's  shop  without  tasting  a  little  Cogniac,  and  nobody  thought 
the  worse  on  him  for  that.  —  'How,'  said  he,  one  day,  to  uncle 
'Zeik,  '  how  do  you  construe  the  law  which  forbids  you  to  permh 
persons  to  drink  to  excess  in  your  store,  Mr.  Snooks?'  —  'I  'm  raal 
glad  to  hear  you  propound  that  are  point,'  said  uncle  "Zeik  ;  '  there  's 
nothing,  to  my  notion,  half  so  difficult  in  all  Hebrews.  There  is  n't 
more  differ  among  cattle  in  their  power  to  take  off  their  load,  than 
Jnere  is  in  the  power  of  men  to  take  off  their  liquor.  There  's  Far- 
mer Ridgerow,  —  half  a  mug  of  toddy  knocks  him  right  up,  so  that 
he  would  n't  know  a  harrow  from  a  hog's-troth.  Then  agin,  there  's 
Squire  Pauncher,  —  he's  told  me,  many  a  day,  when  I've  ax'd 
him,  jist  in  a  dilicate  way,  as  I  *ve  been  a  handing  him  the  fourth  or 
fifth  mug,  if  he  wasn't  afeard  'twould  set  a  leetle  heavy  on  his 
vitals,  —he's  told  me  'pon  hi%  honor,  that  he  didn't  feel  that  he 
got  the  good  of  the  liquor  at  all,  till  he  felt  it  somehow  reach  the 
right  spot.  The  squire  's  a  man  of  sense,  and  you  may  rely  on  't, 
parson,  it 's  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  natur,  to  say  when  a 
body  's  drinking  to  excess.  The  Ginral  Court  had  ought  to  make 
this  matter  more  plainer.  One  thing  's  sartain,  —  when  a  body  's 
drinkt  out  his  money,  here  's  a  clear  case  of  excess  ;  and,  arter  a 
good  deal  of  thought,  I  've  made  up  my  mind  that  this  was  the  gini- 
vine  meaning  of  the  legislatur.' 

'•  My  mother  used  to  say  very  often,  long  afore  temperance  socie- 
ties came  into  vogue,  that  selling  liquor  was  an  ugly  business  :  and 
she  tried  hard  to  get  father's  consent  to  my  leaving  uncle  'Zfjk , 
but  he  would  n't  agree  to  't.  She  had  the  right  on  't.  'T  was 
pretty  tough,  for  a  young  man,  who  got  nothing  but  an  insight  into 
the  tricks  of  a  trade  that  he  didn't  relish,  to  look  on  and  see  how  it 
worked.     A  monstrous  number  of  hkelv  young  men,  and  a  g-nn** 
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•many  young  women  too,  was  used  up  in  uncle  'Zeik's  shop,  while  1 
was  'printice.  The  first  liquor  they  took,  as  like  as  not,  was  all  in 
an  accidental  sort  of  a  way.  Uncle  could  n't  make  change  into  a 
few  cents,  and  so  he  'd  say,  '  Well,  it  isn't  exactly  the  price  of  a 
glass,  but  I  won't  stand  with  a  good  customer ;'  and  while  he  was 
a  saying  so,  he  'd  fill  a  glass  and  reach  it  out,  and  afore  a  body  could 
think  whether  he  wanted  it  or  not,  down  it  went,  and  so  the  ice  was 
broken.  'T  was  raal  melancholy  to  see  the  beginning  and  end  of 
Bome  on  'em,  from  the  time  they  laid  down  the  dollar  for  six  cents 
worth  of  rum  and  the  rest  in  tea  and  sugar,  to  the  time  when  they 
laid  down  a  pistareen  for  three  cents  worth  of  tea  and  the  rest  in 
rum.  I  've  sometimes  felt  a  kind  of  guilty  myself,  when  I  've  passed 
a  castaway,  working  among  the  town's  poor,  on  the  public  road, 
with  his  bloated  face  and  ragged  clothes  ;  and  remembered  that  I 
handed  him  his  first  glass  in  uncle  'Zeik's  shop,  when  he  was  an 
industrious  and  happy  young  man. 

"  Uncle  Snooks  had  a  pretty  hard  time  on  it  sometimes,  when  the 
women  folks  used  to  come  and  plague  him,  about  not  selling  any 
more  to  their  husbands.  There  was  one  Barny  Belcher,  who  drinkt 
up  his  farm.  They  used  to  say  his  old  cow  choked  him,  because 
he  sold  her  last  of  all  his  stock,  and  died  in  a  fit,  while  he  was 
drinking  the  very  first  dram,  that  he  bought  with  the  money  he  got 
for  her.  Barny's  wife  tormented  uncle  'Zeik  from  morning  to 
night ;  and  her  persecution,  together  with  the  loss  of  his  property, 
as  I  always  thought,  drove  him  out  of  his  business  and  shortened 
his  days.  She  was  a  proper  firebrand,  though  she  never  took  any 
spirit  herself.  There  wasn't  a  happier  couple,  in  our  parish,  when 
they  were  first  married  ;  and  they  had  a  family  of  four  little  children, 
that  everybody  used  to  notice,  for  their  neat  appearance.  I  've  seen 
'em  many  a  time,  of  a  Sunday,  going  to  meeting,  hand  in  hand,  and 
all  four  abreast,  along  with  their  father  and  mother.  Barny  was  a 
very  thrifty  farmer,  and  I  never  thought,  he  was  the  man  to  die  a 
drunkard.  It  used  to  be  said,  that  there  had  n't  been  a  likelier  couple 
married  in  the  parish,  for  many  years ;  for,  though  they  had  almost 
nothing  to  start  with,  yet  they  were,  both  on  'em,  amazing  hand- 
some to  look  at ;  they  were  as  smart  as  a  couple  of  steel  traps,  and 
very  industrious  into  the  bargain.  They  did  surprising  well  for 
several  years.  But  he  got  to  be  an  insign,  and  rum  and  rigimentals 
did  the  business  for  poor  Barny,  in  less  than  no  time.  —  When  he 
got  to  be  pretty  bad,  she  first  came  to  the  house,  and  then  to  the 
shop,  to  get  uncle  "Zeik  not  to  let  him  have  any  more  liquor.  The) 
had  a  good  many  talks  about  it,  but  uncle  'Zeik  would  have  his 
vay.     At  last  she  consulted  a  lawyer,  and  came  over  to  the  shop, 
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and  £rav(»  (incle  'Zeik  a  raal  dressing,  albre  more  than  a  dozen  cus- 
itHiiers.  — '  Well,  Nelly  Belcher,'  said  ancle  'Zeik  when  she  c«,nio 
in,  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  her,  '  what  do  you  want  to-day  f' 

—  'Mercy,'  said  she,  'if  I  can't  have  justice.  You  know  well 
enough  what  I  want,  I  now  request  you  once  again,  to  sell  my 
husband  no  more  spirit.'  — '  And  how  can  I  help  it?'  said  uncle 
'Zeik,  somewhat  disturbed  by  her  resolute  manner.  — '  I  have  taken 
a  lawyer's  advice,'  said  she,  'and  you  have  no  right  to  sell  to  com- 
mon drunkards.'  —  'Do  you  say  that  your  husband  is  a  common 
drunkard  V  said  he.  — '  To  be  sure  I  do,'  she  replied.  — '  I  really  do 
not  think  your  husband  is  a  common  drunkard,  Nelly  Belcher,'  said 
uncle  'Zeik.  — '  Snooks,' said  she,  clinching  her  fist,  '  you  are  — 
what  you  are.  You  know  that  Barny  's  a  common  drunkard,  and 
you  made  him  so,  you  old — licensed,  rum-selling  church-member. 

—  'Go  out  of  my  shop,'  cried  uncle  'Zeik,  stepping  towards  her.  — 
*I  wouldn't  touch  the  poor  woman,  Mr.  Snooks,'  s»id  one  of  the 
company ;  '  she 's  driven  on  by  the  state  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren.'— '  Touch  the  poor  woman  !'  cried  Nelly,  stretching  herself 
up,  —  and  she  was  the  tallest  woman  in  the  parish,  — '  let  him  lay 
the  weight  of  his  rummy  finger  upon  me  if  he  dares ;  and,  though 
I  'm  poor  enough  in  purse.  Heaven  knows,  I  '11  show  him  that  I  'v« 
the  spirit  of  my  father,  who  thrashed  him,  when  he  was  eighteen, 
for  stealing  a  sheep-skin.  I  won't  go  out  of  his  shop,  nor  budge  an 
inch,  till  I've  said  my  say,  in  the  presence  of  ye  all.'  —  'Nelly 
Belcher,'  said  uncle  'Zeik,  'you'll  have  to  pay  for  this.'  —  'Pay 
for  it!'  cried  Nelly,  with  a  screaming  voice,  'and  haven't  you 
got  your  pay  already?  Haven't  you  got  the  homestead,  and 
the  stock,  and  the  furniture?  And  didn't  Barny  pawn  the  chil- 
dren's clothes  last  Friday,  and  bring  you  every  cent  that  he  got  for 
'em?  You've  got  everything,  from  the  ridge-pole  down  ;  you  've 
got  it  all  here,  among  your  wages  of  iniquity  ;'  and,  as  she  said 
this,  she  gave  a  blow,  with  her  fist,  upon  the  top  of  uncle  'Zeik's 
till,  that  made  the  coppers  pretty  lively,  I  tell  ye.  — '  Snooks,*  said 
she,  '  you  've  got  everything.  I  have  n't  a  pint  of  meal  nor  a  peck 
of  potatoes  for  my  children.  Stop. — I'm  mistaken  ;  there's  an 
old  rum-jug  in  the  house,  that 's  been  in  your  shop  often  enough  ; 
you  ought  to  have  that ;  and  there  's  a  ragged  straw-bed  ;  you  shall 
liave  'em  both,  and  anything  else  you  '11  find,  if  you  won't  let  Barny 
have  any  more  rum. — You've  made  your  bargain.  Snooks,  3^our 
own  way;  but  there's  a  third  party  to  it,  and  that's  the  devil. 
You  've  got  poor  Barny's  money  in  your  till,  and  the  devil  's  got 
your  soul  in  his  fire-proof,  and  he  '11  keep  it  there  safe  enough,  tiij 
♦he  day  of  judgment.' 
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"  Uncle  'Zeik  offered  'Bijah  Cody  a  handsome  present,  if  he  '^ 
turn  her  out  of  the  shop.  —  '  I  'd  a  leetle  rather  not,  Mr.  Snooks,' 
answered  'Bijah,  with  a  look,  that  showed,  plainly  enough,  how 
much  he  enjoyed  uncle  'Zeik's  torment.  — '  Look  here,  Nelly  Bel- 
cher.' said  uncle  'Zeik,  —  and  he  was  getting  wrathy,  for  he  stamped 
his  foot  pretty  considerable  smart,  — '  the  second  Tuesday  of 
November  the  court  will  sit,  and  you  shall  answer  for  this.'  — 
'  What  care  I  for  your  court?'  replied  she  ;  '  the  day  will  come,  and 
it  may  come  this  hour,  when  a  higher  court  will  sit ;  and  you  shall 
answer  for  more  than  all  this  a  thousand  fold.  Then,  you  cold- 
hearted  old  man,  I  will  lead  my  poor  ragged  children  before  the  bar 
of  a  righteous  God,  and  make  a  short  story  of  their  ^vrongs,  and  of 
that  poor  young  man's,  who  has  fallen  by  your  hands,  just  as  surely, 
as  though  you  had  killed  him  with  ratsbane.  There's  not  one  of 
you  here,'  continued  Nelly,  '  that  doesn't  remember  me  and  Barny 
when  we  were  married.  You  was  at  our  wedding  'Bijah  Cody, 
and  so  was  you,  Lot  Mason.  Now  I  ask  you  if  you  ever  dreamt 
that  we  should  come  to  this  ?  Was  there  ever  a  httle  farm  better 
managed?  And,  if  I  was  not  a  careful,  faithful,  industrious  wife 
to  Barny,  I  wish  you  to  say  the  very  worst  of  me  to  my  face.'  — 
'  Nobody  doubts  it,  Nelly,'  said  'Bijah.  — '  And  were  my  little  ones 
ill  treated?  Hadn't  they  whole  clothes  for  Sunday,  and  wasn't 
they  constant  at  meeting,  for  years,  till  this  curse  crept  in  upon 
us,  hke  an  adder?  And,  till  then,  did  ye  ever  see  a  likelier  man 
than  Barny?  And,  as  for  his  kindness  to  me  and  the  children  till 
that  hour,  it 's  for  me  to  witness ;  and  I  say  it  before  ye  all,  that, 
before  he  tasted  this  old  man's  liquor,  there  never  was  a  hard 
thought  or  a  bitter  word  between  us.  He  was  the  boy  of  my  fool* 
ish  love,  when  he  was  seventeen,  and  the  man  of  my  choice,  when 
he  was  three  and  twenty.  I  gave  him  an  honest  heart,  that  never 
loved  another,  and  the  trifle  of  worldly  goods,  that  my  old  mother 
left  me  ;  but  he  has  broken  the  one  and  squandered  the  ether.  Last 
night,  as  I  lay  upon  my  straw-bed,  with  my  poor  children,  1  thought 
of  our  young  days,  and  our  little  projects  of  happiness ;  and,  as  I 
saw  poor  Barny,  in  my  fancy,  just  the  trim  lad  that  he  was,  with 
bis  bright  eye  and  ruddy  cheek,  I  felt  my  eyes  filling  with  tears,  as 
they 're  filling  now.  I  hope  I  may  never  shed  another,'  said  she, 
dashing  them  off  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  and  resuming  her  look 
of  vengeance.  — '  I  'm  going  to  cross  your  threshold,  for  the  last 
time,  and  now  mark  me  well.  I  ask  you,  once  for  all,  to  sell  poor 
Biimv  no  more  liquor.  If  you  do,  I  will  curse  you  till  I  die,  as  the 
destroyer  of  my  busband;  and  I  will  teach  my  children  to  curse  you 
when  T  am  dead,  as  the  destroyer  of  their  father.' 
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**  '  She  ought  to  be  shut  up  as  a  common  brawler,'  said  uncle 
'Zcik,  as  she  left  the  shop.  —  But  the  solemn  impression,  which 
poor  Nellv  had  made  upon  us  aP,  prevented  us  from  saying  anythino- 
to  comfort  him.  — 'You  said  you  didn't  think  Barny  Belcher  was 
a  common  drunkard,'  said  Lot  Mason.  — '  No  more  T  don't,'  replied 
uncle  'Zeik, '  I  consider  him  a  very  uncommon  drunkard.'  — '  That  "s 
rather  too  cold  a  joke  for  my  stomach  just  now,'  said  'Bijah  Cody , 
ani  he  walked  out  of  the  shop.  He,  and  Lot  Mason,  and  Barny, 
us.3d  to  be  great  cronies,  formerly ;  and  Nelly's  talk  had  reminded 
him  of  it.  'Bijah's  eyes  were  pretty  red,  when  he  went  out,  and 
lie  hadn't  been  drinking  neither.  He  never  came  into  the  shop 
after  that  day.  Two  or  three  others,  that  were  there,  told  uncle 
'Zeik,  that  they  thought  he  was  wrong  to  sell  Barny  any  more ; 
and  the  old  man  came  home  quite  sober,  and  down  in  the  mouth. 
He  had  a  horrid  nightmare  that  night,  and  Miss  Snooks  said  she 
had  to  shake  him  a'most  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  afore  she  could  stop 
his  bawling  and  yelling.  He  would  n't  tell  his  dream  to  nobody  for 
some  time ;  but,  at  last,  he  got  superstitious,  and  kind  of  confessed 
it  to  Parson  Cogle,  who  told  it  about  the  parish,  in  confidence.  It 
seems  uncle  'Zeik  dreamt  he  was  chased  all  night  by  a  monstrous 
hogshead  of  rum,  that  he'd  rectified,  and  he  thought,  as  it  came 
rolling  down  hill  after  him,  that  it  would  crush  him  to  atoms  every 
minute. 

""  Uncle  Snooks  soon  forgot  his  dream,  and  began  to  sell  rum  to 
Barny  Belcher  as  before,  whenever  he  got  any  money.  It  was 
thought,  by  a  good  many,  that  Nelly  had  lost  her  reason,  or  very 
near  it,  aboat  that  time.  She  soon  found  out,  that  Barny  got  rum 
at  our  shop  ;  and  sure  enough,  she  brought  her  four  little  children, 
and.  standing  close  to  the  shop  door,  she  cursed  uncle  'Zeik,  and 
made  them  do  so  too.  It  worried  him  properly.  Whenever  she 
met  him  in  the  road,  she  used  to  stop  short,  and  say  over  a  form 
that  she  had,  in  a  low  voice,  but  everybody  knew,  by  her  raising 
her  eyes  and  hands,  that  she  was  a  cursing  uncle  'Zeik,  Very  few 
Mamed  her  ;  her  case  was  a  very  hard  one  ;  and  most  folks  excused 
her  on  the  score  of  her  mind's  being  disordered  by  her  troubles. 
But  even  then,  she  made  her  children  obey  her,  whether  she  waa 
present  or  absent,  though  it  was  said  she  never  struck  'em  a  blow. 
It  almost  made  me  shudder  sometimes,  when  I  've  seen  these  chil- 
dren meet  uncle  'Zeik.  They  'd  get  out  of  his  way  as  far  as  they 
could  ;  and,  when  he  'd  gone  by,  they  'd  move  their  lips,  though  you 
couldn't  hear  a  word,  and  raise  up  their  eyes  and  hands,  just  as 
their  mother  had  taught  'em.  When  I  thought  these  children  were 
calling  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  uncle  'Zeik,  fw  having 
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made  them  fatherless,  it  fairly  made  my  blood  run  cold.  —  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  became  very  melancholy,  and  a  great 
deal  more  so,  after  the  loss  of  her  two  younger  children.  She 
didn't  use  to  curse  uncle  'Zeik  after  that.  But  she  always  had  a 
talent  for  rhyming,  and  she  used  to  come  and  sit  upon  the  horse- 
block before  our  shop,  and  sing  a  sort  of  a  song,  that  was  meant  to 
worry  uncle  'Zeik,  and  it  did  worry  him  dreadfully,  'specially  the 
chorus.  Whenever  he  heard  that,  he  seemed  to  forget  what  he 
was  about,  and  everything  went  wrong.  'Twas  something  like 
tl»is:  — 

'  He  dug  a  pit,  as  deep  as  hell, 

And  into  it  many  a  drunkard  fell ; 

He  dug  the  pit,  for  sordid  pelf, 

And  into  that  pit  he  '11  fall  himself 

One  time,  when  poor  Nelly  sung  the  chorus  pretty  loud,  and  the 
shop  was  rather  full,  uncle  'Zeik  was  so  confused,  that  he  poured 
half  a  pint  of  rum,  that  he  had  measured  out,  into  his  till,  and 
dropped  the  change  into  the  tin  pot,  and  handed  it  to  the  customer. 
"  I  raally  felt  for  him,  for,  about  this  time,  two  of  his  sons  gave 
him  a  sight  of  trouble.  They  used  to  get  drunk,  and  fight  like 
sarpents.  They  shut  the  old  gentleman  down  cellar  one  night,  and 
one  on  'em,  when  he  was  drunk,  slapped  his  father  in  the  face. 
They  did  nothing  but  run  him  into  debt ;  and,  at  last,  he  got  to 
taking  too  much  himself,  jest  to  drown  care.  Dr.  Tilton  said,  that 
old  Nelly  was  right,  and  that  uncle  Snooks  would  fall  into  his  own 
pit,  afore  he  died.  —  Mother,  at  last,  got  father's  consent,  that  J 
should  leave,  and  I  've  been  in  an  English  goods  store  ever  since 
Dr.  Tilton  often  said  I  had  a  wonderful  escape.  If  I  'd  had  as  much 
relish  for  liquor  as  most  folks,  I  s'pose  I  should  have  got  into  the 
pit  as  well  as  uncle  'Zeik."  — "  Ish  de  old  man  alive  now?" 
inquired  the  Dutchman.  —  "  Yes,  he  's  living,"  said  the  narrator. 
*'  After  the  temperance  society  was  formed,  he  lost  his  hcense, 
and  got  to  be  starving  poor,  and  the  town  had  to  maintain  him. 
He  's  been  crazy  for  several  years.  I  went  to  see  him  last  wintr-r 
with  father^  who  's  tried  to  get  him  into  the  state  hospital.  It  made 
me  feel  ugly  to  see  him.  He  didn't  know^  me;  but  all  the  lime  I 
was  there,  he  kept  turning  his  thumb  and  finger  as  though  he  was 
drawing  liquor,  or  scoring  it  down  with  a  bit  of  chalk  upon  the  wall. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  'd  forgot  all  his  customers  but  one  ;  for,  though 
the  wall  was  covered  with  charges  of  rum,  and  brandy,  and  gin,  and 
flip,  and  toddy  the  whole  was  set  down  agin  Barny  Belcher."  — 
*'  Veil,"  said  the  Dutchman,  "jest  dat  vay  my  neighbor,  old  Pedei 
Pendergrash,  kick  de  bucket.     He  trade  in  dat  shtuff  more  noi 
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twenty  year.  He  vas  vary  poor  at  de  last ;  he  vas  vary  drunk ;  and, 
afore  he  die,  he  vas  raven  all  de  time  about  viskey." 

"  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,"  said  the  g-entleman  in  black,  who 
sat  next  me,  "  that  the  church  should  occasionally  be  made  to  suffer, 
throug-h  the  misconduct  of  its  members."  —  "It  is  so,"  said  the 
elderly  gentleman,  "  yet  we  frequently  encounter  a  mawkish  sensi- 
bility upon  this  subject,  which  is  exceedingly  ridiculous.  If  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  church-mem- 
bership, or  the  pastoral  office,  forbids  the  right  of  search.  Yet  there 
are  certain  persons,  who  very  absurdly  strive  to  conceal  the  follies 
and  vices,  which  occasionally  mark  unworthy  members,  amid  the 
great  mass  of  excellence,  which  undeniably  characterizes  the  body. 
Professing  Christians,  and  particularly  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
should  ucerly  reject  the  idea  of  casting  the  whole  amount  of 
Christian  graces  into  common  stock,  and  dividing  fer  capita.  We 
are,  now  and  then,  compelled  to  make  the  painful  discovery,  not 
only  of  error,  but  of  gross  and  abominable  sin,  among  professing 
Christians  ;  but  their  respectability,  as  a  body,  defies  the  malicious 
ingenuity  of  man.  There  is  not  a  legitimate  branch  of  that  tree, 
which  Christ  planted,  to  which  this  remark  is  inapplicable.  Upon 
the  body,  there  are,  undoubtedly,  excrescences,  unsightly  and  cor- 
rupt, and  their  existence  has  just  the  same  effect  in  lessening  the 
integrity  of  the  whole,  as  have  the  mountains  of  the  earth,  in  lessen- 
ing its  sphericality.  It  would  be  nothing  less  than  folly  and  mad- 
ness, in  one,  who  labored  under  a  cancer,  to  suffer  it  to  remain 
unextirpated,  lest  he  should  disclose  the  imperfection  of  a  certain 
portion  of  his  tabernacle.  None,  but  a  pompous  and  vain-glorious 
prelate,  will  expand  his  cassock,  and  display  the  apparatus  of  his 
order,  and  come  down  in  all  the  parade  of  canonicals  to  the  rescue, 
when  nothing  more  is  proposed  than  an  inquiry  into  individual 
character,  or  the  affixatioYi  of  the  brand  of  public  scorn  upon  a 
convicted  hypocrite.  No,  sir,  purgation  is  a  salutary  process,  and 
I  am  never  weary  of  seeing  rum-selling  deacons,  church-wardens, 
church-members,  and  guzzling  clergymen  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze." — *'  If  dere  ish  not  good  sense  in  vat  dish  old  gentleman  zay, 
I  don  know  vere  he  ish,"  said  the  Dutchman.  "I  've  got  a  goot 
minishter  now  ;  he  trinks  de  colt  vater  ;  he  needs  netting  shtronger. 
Ven  he  come  to  trinking .toddy,  den  I  vill  pe  my  own  minishter." 

"I  agree  with  you  entirely,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black. 
•'There  is  an  undiscriminating  portion  of  the  community,  which  is 
liable  to  be  misled,  and  there  is  a  wicked  portion,  quite  willing  to 
mislead  them.  It  is  thus,  that  the  church  is  made  to  suffer  by  such 
exhibitions.     I  do  not  say,  that  she  loses,  in  one  way,  more  than  she 
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gains,  in  ;i.nother.  The  serious  contemplation  of  these  delinquen 
cies,  in  those,  whose  holy  ofRce  seems  to  furnish  a  rampart  of  more 
than  ordinary  strength,  is  likely  to  increase  our  power  of  resistance, 
b}  teachino^  us  a  solemnizing  lesson  of  human  frailty,  and  tluis  lead- 
ing us  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  prayer  for  an  unearthly  support.  The 
subject  of  intemperance  is  certainly  one  of  the  highest  interest ;  and 
I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  our  day,  thus  far,,  has  been  employed 
unprofitably."  —  "  Jest  so  it  seem  to  me,"  said  the  Dutchman  ;  "  de 
shtory  of  i  poor  trunkard  isb  Uke  a  beacon  on  de  preakers,  if  a  pody 
vill  only  l.eep  a  goot  look-out.  I  followed  de  zea,  and  trinkt  prandy 
more  nor  tirty  year.  Tirty-foor  year  ago,  I  vowed  I  would  leave 
em  off,  if  Gl^od  should  shpare  my  life.  I  vas  on  a  wreck,  ven  I  made 
'le  vow.'  — "  You  have  lived  long,  and  probably  seen  much  of  the 
worm,"'  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  who,  like  myself,  had  conceived 
a  respect  for  the  Dutchman's  good  sense  and  good  feelings,  —  "  sup- 
pose you  give  us  a  leaf  out  of  your  log-book,  sir."  —  "  Vary  veil, 
mynheer,"  said  the  Dutchman. 


PART    THIRD. 

"  I  've  heer'd  mine  oold  fader  zay  dat  it  vas  thought,  dere  vas  n't 
an  honest  man  in  hish  day,  in  all  Holland,  vat  trinkt  coold  vater.  — 
Vansittart,  de  great  burgomaster,  clapt  apout  a  dozen  in  irons  vat 
he  found  trinking  coold  vater,  togedder ;  bekase  he  knowed  dey  vas 
a  plotting  mischief  agin  de  States  General.  —  My  fader  zay  de 
council  of  de  Lutheran  chuch  in  Leyden,  vere  he  vas  porn,  hauled 
dere  oold  minishter,  Van  Oort,  over  de  coals  for  giving  a  beggar 
coold  vater  mitout  any  prandy,  bekase,  de  council  zay,  he  vas  not 
given  to  hospitality.  —  Oold  Van  Krutzen,  de  sexton  of  our  chuch, 
used  to  hire  me,  ven  I  vas  leetil  poy,  to  help  him  shcour  de  com- 
munion plate,  and  he  always  give  me  a  trink  of  de  wine  vat  vas 
left.  Dat  vas  de  vay  I  begins.  Poor  Van  Krutzen,  he  got  to  pe  a 
trunkard.  Von  toctor  zay  he  must  leave  off  prandy.  So  he  try  dat 
vay.  After  a  leetil  vile  he  thought  he  vas  a  dying  ;  so  he  send  for 
Jiis  oold  toctor,  and  he  zay,  de  toder  toctor  vas  a  pig  quack,  and  told 
de  patient  to  trink  prandy  agin.  Van  Krutzen  lookt  up  and  slimile, 
and  ax  ie  toctor  how  much  he  should  take  dat  day.  '  Vor.  ounce,' 
zay  de  toctor.  So,  ven  he  vas  gone,  Van  Krutzen  zay  to  his  son, 
'  Herman,  get  de  measure  pook,  my  poy,  and  read  how  much  make 
von  ounce.'  So  Herman  gets  de  pook,  and  read,  'sixteen  drama 
makes  von  ounce.'  —  '  Dat  ish  de  toctor  for  me,'  cried  Van  Krut- 
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?,en,  as  lie  lubbed  his  hands ;  '  I  never  took  so  many  drams  peforc 
ill  von  day.' 

"  Yen  I  vas  going  my  firsh  voyage,  as  c£pin-poy,  my  fader  ])n 
me  in  de  shtage  to  go  to  de  seaport  apout  foorty  mile.  De  shlage 
vas  upset ;  von  man  preak  his  head,  anoder  his  leg,  and  De  Groot, 
de  triver,  vas  kilt  upon  de  shpot.  De  Groot  vas  trunk  ;  —  dat  vas 
prandy.  —  Yen  I  got  to  de  seaport,  I  shtroll  apout  de  town  half  de 
night,  get  into  pad  company,  lose  de  leetil  monish  vat  my  oold 
moder  give  me,  and  vas  lock  up  in  de  vatch'ouse  ;  — dat  vas  prandy. 
—  De  ship  vas  vaiting  for  fair  vind  eight  day.  At  lasht  he  come, 
vest-nord-vest.  Den  de  captain  vas  not  to  pe  found  till  de  Text  day. 
Ven  dey  find  him,  he  vas  so  full  of  de  shtufF  he  couldn't  navigate' 
de  ship  ;  —  dat  vas  prandy.  —  De  vary  firsh  night  after  ve  gets  to 
zea,  ve  runs  down  a  leetil  shcooner ;  shtruck  her  jest  apout  mid- 
ships. After  she  fell  off,  she  took  a  lee  lurch  to  port,  and  vent 
down  head  foremost.  Ven  I  hear  de  shock,  I  runs  upon  de  deck, 
and  jest  zee  her  go.  De  crew  cry  lor  us  to  shtop.  Ve  hove  de 
topsails  apack,  and  gets  out  de  poat,  but  ve  vas  running  eight  knot ; 
and,  afore  de  poat  could  pull  pack  to  de  place  vere  she  vent  down 
dey  vas  all  drown  but  von,  who  held  on  to  a  shpar ;  ve  save  him. 
Tirteen  lives  vas  lost,  he  zay.  It  vas  priglit  moonlight  night,  but 
our  vatch  vas  trunk ;  —  dat,  you  zee,  vas  prandy.  —  De  captain 
vas  trunk  all  de  time  ;  so  he  don  know  vat  he  zay.  He  cursh  and 
shwear  ten  knot  an  hour.  He  shcream  to  one  man  to  pull  de  fore- 
top  powline,  ven  he  mean,  hke  enough,  de  main-sheet.  So  de  poor 
fellow  he  pull  de  fore-top  powline,  jest  vat  de  captain  zay.  Den  de 
captain  he  tie  him  up  to  de  rigging,  and  give  him  two  dozen  mit  de 
oold  cat,  bekase  he  don  pull  de  foresheet ;  —  dat  vas  prandy.  —  Von 
dark  night,  ven  ve  had  a  lee  shore,  de  man  at  de  helm,  —  he  vas 
goot  zeaman,  —  he  zay,  'Captain  Van  Brandt,  don  you  tink  ve 
petter  keep  her  a  leetle  nearer  de  vind,  and  hold  off  de  land  till  de 
day  preak?' — Den  Van  Brandt  he  cursh  and  shwear;  —  he  vas 
pretty  trunk  dat  night.  — '  Vat,  in  de  name  of  Tutch  tender,'  he 
zay,  as  he  shove  de  man  from  de  helm,  '  vat !  you  tell  me  how  do 
ooli  ship  shall  pe  shteer!  You're  a  lant-lupper,'  he  zay;  '  de 
cook  can  shteer  more  petter  dan  sich  a  greenhorn  as  you.'  So  he 
called  up  de  nigger  cook,  and  tell  him  how  to  shteer ;  and,  to  show  de 
Oder  man  vat  a  fool  he  vas,  he  sail  de  ship  a  point  vreer  on  de  vind, 
Cato  vas  vary  proud  to  shteer  de  ship ;  and  ven  de  capttiin  turn  in, 
he  tink  he  shteer  petter,  if  de  compass  vould  not  shake  apout  mit  de 
roll  of  de  ship  ;  so  he  open  de  pinnacle,  and  put  a  chip  under  de 
compass  to  keep  him  shteady,  jest  as  he  do  mit  his  shpider  in  de 
cabouse.  Apout  an  hour  after  Captain  Van  Brandt  turn  in,  d« 
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cook  shteer  de  ship  right  on  de  preakers.  I  vas  knock  out  nf  mf 
berth.  De  zea  made  a  clean  breach  fore  and  aft.  It  vas  de  young 
flood  ;  dat  vas  goot  luck.  Ven  de  day  come,  \e  lighten  de  ship, 
and  get  out  an  anchor  ashtern,  and,  mit  de  full  zea,  ve  get  de  oold 
hulk  afloat.  De  vater-casks  vas  stave,  and  Caio  vas  gone.  He 
zay  he  know  Captain  Van  Brandt  vould  kill  him ;  so,  ven  de  ship 
shtruck,  he  jump  overpoard  ;  —  all  dish  vas  prandy.  —  Dish  vas  de 
lasht  trip  dat  ever  Van  Brandt  vent  to  zea.  He  die  apout  two  mons 
after  he  get  ashore  of  de  liver  complaint.  De  toctor  zay  dat  jt  vas 
prandy.  He  vas  buried  de  same  day  mit  de  burgomasttr's  lady, 
vat  die  of  de  same  dishtemper. 

"  "I  have  seen  great  deal  of  trouble  in  dish  voorld,  and  prandy  vas 
at  de  pottom.  —  De  lasht  voyage  I  go  to  zea,  I  vas  de  shkipper 
myself.  I  trinkt  prandy  den  like  oder  volks.  De  mate,  Jahn 
Grontergotzler,  did  jest  so.  After  a  shquall  or  a  shpell  of  tough 
wedder,  ven  all  de  trouble  and  danger  vas  over,  ve  used  to  take  de 
shnaps  of  prandy  pretty  freely.  Von  or  de  toder,  me  or  Jahn 
Grontergotzler,  vas  commonly  a  leetil  trunk  in  pleasant  wedder. 
But  ve  took  turns,  so  dat  von  should  be  sober  to  take  care  of  de 
prig.  Von  time,  ve  had  a  terrible  shtorm,  in  de  Pay  of  Biscay  it 
vas.  It  hold  on  four  days;  den  dere  come  clear  wedder.  Ve 
thought  it  vas  all  over,  and,  vile  de  men  vas  repairing  de  damage  vat 
de  shtorm  did,  Grontergotzler  and  me  took  more  prandy  dan  vas  goot 
for  us.  Den  it  began  to  blow  agin,  and  de  shtorm  came  back  ten 
times  vorse  dan  pefore.  Grontergotzler  vas  an  oold  man.  Ven  he 
vas  sober,  dere  vas  no  petter  to  hand,  reef,  or  shteer,  dan  oold  Jahn  ; 
but  ven  he  vas  trunk,  he  vas  goot  for  netting.  De  crew  vas  all 
young  men  ;  some  of  dem  vas  only  poys,  and  dey  had  all  been  trink- 
ing  a  leetil.  I  shtaggered  up  to  de  helm,  ven  I  saw  de  shquall 
coming,  to  help  de  man  dere  to  get  de  prig  before  de  vind  ;  but  I 
vas  too  late.  De  shquall  took  her  on  de  proadside,  and  trew  her  on 
her  peamends,  jest  as  a  shtrong  man  vouid  trow  a  leetil  poy.  Five 
men  vat  vas  aloft,  mending  de  sails  and  rigging,  vas  thrown  into  de 
7,ea,  and  not  von  got  pack  to  de  prig.  Den  came  anoder  zea,  and 
trew  her  more  over  dan  pefore.  Ven  I  could  zee,  I  look  round  for 
de  living.  Trunk  as  he  vas,  Jahn  Grontergotzler  —  he  vas  vary 
shtrong  man  —  vas  holding  on  to  de  main  chains;  and  close  tc  Jahn 
vas  Peder  Oortzen,de  capin-poy.  De  shtorm  now  seem  to  be  con- 
tent mit  de  mischief  he  had  done,  and  dere  vas  no  more  shqualls. 
Every  great  wave  passed  over  us.  I  vas  in  de  fore-chains,  and  had 
lasht  myself  mit  a  rope ;  but  de  prandy  made  me  shtupid,  and  ] 
made  up  my  mind  dat  I  musht  go.  I  saw  dat  oold  Jahn  musht  go 
firsht,  for  he  vas  so  trunk,  dat  he  sometimes  held  by  von  hand,     i 
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vas  not  so  trunk  myself,  as  not  to  feel  for  poor  Oortzen,  de  capin- 
poy ;  I  promished  his  moder  to  take  care  of  him.  I  called  to  him 
and  told  him  to  keep  out  of  de  oold  mate's  reach,  for  he  vould  gc 
down  soon,  and  if  he  got  him  in  his  grip,  dere  vould  be  no  chance 
for  him.  — '  O,  Captain  Plombaak,'  cried  de  leetil  poy,  '  I  can't  hold 
much  longer.'  Jest  den,  Grontergotzler  let  go,  and,  in  his  shtruggle, 
clutxihed  Peder's  right  leg  mit  his  hand.  I  cried  to  de  poor  lad  to 
shake  de  oold  man  off;  but  he  could  not  get  rid  of  Jahn's  death- 
grapple  ;  no  more  could  he  support  de  weight  of  de  oold  man,  and 
his  own  peside ;  so  he  soon  let  go  von  hand,  and  den  de  toder,  and, 
jTiving  a  shriek,  he  sunk  mit  oold  Grontergotzler  to  de  pottom.  — I 
vas  den  all  alone,  and  I  vas  glad  I  vas  not  too  trunk  to  pray ;  my 
moder  larn  me  to  pray,  ven  I  vas  no  more  tall  dan  dish,"  — measur- 
ing half  the  length  of  his  hickory  stick.  — "I  pray  to  mine  Got  to 
shpare  me,  and  I  vow  to  trink  no  more  prandy,  and  to  try  to  pe  a 
goot  man. — Jest  as  de  day  vas  done,  I  vas  taken  vrom  de  wreck, 
by  an  English  man-of-war.  I  have  kept  my  vow ;  I  have  trinkt  no 
more  prandy,  nor  any  oder  shtrong  trink,  for  tirty-foor  year,  and  I 
have  tried  to  pe  a  goot  man,  so  far  as  I  know  how,  —  but  de  merci- 
ful Got,  who  has  shpared  me,  musht  pe  de  judge  of  dat."  —  As  he 
uttered  these  last  words,  the  tears  streamed  down  the  furrows  of 
the  old  Dutchman's  face,  and  we  were  all  deeply  affected  by  his 
simple  narrative. 

For  a  short  time,  we  rode  forward  in  silence.  —  "It  is  a  painful 
truth,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  who  sat  before  me,  directing  her  eyes,  as 
she  spoke,  towards  the  elderly  gentleman  ;  "  it  is  a  painful  truth,  as 
you  have  remarked,  that  examples  of  intemperance  are  to  be  found 
among  women.  They  certainly  are,  and  among  females  of  every 
grade  in  society.  I  have  seen  poor  women,  thoroughly  drunk  upon 
rum;  and  very  fine  ladies,  who  have  dropped  in,  here  and  there, 
among  their  acquaintances  and  at  confectionary  stores,  of  a  morning, 
and  who  had  become  ridiculously  tipsy,  and  even  worse,  before  they 
reached  their  own  homes.  I  do  not  desire  to  excuse  or  even  to 
palliate  the  offences  of  females,  in  this  respect.  But  I  believe,  sir, 
there  are  no  female  distillers,  nor  wholesale  brewers,  nor  wine- 
makers.  The  manufacture  of  the  means  of  intoxication  is  pretty 
m.uch  in  the  hands  of  your  sex."  —  "  Your  observation,  madam," 
replied  the  elderly  gentleman,  "is  perfectly  just ;  and,  in  domestic 
'ife,  though  the  husband  may  be  driven  to  intemperance  b^  the 
wife's  extravagance,  or  defection,  yet  I  believe  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  wives  are  made  drunkards,  by  the  example  of  their  hus- 
bands, than  husbands  by  the  example  of  their  wives. '1 — "You 
»poke,   sir,"   conthtued   the  lady,   "  of  intemperance   among  th» 
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clergy.  I  scarcely  know  which  is  the  more  likely  to  excite  got 
Borrow  and  surprise,  an  intemperate  female  of  rank  and  education, 
or  an  intemperate  clerg-yman."  — "  The  clergyman,  madam,  beyond 
all  doubt,"  replied  the  elderly  gentleman  ;  "he  has  been  solemnly 
set  apart,  with  his  own  free  consent,  for  the  service  of  his  Lord  and 
Master."  —  "The  village,  in  which  I  was  born,"  said  the  lady, 
"  and  in  which  I  have  passed  the  chief  part  of  my  life,  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  for  a  succession  of  intemperate  clergymen.  Three, 
within  my  own  knowledge,  were  intemperate  men.  They  are  t  .ow 
dead,  however,  and  there  is  a  proverb,  you  know,  sir,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  exempts  them  from  all  censure."  —  "  There  is  a 
proverb,"  replied  the  elderly  gentleman,  "  I  am  aware,  which  for- 
bids us  to  say  anything  but  good  of  the  dead ;  but  I  doubt  the  wis- 
dom and  the  policy  of  such  a  proverb.  I  have  more  respect  for  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  which  was  precisely  opposite. 
They  suffered  their  living  monarchs  to  reign  uncensured  ;  but,  upon 
their  decease,  they  proceeded  formally  to  try  them  upon  their  mer- 
its, and  awarded  praise  or  censure  to  their  memories  accordingly. 
Few  men  are  utterly  regardless  of  posthumous  reputation,  whethei 
its  boundaries  be  the  whole  world  or  the  corner  of  some  little 
hamlet.  It  is  said,  that  he,  who  dies,  can  take  nothing  whh  him  : 
surely  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  with  him  into  the  grave 
of  oblivion  the  reputation  of  his  misdeeds.  The  highest  and  holiest 
motive  is  the  love  of  God.  But  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  full 
and  free  operation  of  this  heavenly  spring,  that  others  should  act 
simultaneously  with  it,  for  the  production  of  the  same  result.  Thus 
the  desire  to  leave  our  children  that,  which  is  infinitely  better  than 
riches,  a  dying  father's  good  name,  is  a  legitimate  motive.  How 
soothing,  in  a  dying  hour,  surrounded  by  our  children  and  friends, 
to  ask,  in  the  cheering  confidence  of  truth,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  prophet.  Whose  ox  have  I  take?!?  or  whose  ass  have  1 
taken?  or  whom  have  I  defrauded?  Whom  have  I  oppressed?  or 
of  whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  thcre- 
liiih?  If  dust  to  dust  is  to  close  the  account  forever,  as  between 
man  and  man,  a  strong  inducement  to  good  conduct  is  taken 
away.  Judgment  is  with  the  Lord ;  but  I  perceive  in  the  just 
expression  of  opinion,  touching  the  merits  of  the  dead,  ric  presump- 
tuous interference  with  the  final  decrees  of  an  all-righteous  God, 
We  have  given  this  day,  thus  far,  to  the  subject  of  int<?mperance, 
and  I  shall  be  quite  contented,  if  the  remainder  of  it  be  bestowed  in 
a  similar  manner  ;  and,  unless  you  have  a  serious  objection,  I  should 
be  gratified  to  hear  some  account  of  your  three  clergymen,  whose 
«rrors  ought  not  to  terminate  in  their  own  personal  affliction  and 
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dispfface,  but  extend  beneficially  in  the  shape  of  a  solemn  warning  to 
others."  —  "I  have  nothing- to  offer,  sir,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "in 
opposition  to  your  reasoning- ;  and  I  will  briefly  relate  all  that  I 
recollect  of  their  intemperate  habits." 


PART    FOURTH. 

"  The  temperance  reformation  has  produced  so  great  a  change 
in  practice  and  opinion,  since  the  days  of  my  childhood,  that  I  have 
sometimes  half  doubted  the  accuracy  of  my  own  recollect'ons.  I 
occasionally  ask  myself,  if  it  were  really  the  case,  that  ministers  of 
the  gospel  accustomed  themselves,  at  any  period,  on  week  days,  and 
upon  the  Sabbath,  to  the  use  of  rum,  and  brandy,  and  gin,  and  their 
various  compounds,  such  as  sling,  and  toddy,  and  flip.  But  my 
memory  suffers  me  not  long  to  remain  in  uncertainty.  A  mass  of 
melancholy  facts  soon  gather  to  its  aid,  and  leave  not  a  doubt  upon 
my  mind.  My  earliest  recollections  of  strong  drink,  are  directly 
associated  with  the  person  of  the  clergyman,  who  was  settled  in  our 
village,  when  I  was  born.  He  baptized  me.  That  was  twe-nty- 
nine  years  ago.  Temperance  was  seldom  spoken  cf,  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  except  in  a  general  way.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
temperance  society.  Mr.  Motey  was  about  sixty,  at  that  time, 
and  had  preached  for  our  people  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was 
very  fond  of  me,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  used,  almost  always, 
when  he  came  to  our  house,  to  take  me  upon  his  knee.  Some- 
times I  was  pleased  to  sit  there,  and  at  other  times,  I  ran  away  ;  and 
when  my  mother  asked  me  why  I  did  so,  I  remember  to  have  told 
her,  that  I  did  not  like  to  sit  upon  Parson  Motey's  knee,  when  his 
breath  smelt  of  rum.  She  told  me,  that  I  must  treat  clergymen 
with  respect,  and  that  ministers  had  a  hard  task  to  perform,  and 
must  have  spirit  to  support  them  like  other  people.  I  soon  acquirea 
Buch  a  knowledge  of  Parson  Motey's  habits  as  enabled  me  to  know, 
without  approaching  him,  whether  he  had  been  drinking  spirit  or 
not.  When  he  had  not,  his  manners  and  tone  of  voice,  were  mild 
and  paternal ;  but,  when  he  had,  they  did  not  seem  like  a  minister's ; 
his  face  was  flushed  ;  his  voice  was  loud ;  and  his  manners  were 
light  He  told  very  droll  stories,  and  laughed  very  boisterously. 
Upon  such  occasions,  I  used  to  run  away,  and  peep  through  the 
crack  of  the  door;  and,  when  he  had  gone,  I  remember  to  have  said, 
*  Mother,  what  a  funny  minister  Parson  Motey  is ! '  —  The  idea, 
that  our  old  minister  had  done  WTong,  in  this  respect,  never  entered 
my  mind.     I  can  assign  no  cause,  peculiar  to  myself,  but,  as  I  hav« 
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Stated,  his  breath  was  very  disagreeable  to  me,  as  a  child  ;  and  iiis 
habit  of  taking-  spirit  became  such  a  daily  custom,  before  I  was  six 
years  old,,  that  I  never  sat  upon  his  knee  after  that  age.  Parson 
Motey  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  people.  He  fell  away  sadly 
before  he  died,  and  I  have  now  no  doubt,  that  the  habits  of  his 
parishioners,  which  were  almost  universal,  some  four  and  tv^enty 
years  ago,  operating  upon  his  social  nature,  occasioned  his  down- 
fall. Wherever  he  came,  nothing  was  too  good  for  the  minister ; 
and  nothing  was  better  than  a  cheering  glass.  Theie  was  nothing, 
in  the  nature  of  this  good  thing,  which  confined  its  employment  to 
any  particular  hour  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Motey  herself  was  satisfied, 
to  use  her  forcible  expression,  that  it  was  the  v^ry  life  and  soul 
of  her  husband.  She  was  everlastingly  stirring  up  something  foi 
Mr.  Motey ;  and,  if  it  were  not  precisely  agreeable,  it  was  no  fault 
of  hers,  for  full  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  centum  of  the  racy 
mixture,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  commonly  consumed  by  Mrs. 
Motey,  during  the  process  of  preparation.  I  became  intimate  at  the 
parsonage,  as  I  grew  older,  and  have  frequently  witnessed  her  per- 
formances. She  invariably  sipped  a  Uttle  of  the  raw  material 
wliether  rum,  gin,  brandy,  or  whiskey,  —  originally,  no  doubt,  tc 
ascertain  its  quality  ;  but,  at  last,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit.  As 
she  poured  in  water,  she  tasted  it  again,  to  judge  of  its  strength  ; 
when  she  added  sugar,  she  once  more  sipped  a  few  drops,  to  be 
sure  that  it  was  sufficiently  sweet,  for  no  man  had  a  sweeter  tooth 
than  Mr.  Motey ;  next  came  the  nutmeg,  and  again  this  faithfu'. 
creature  applied  the  lessening  compound  to  her  lips ;  the  poker, 
which  seemed  to  be  heated  in  a  vestal  furnace,  —  for  it  was  kept 
constantly  ready  for  action,  —  the  poker  was  now  immersed  in  the 
hissing  and  bubbling  compound  ;  and  then  —  for  she  would  not  burn 
Mr.  Motey  for  the  world  —  then  she  lingered  over  the  blessei,' 
strengthener,  blowing  and  sipphig  alternately  for  five  long  minutes. 
It  uas  amusing  to  witness  the  reverential  air,  with  which  she  tottled 
up  to  her  lord  and  master,  and  presented  all  that  remained  of  the 
fruit  of  her  labors.  She  seemed  almost  to  worship  her  good  hus- 
band, and  Jupiter  had  not  a  more  obsequious  cupbearer  in  Gany- 
mede.—  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Motey  must  not  go  out  without 
something  to  keep  the  wind  off  his  stomach.  He  must  take  a  litiie 
brandy  before  dinner,  for  an  appetite,  and  a  little  aftei,  for  ;i 
•ligester.  He  must  lace  his  coffee  with  a  little  brandy,  to  prevent 
it  from  gnawing  on  his  vhals  ;  and  a  cup  of  hot  gin  sling,  to  promo"? 
repose.  If  she  visited  in  his  company,  she  would  scarcely  bt» 
sealed,  before  she  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  hostess,  — '  Mr.  Motev 
i  tlunk,  m}  (^ear,  would  like  to  take  a  little  something.' 
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''  Mr.  Motey  was  a  man  of  talents.  He  had  full  possession  of 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  parishioners,  till  he  gradually  lost  them 
both,  as  this  habit  of  intemperance  became  more  manifest,  from  year 
to  year.  It  is  fully  impressed  upon  my  memory,  that  his  conduct 
in  the  sanctuary  was  occasionally  very  extraordinary.  I  have 
known  him  deliver  a  funeral  sermon  in  the  morning,  in  his  ordinary 
manner,  himself  apparently  unmoved,  while  the  relatives  were 
evidently  convulsed  with  sorrow;  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
I  have  heard  him  deliver  a  very  common-place  discourse,  upon  some 
point  of  doctrine,  entirely  unsusceptible  of  pathos,  and,  during  the 
delivery,  I  have  seen  him  shed  tears  profusely.  At  that  time,  m) 
father,  who  was  a  farmer,  had  a  man  in  his  service,  who  had  pre- 
viously lived  in  the  family  of  Parson  Motey.  This  man  heard  my 
father  expressing  his  surprise  after  moieting,  and  remarked  that  ho 
guessed  he  knew  how  it  happened.  '  And  how  do  you  account  for 
It,  Jedediahr  said  my  father.  '  Why,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  if  I  may 
be  so  bold,  it 's  hot  sling.  It  ahvays  acts  jest  so  upon  the  old  gen- 
tleman. The  old  lady  never  fails  to  stir  him  up  a  mug  arter 
preaching,  and  now  the  intermission  's  so  short,  it  takes  holt  on 
him,  jest  about  the  eend  of  the  second  prayer  or  the  beginning  o' 
the  sarmon.  Hot  sling  makes  the  old  gentleman  as  kind  as  pie. 
He  come  out  into  the  kitchen  one  Sunday  night,  and  told  me  how 
he  had  some  thoughts  o'  building  me  a  house  and  barn.' 

"  His  habits  became,  at  length,  so  very  bad,  that  the  necessity  of 
a  separation  began  to  be  whispered  about.  Upon  one  occasion,  we 
had  rain  for  six  days,  without  an  hour's  intermission.  It  was  in 
mowing  time;  and,  unfortunately,  the  farmers  had  cut  vast  quan- 
tities of  hay,  which  lay  spoiling  on  the  ground.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon, while  it  was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  Parson  Motey  prayed 
most  fervently;,  that  the  windows  of  heaven  might  be  opened, 
complaining  that  the  whole  earth  was  turned  to  powder  and  dust. 
Farmer  Thaxter,  a  neighbor  of  ours,  who  had  cut  forty  acres,  and 
had  not  got  in  a  spire  of  it,  was  in  a  terrible  passion ;  but  my 
father  endeavored  ta  soothe  him  by  stating  that  such  extraordinary 
prayers  could  not  be  granted.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  this  poor  old  man,  and  warn  him  to  avoid  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  by  retiring  from  the  post,  which  he  had  dishonored.  This 
committee  held  several  meetings,  but  could  not  elect  a  chairman. 
Notwithstanding  his  misconduct  of  late  years,  no  one  of  the  com- 
mittee could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  lead,  and  be  the  herald 
of  such  painful  tidings.  One  remembered  that  his  earliest  religious 
impressions 'had  been  received  under  this  old  man's  ministry; 
snother  iiad  heard  him,  in  better  days,  pouring  forth  his  whole  soul 
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in  prayer,  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  father.  This  perplexity,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  duration.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee,  it  pleased  God  to  take  the  cause  into 
his  own  hands.  An  apoplectic  fit  terminated  the  old  gentleman's 
career.     His  widow  survived  him  a  few  years  only.     Three  of  his 

children  are  drunken  paupers  in  the  poor-house  of •. 

Our  pulpit  was  supplied  for  about  three  months,  by  different 
preachers.  Of  all  those  who  officiated  among  us,  no  one  appeared 
to  excite  so  much  interest,  as  the  Reverend  Philander  Feather- 
weight, He  was  a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  certainly 
exerted  a  powerful  influence,  in  calling  out  the  unmarried  females 
of  our  congregation,  between  the  years  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  Dur 
ing  the  last  five  years  of  Mr,  Motey's  ministry,  the  McTvveedle 
pew  had  remained  almost  entirely  unoccupied :  but  no  sooner  was 
it  matter  of  rational  conjecture,  that  Mr.  Featherweight  would  be 
our  pastor,  than  the  pew  was  furnished  with  new  cushions,  and  the 
seven  Miss  McTweedles  were  constantly  in  their  seats,  during 
morning  and  evening  service.  Mr,  Featherweight  was  undoubtedly 
indebted,  not  a  little,  to  his  personal  appearance  and  address,  for  his 
rapid  growth  in  the  good  graces  of  our  young  people.  His  whiskers 
were  the  largest,  and  the  blackest,  and  altogether  the  handsomest,  that 
had  been  sported  in  our  parish,  for  many  years  ;  though  there  were 
some,  who  thought  them  not  quite  so  glossy,  as  those  of  young  Ather- 
ton  the  stage-driver.  When  the  Reverend  Philander  Featherweight 
walked  across  our  common,  with  the  velvet  facing  of  his  cloak  thrown 
gracefully  over  his  shoulder,  a  la  cavalier^  a  warm-hearted  friend  of 
mine.  Miss  Arethusa  Cooley,  avowed  her  conviction  that  he  would 
certainly  fill  the  church.  His  dress  and  manner  were,  according  to 
the  good  old  standard,  somewhat  unprofessional.  '  Even  the  dress 
of  a  clergyman,'  says  an  agreeable  writer,*  '  should  be  in  character, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  despicable  than  conceited  attempts  at  avoid- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  clerical  order;  attempts,  which  are  as, 
ineffectual  as  they  are  pitiful.  Dr.  Porteus,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
in  his  excellent  charge,  when  presiding  over  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
justly  animadverts  upon  this  subject,  and  observes  of  a  reverend 
fop,  that  he  can  be  but  half  a  beau.' — Mr.  Featherweight's  ser- 
■nons  were  exceedingly  fiowery,  and  his  gestures  were  not  ung.-aee- 
lul.  Old  Deacon  Tower,  who  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  and 
sterling  sense,  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  the  new  candidate. 
The  deacon  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and,  when  the  Reverend  Phi- 
lander Featherweight  was  commended,  by  some  young  people,  m 
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the  good  deacon's  hearing-,  for  his  heautifiil  tropes  and  figures,  and 
his  elegant  gestures,  the  deacon  observed,  with  a  pleasant  smile,— 
'  Not  only  so,  but  also.' 

"  Mr.  Featherweight  was  nevertheless  getting  to  be  very  popular 
with  our  people,  and  it  became  pretty  generally  understood,  that  he 
would  have  an  invitation  to  settle.  These  fair  prospects  were  des- 
tined to  be  blasted.  A  deputy  sheriff  arrived  in  our  village,  and 
arrested  the  Rev.  Philander  Featherweight  for  a  debt,  contracted  in 

the  town  of .     Some  of  our  people  obtained  a  sight  of  the 

writ,  and  the  account  annexed,  and  it  was  soon  whispered  about, 
that  the  claim  was  for  the  amount  of  a  confectioner's  bill  of  two 
years'  standing,  and  that  the  principal  items  were  jellies,  cakes,  and 
cordials.  '  What  do  you  think  of  this?'  said  my  father  to  old  Dea- 
con Tower. —  'Providential,'  —  replied  the  deacon.  This  incident 
closed  the  account  forever  between  our  people  and  the  Reverend 
Philander  Featherweight.  When  the  breach  has  been  once  effected, 
it  is  surprising  how  rapidly  the  waters  will  find  their  way  through 
th3  crevasse.  No  sooner  had  the  reputation  of  this  young  man 
become  a  questionable  matter,  than  every  sharp-shooter  of  the  vil- 
lage made  use  of  it  for  a  target,  and  reports,  of  which  several  were 
but  too  well  founded,  were  extensively  circulated,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  Reverend  Philander  Featherweight.  It  was  proved, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  his  habits  were  intemperate  ;  and  that  he  had 
concealed  his  evil  disposition,  during  his  period  of  probation,  that 
he  might  the  more  certainly  secure  a  settlement. 

"  We  continued  more  than  eighteen  months,  without  a  settled 
minister,  depending,  for  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  upon  such 
clergymen  as  we  could  obtain  from  week  to  week.  Those  individ- 
uals, upon  whom  the  selection  of  a  minister  chiefly  depended,  had 
become  extremely  wary,  and  went  to  their  work,  after  their  past 
experiences,  with  fear  and  trembling.  At  last,  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple appeared  to  fall,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity,  upon 
the  Reverend  Cyprian  Pottle.  He  was  about  thirty  years  ot  age. 
His  personal  appearance  was  inferior  to  Mr.  Featherweight's,  but 
he  had  the  reputation  of  great  learning  and  piety.  He  was  short 
and  thickset,  with  a  round,  rosy,  shining  face,  brimful  of  bonhom- 
mie.  He  was  married;  and,  on  that  account,  less  likely  to  breed 
disturbance  in  the  p?,rish.  After  a  careful  investigation  of  iiis  char 
acter,  he  was  settled  ;  and  the  McTweedles  soon  fell  into  their  olu 
habit  of  negjeciing  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  '  Of  one  thing,' 
said  Deacon  Tower,  '  we  are  morally  sure  —  Mr.  Pottle  never  takes 
any  spirit,  and  disapproves  of  it  altogether.'  —  Our  new  minister 
seemed  determined  to  set  the  fears  of  the  parish  at  rest  on  that 
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score ;  for,  upon  the  third  Sabbath  after  he  had  been  settled  among 
us,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  temperance.  He  spoke  of  the  evils  of 
drinking  spirit,  denouncing  drunkenness,  with  unmeasured  severity. 
Even  at  that  early  day,  he  had  the  boldness  to  declare  his  belief, 
that  spirit  was  not  only  the  frequent  cause  of  poverty,  and  crime, 
and  death  itself,  but  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  mankind,  unless  in 
some  extraordinary  cases.  At  the  close  of  this  discourse,  he  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  pursue  the  subject  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Those,  who  had  an  abiding  terror  of  the  rock,  upon  which  Par- 
son Motey  had  fallen,  in  his  latter  days,  wore  greatly  comforted  by 
this  discourse.  Deacon  Tower  came  forth  from  the  meeting-Louse; 
with  a  smile  of  high  satisfaction  upon  his  countenance.  — '  This  is 
our  man,'  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands  together.  — '  I  've  my  doubts,' 
said  Colonel  Millet,  the  tavern-keeper.  —  'Why,  colonel,'  rejoined 
the  deacon,  '  you  must  not  think  too  much  of  your  trade." — '  'T  isn't 
o'  my  trade  neither  that  I  'm  a  thinking,  Deacon  Tower,'  replied 
the  colonel,  '  but  of  your  minister.  Gurney,  that  teams  for  me,  told 
me  yesterday,  when  he  went  down  to  the  city,  that  he  carried  a 
note  from  the  minister  to  a  wholesale  dealer,  and  that  he  brought 
back  a  cask  of  Engli^ih  porter,  marked  Rev.  Cyprian  Pottle.'  — 
'  Are  you  certain  of  this?'  inquired  the  deacon.  — '  Jest  as  sartain,' 
replied  the  colonel,  '  as  that  your  old  mare  's  windgalled.  Why, 
do  you  suppose  it 's  skim-milk,  that  gives  a  body  such  a  fresh  color, 
deacon,  eh?'  —  The  deacon  was  not  much  elated  with  this  piece 
of  information  ;  and,  when  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  afternoon,  his 
confidence  was  not  quite  so  strong,  as  when  he  left  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  habit  of  drinking  spirit  was  so  very  general  in  our  vil- 
lage, that  the  morning's  discourse  gave  no  little  offence.  Neverthe- 
less, the  meeting-house  was  unusually  full  in  ihe  afternoon  ;  many 
who  were  not  present  in  the  morning,  had  heard  of  the  sermon,  and 
were  desirous  of  hearing  the  new  minister  handle  a  subject,  which 
had  never  been  brought  before  them  by  Parson  Motey.  —  He  took 
his  text,  in  the  afternoon,  from  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
fifth  chapter,  and  twenty-third  verse.  Drink  no  longer  water,  but 
use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often  infirmities 
Some  of  the  most  sedate,  among  his  parishioners,  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  Paj-son  Pottle's  manner  of  handling  this  text.  A  frequent 
repetition  of  the  passage  occurred  in  his  discourse  ;  and  in  no  instance 
did  Ills  accent  fall  on  the  word  little,  but  invariably  on  wine,  as  contra 
distinguished  from  water.  He  did  not  once  advert  to  the  important 
fact,  that  Timothy  was  a  man  of  feeble  constitution,  a  *■  nmrtified 
•man  to  the  pleasures  of  sense, ^  as  I  think  he  is  called  by  Henry,  in 
his  commentary  on  this  passage.     Indeed,  I  liave  no  doubt,  that  very 
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many  of  Parson  Pottle's  hearers  were  impressed  \nth  the  idea,  that 

this  direction  of  the  apostle  was  of  g-eneral  application.  He  stated 
expressly,  that  two  reasons  were  offered  by  the  apostle,  for  avoiding 
water,  and  drinking  wine,  one,  the  stomach^s  sake,  and  the  other, 
often  infirmities,  and  that  either  was  sufficient.  He  asserted  that 
distilled  spirit  was  unknown,  as  he  supposed,  in  Paul's  time;  that 
it  tvas  man's  contrivance  ;  but  that  fermented  liquors  were  then 
known  and  commended  ;  that  beer,  especially,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  first  made  in  Egypt,  was  a  remarkably  wholesome  and 
nutritious  beverage  ;  that  it  was  a  good  creature  of  God  ;  that  our 
Saviour  made  wine  himself  at  the  marriage  feast ;  and  he  strongly 
intimated,  that  it  was  very  creditable  to  drink  it  occasionally,  and 
always  at  weddings,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the  Redeemer 
During  the  delivery  of  this  discourse,  the  parson  was  exceedingly 
drowsy,  and  gaped  repeatedly.  After  meeting,  Deacon  Towei 
endeavored  to  keep  out  of  Colonel  Millet's  way,  and  go  home  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  the  colonel  hailed  him,  as  he  was  getting 
over  the  rail  fence,  to  get  home  the  shortest  way  ;  and  the  deacon, 
who  well  knew  the  colonel's  boisterous  manner,  turned  back  into 
the  road,  and  joined  him,  to  prevent  his  remarks  from  being  over- 
heard. '  Well,  Deacon  Tower,'  said  he,  '  what  do  you  think  of  the 
new  minister  nowl' — The  deacon  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
grievously,  but  uttered  not  a  syllable.  —  'Deacon,'  continued  the 
colonel,  '  my  opinion  isn't  no  great  shakes,  I  suppose,  but  I  '11  tell 
ye  what  Gurney,  the  teamster,  said  jest  now,  on  the  meeting-house 
steps,  right  out,  afore  everybody;  says  he,  "If  there  baant  hops 
and  malt  in  that  are  sarment,  my  name  's  not  Noah  Gurney  ;  for," 
says  he,  "  one  o'  the  bottles  in  the  cask  o'  porter  I  brought  up  for 
him,  broke  a  coming  up;  and  I  'd  nothing  to  save  it  in,  so  I  drank  a 
part  on  't,  and  it  took  sich  a  holt  o'  my  narves,  that  I  got  sound 
asleep  in  my  wagon,  and,  arter  I  woke,  I  felt,  a  good  while, 
jest  as  the  minister  looked  while  he  was  a  preaching."  —  I  guess 
we  've  got  out  o'  the  frying-pan  slick  into  the  fire,  deacon,'  —  The 
deacon  shook  his  head  mournfully,  but  ventured  not  to  reply  ;  but 
the  good  old  man  was  made  sick  by  his  painful  apprehensions  for 
the  result.  He  was  himself  a  highly  respectable  expounder  of  holy 
writ ;  and  he  was  severely  shocked  by  such  a  palpable  perversion 
of  Scripture  ;  and,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  story  of  the  cask  of 
nor'.er,  and  Parson  Pottle's  lethargic  manner,  during  the  delivery  of 
his  afternoon's  discourse,  he  had  some  fears  that  the  poor  man's 
appetite  for  stimulants  had  warped  his  construction  of  God's  word. 
Wine,  in  truth,  said  the  good  deacon  within  himself,  is  a  mocker. 
"  Such  were  the  habits  of  our  people,  that  they  would  never  hava 
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thought  of  scrutinizing  the  private  life  and  conversation  of  their  miii' 
ister,  if  he  had  not  proclaiined  open  war  upon  their  idols,  in  the  form 
of  stone  jugs.  His  free  indulgence  in  the  use  of  fermented  liquoj 
would  have  passed  unrebuked,  had  he  not  so  severely  reprobateo 
their  employment  of  distilled  spirit.  As  it  was,  he  had  gone  too  far 
to  retrace  his  steps  with  dignity  or  grace  ;  and  the  people  were  too 
highly  incensed  to  forgive  or  forbear.  He  had  throv/n  the  first 
stone,  and,  in  their  judgment,  gratuitously  ;  nay  more,  provokingly  ; 
and  there  were  some  persevering  spirits  among  them,  who  were 
resolved  to  ascertain,  if  any  portion  of  the  parson's  house  were  made 
of  glass.  — He,  who  has  ever  made  a  village  his  place  of  residence 
for  any  other  than  a  very  limited  period,  must  have  perceived  how 
skilfully  the  art  of  espionage  is  conducted  there.  Hundreds  of  pry- 
ing eves  were  turned  upon  the  movements  of  the  Reverend  Cyprian 
Pottle.  The  tongues  of  man-servant  and  maid-servant  were  put  in 
requisition,  and  the  very  ox  and  ass,  had  they  been  as  talkative  ;is 
Balaam's,  would  have  been  examined  and  cross-examined  by  the 
parish.  Ears,  even  the  dullest  of  hearing  in  the  village,  were 
opened  wide  for  the  reception  of  a  thousand  tales.  So  that,  by  the 
rombined  exertions  of  eyes,  ears,  and  tongues,  it  was  well  under- 
stood, in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  precisely  in  what  manner, 
from  sun  to  sun,  the  parson  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being. 
The  squabbles  of  Parson  Pottle  and  his  lady  were  soon  bruitcfi 
abroad  ;  it  was  even  rumored,  that  they  disputed  which  of  the  twain 
had  drunk  the  larger  half  of  the  bottle  of  porter  at  the  dinner-table. 
His  reputation  for  piety  and  learning  had  undoubtedly  been  over- 
rated upon  his  first  arrival  ;  and  there  were  not  a  few,  who  now 
began  to  deny  his  legitimate  title  to  either.  He  was  not  deficient 
in  cunning  and  a  ready  apprehension  of  the  characters  of  men.  It 
required  a  brief  application  only  of  Parson  Pottle's  powers,  to  fathom, 
to  the  very  bottom,  the  simple,  single-hearted  disposition  of  good, 
old  Deacon  Tower.  The  deacon,  about  a  year  after  Mr.  Pottle  had 
come  among  us,  was  urged,  by  the  graver  portion  of  our  people, 
to  visit  him,  and  advise  him  of  the  reports,  which  were  circulating 
to  his  disadvantage.  The  deacon,  though  with  great  reluctance, 
waited  upon  him,  to  execute  this  embarrassing  commission.  The 
parson's  features  were  as  flexible  as  caoutchouc  ;  and  it  was  really 
surprising  to  witness  the  various  expressions,  which  they  assumed, 
as  different  emotions  predominatsd  over  the  inner  man.  Althou^;h 
they  were  s  irrendered,  at  one  moment,  to  the  broadest  developmen* 
if  perfect  good-humor,  at  tiie  next,  they  w^ere  the  very  image  and 
Buperscription  of  the  coldest  austerity.  He  had  been  forewarned  of 
tbe  d<:'icon's  design,  and  met  his  first  accost,  in  such  a  formal  and 
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forbidding-  manner,  that  the  old  man  departed,  after  a  little  unim- 
portant conversation,  without  thfe  slightest  allusion  to  the  real  object 
of  his  visit.  I  have  seldom  met  an  individual,  of  as  limited  powers, 
whose  look,  and  manner,  and  sonorous  voice,  had  such  a  withering 
effect  upon  persons  of  indifferent  nerves.  I  recollect  an  amusing 
illustration  of  this  fact.  I  called  one  day  at  the  parsonage,  with  a 
neighbor  of  ours,  a  Mrs.  Matilda  Moodey.  After  a  pause,  '  Mr. 
Pottle,'  said  she,  *I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  my  ignorance, 
but  you  said  something  in  your  last  disccurse,  which  I  did  not  ex- 
actly understand.'  — '  Well,  madam,'  sdd  he,  with  a  loud  voice  and 
stern  expression,  'and  pray  what  was  itV — '  0,  dear  sir,'  she 
replied,  evidently  confounded  by  his  manner,  '  I  don't  doubt,  in  the 
least,  that  it  was  owing-  to  mv  weak  understanding  ;  but  you  said, 
sir,  —  speaking  of  the  wiles  of  Satan,  —  as  if  as  though  to  circum- 
vent thee.''  —  '  O  —  ah  —  yes,  Mrs.  Moodey,'  he  answered,  '  I  well 
remember  that  expression.  The  meaning  of  those  words,  madam,' 
raising  his  voice  to  a  terrible  pitch,  and  striking  his  hand  violently 
upon  the  table,  —  '  the  meaning  of  those  words  is  this,  Mrs.  Moodey, 
—  AS  IF  AS  THOUGH  TO  CIRCUMVENT  THEE.'  — '  O  dear  me.  Parson 
Pottle,'  cried  Mrs.  Moodey,  with  a  trembling  voice,  '  how  very  clear 
you  make  it  now  !' 

*'  Mr.  Pottle  had  unfortunately  placed  himself  between  the  cross- 
fires of  his  parishioners :  those  who  drank  spirit,  were  incensed 
against  him  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  the  grave  and  temperate 
members  of  his  congregation  were  thoroughly  disgusted  by  his 
theory  and  practice  ;  his  theory,  as  exhibited  in  his  sermon  upon 
Paul's  counsel  to  Timothy  ;  and  his  practice,  most  unhappily  illus- 
trated by  a  very  free  and  habitual  use  of  malt  liquor,  whose  evil 
consequences  were  too  frequently  made  manifest  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Nevertheless  he  had  several  stanch  friends  in  the  parish. 
He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  children  of  his  parishioners,  in 
the  presence  of  their  parents,  whose  favor  he  frequently  secured,  by 
these  little  courtesies.  He  continued  among  us  for  several  years, 
though  very  little,  as  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  to  the  edification  of 
our  people.  He  certainly  was  instrumental  in  bringing  among  us 
the  free  and  familiar  use  of  wine  and  porter.  Dry  visitation  was  a 
thing  a%ost  unknown  among  the  clergy  of  those  days  ;  and  the 
parishioners  of  Parson  Pottle  were  as  unlikely,  as  those  of  any 
other  clergyman,  to  perpetrate  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  standing 
laws  of  hospitality.  He  had  publicly  pronounced  an  anathema 
against  distilled  liquors  ;  and  all,  who  were  desirous  of  standing 
well  with  their  spiritual  guide,  carefully  concealed  their  rum-jugB 
and  brand v-bottles  from  his  observation,  whose  places  were  abun 
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dantly  supplied  with  wine  and  porter.  Of  these  he  cheerli.illy  pai^ 
took,  wherever  he  went ;  and,  as  he\vas  remarkable  for  his  parochial 
attentions,  and  particularly  heedful,  at  meals,  of  that  portion  of 
Paul's  counsel,  which  commands  to  ^  drink  no  longer  water,'^  it  is 
not  wonderful,  that  the  sad  effects  of  this  daily  practice  were  occa- 
sionally exhibited  before  the  members  of  his  congregation.  His 
excess  of  garrulous  good-nature,  in  the  morning,  began  to  be  almost 
habitually  contrasted  with  his  irritable  lethargy  in  the  afternoon. 
He  became  excessively  corpulent,  and  the  bloated  visage  and  triple 
chin  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  farinaceous  properties  of  malt 
liquor.  At  length,  the  habit  became  inordinate,  and  its  consequences 
truly  deplorable.  When  he  entered  the  house  of  a  parishioner,  he 
was  scarcely  seated,  before  he  asked  for  a  tumbler  of  porter  or  a 
glass  of  wine,  seemingly  with  as  little  rationality  of  motive,  as  may 
be  supposed  to  govern  the  movements  of  a  child,  who  labors  under 
some  affection  of  the  nervous  system.  His  step  became  unsteady  ; 
and,  now  and  then,  under  the  appearance  of  talking  by  the  way,  it 
became  exceedingly  convenient  to  rely  upon  some  worthy  parish- 
ioner's arm,  as  far  as  the  parsonage. 

"  There  were  several  moderate  drinkers  of  ardent  spirit,  of  strong 
heads  and  iron  constitutions,  whose  industry,  activity,  and  orderly 
appearance,  were  extremely  disadvantageous  to  Parson  Pottle's 
theory.  These  men  were  frequently  cited  by  the  rum-drinkers  and 
rum-sellers  ;  and,  upon  a  Sabbath  day,  when  the  parties  were 
coming  forth,  at  the  same  moment,  from  the  meeting-house  door,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  an  invidious  comparison  between 
the  rugged  appearance  and  active  gait  of  old  Farmer  Furrowdale, 
who  drank  spirit,  though  in  great  moderation,  and  the  unwieldy 
person  and  paralytic  step  of  Parson  Pottle,  whose  principal  beverage 
was  malt  liquor. 

"  In  course  of  time,  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  the  parish, 
that,  where  good  brandy  could  be  had,  and  malt  liquor  could  not, 
Mr.  Pottle  would  not  refuse  to  partake  of  that,  which  was  set  before 
him,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake.  From  this  period, 
he  fell  away  rapidly  ;  and,  after  a  time,  scarcely  anything  remained 
to  mark  the  holy  man,  beside  the  outward  insignia  of  the  clerical 
office.  My  father  used  to  say,  that  it  was  of  httle  importance,  at 
which  side  of  the  pond  a  person  entered  to  cross  over,  if  the  w^hiil- 
pool  were  in  the  middle  ;  meaning,  that  the  chief  danger  lay  in  the 
habit  of  drinking,  which,  when  once  confirmed,  would  as  probably 
lead  its  victim  to  drunkenness,  through  the  agency  of  one  intoxicat 
ing  liquor  as  of  another.  The  services  of  the  sanctuary,  especially 
'in  the  afteriiooD,  were  so  improperly  conducted,  that  the  more 
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religious  frequently  resorted  to  the  adjoining  village  ;  some  remained 
at  home,  and  others  attended,  in  any  bai  a  becoming  cpirlt.  Upon 
one  occasion,  when  the  people  had  assembled,  notice  was  given, 
that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pottle  vi^as  taken  suddenly  unv/eil.  It  was 
afterwards  satisfactorily  established,  that  he  was  too  entirely  over- 
come by  liquor  to  officiate. 

"  We  had,  in  our  congregation,  at  that  time,  several  young  men 
of  steady  habits,  farmers  and  mechanics,  who  were  married,  and 
who,  though  not  members  of  the  church,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
srictly  moral  men.  Some  of  them  had  families  ;  and,  as  the  cler- 
gyman's example  was  constantly  presented  before  their  eyes,  they 
were  very  naturally  apprehensive  of  its  influence  upon  their  chil- 
dren. They  were  indignant  also  at  Parson  Pottle's  conduct,  esteem- 
ing it  a  reproach  upon  their  native  village.  They  therefore  resolved, 
to  use  their  own  words,  '  to  Jix  the  minister.^  One  of  their  number 
told  my  husband,  confidentially,  that  they  had  laid  their  plan  ;  and, 
since  the  elders  and  church-menibers  would  not  take  the  matter  up, 
they  were  determined  '  to  Jix  the  minister;'  but  he  begged  my  hus- 
band to  say  nothing  of  the  matter  to  Deacon  Tower.  My  husband, 
however,  would  not  consent  to  keep  their  secret.  This  precipitated 
the  execution  of  their  scheme,  which  was  carried  into  effect  the 
very  next  day,  and  before  my  husband  could  inform  the  deacon  of 
their  designs.  The  pain  which  one  feels,  while  recounting  the 
degrading  history  of  a  drunken  clergyman,  would  be  unmingled, 
were  it  not  for  the  impressive  and  valuable  lesson,  which  it  teaches, 
in  connection  with  the  total  abstinence  reform.  It  shows,  that  even 
the  holy  office,  the  solemn  consecration  of  one's  powers  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Almighty  God,  the  sanctity  of  those  vows,  which  are  made 
upon  the  very  altar,  are  all  insufficient  to  save  poor  human  nature 
from  the  effects  of  this  sweeping  scourge.  No  man  may  rightfully 
complain  of  an  adder's  sting,  if  he  will  take  it  to  his  bosom,  with  a 
knowledge  of  its  properties  and  powers.  —  The  remainder  of  this 
revolting  tale  may  be  briefly  told.  On  the  day  after  their  design 
had  been  communicated  to  my  husband,  they  so  arranged  their  plan, 
as  to  have  the  clergyman  invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of  their 
number,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  village,  who  plied  iiim  so  success- 
fully with  wine  and  ale,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  walking, 
when  he  left  the  house  after  dinner.  He  had  not  gone  far  on  his 
way  liome,  before  he  was  encountered  by  another,  who  persuaded 
him  to  walk  in.  7'here  again  the  process  was  repeated,  and  again, 
after  an  hour's  compotation,  he  ventured  forth,  scarcely  able  to 
stagger  homeward.  He  had  gotten,  with  infinite  difficulty,  half 
a  mile  further  on  his  way,  and  stood  resting  against  the  wail, 
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near  the  l/oiise  of  a  Mr.  Clinch,  a  carpenter,  another  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  had  resolved  '  to  fix  the  minister.''  Clinch  had  hia 
eye  upon  him,  and  approached  the  spot  where  he  stood.  — '  Bless 
nmy  heart,  parson,'  said  he,  '  is  it  you?  Why,  I  want  to  know! 
Why,  you  baant  well,  I  guess,  or  you  wouldn't  be  to  roost  on  the 
wall  here,  I  reckon.'  —  'I'm  a  little  uneasy,'  said  the  minister. 
'  It 's  all  owing  to  boiled  pork  ;  I  '11  never  touch  it  again.'  — '  Boiled 
pork,  hey? — why,  how  you  talk! — boiled  in  a  brew-house,  I 
guess,  by  the  smell  o'  your  breath,  parson.  But  come,  go  in  with 
me,  and  try  a  hair  o'  the  old  dog.'  — '  Thank  ye,  Mr.  Bailey,'  said 
the  minister.  — '  It  is  n't  Bailey,'  said  the  other  ;  '  it 's  John  Clinch, 
the  carpenter;  don't  ye  know  me?'  —  Clinch  helped  him  into 
his  house,  and  there  the  work  of  utter  drunkenness  was  consum- 
mated. Before  nine  o'clock,  the  minister  was  in  as  profound  a 
slumber,  as  could  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  hops  and  malt. 

"  A  little  after  ten,  that  night,  and  when  I  had  been  in  bed  about 
half  an  hour,  my  husband  got  up,  in  consequence  of  a  loud  rapping 
at  the  front  door.  He  opened  the  window,  and  discovered  more 
than  a  dozen  young  men  underneath.  The  moon  shone  brightly, 
and  he  instantly  recognized  their  persons. — 'Come  down,'  said 
Clinch.  —  '  What 's  the  matter  ?'  inquired  my  husband.  —  '  Comf» 
down,  and  see  with  your  own  eyes,'  cried  one  of  their  number.  I 
threw  my  clothes  loosely  over  me,  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
while  my  husband  went  below.  Four  of  them  supported  a  board, 
with  side  pieces,  which  Clinch,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  had  knocked 
up  for  the  occasion  ;  on  the  top  of  the  board  I  perceived  something, 
the  nature  of  which  I  did  not  then  comprehend,  covered  with  a  bed 
quilt.  When  my  husband  had  joined  them,  Clinch  threw  down  the 
upper  part  of  the  quilt,  and  said,  '  Did  n't  ive  tell  ye  we  'c?  fix  him  V 
I  instantly  recognized  the  features  of  Parson  Pottle.  My  husband 
rebuked  them  for  their  conduct ;  but  three  or  four  exclaimed  at  once, 
that  their  children  should  not  be  catechized  by  a  drunken  minister 
My  husband  inquired  what  they  designed  to  do  with  him.  They 
replied,  that  they  meant  to  show  him  to  Deacon  Tower  and  three  or 
four  more,  and  then  put  him  to  bed  in  his  own  house ;  and  that  not 
a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  injured.  They  then  moved  oft',  two  and 
two,  with  Clinch  at  their  head,  repeating  as  he  went,  —  *  Drink  no 
longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  siomadi's  sake,  and  thine 
often  infirmities.^  " 

V/hen  the  lady  had  closed  her  na.rrailvc,  —  "  Pray,  madam,"  said 
the  gentleman  in  black,  v.  ho  sat  next  me,  "do  you  vouch  for  the 
rruth  of  this  extraordinary  story?"  —  '*  A  part  of  it,  sir,"  she 
replied,  "  I  saw,  as  I  have  already  told  you  ;  and  the  circumstances 
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as  1  have  relatsd  them,  were  as  well  known  and  as  firmly  believed, 
in  our  village,  as  tlie  surrender  of  Yorktown  by  Lord  Cornwallis." 

—  "  '  should  like  to  see  tbose  youii"-  men,"  said  the  gentleman  in 
black,  "  tied  up  by  their  thumbs,  and  flogged  for  half  an  hour,  with 
a  cat-o'-nine-tails."  —  "And  I,  myself,"  said  the  Dutchman, 
*'  vould  like  dat  de  minishter  should  have  de  benefit  of  de  same 
tails  for  de  toder  half  hour."  —  "1  presume,  sir,"  said  the  elderly 
gentleman  to  the  first  speaker,  who  had  thus  given  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation, "  that  you  are  a  clergyman  ;  and,  if  1  am  correct,  I  devoutly 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  your  parishioners,  that  you  are  a  thorough- 
going temperance  man."  —  "  Sir,"  replied  the  gentleman  in  black, 
"  you  are  right  in  your  conjecture;  I  iiave  been  for  four  and  twenty 
years  in  the  ministry  ;  and,  as  a  pledged  member  of  a  total  absti- 
nence society,  I  have  contributed,  within  my  humble  sphere,  to 
advance  the  reformation.  But  I  confess  to  you,  that,  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  which  proposes  to  find  a  remedy  for  every  wrong, 
I  have  felt  pained  and  shocked  at  such  conduct,  on  the  part  of  any 
men,  alfecting  to  be  civilized,  towards  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He 
was  a  subject  for  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and,  upon  the  request 
of  his  parishioners,  the  bond  between  him  and  his  people  would  have 
been  severed."  —  "You  must  not  suppose,  sir,"  said  the  lady, 
"  that  the  respectable  portion  of  our  people  approved  of  such  con- 
duct. The  young  men  themselves  were  heartily  ashamed  of  it ; 
and,  before  Mr.  Pottle  left  the  village,  which  he  did  shortly  after, 

—  for  he  never  preached  there  again, — some  of  these  young  men 
had  the  good  sense  to  call  on  him,  and  express  their  deep  regret  for 
their  share  in  such  unbecoming  conduct,  and  ask  his  forgiveness. 
As  these  young  men  were  otherwise  unblemished  in  reputation,  and 
strictly  temperate,  I  have  related  this  story,  to  show  the  danger  which 
lies  in  the  path  of  a  clergyman  who  meddles  with  intoxicating  drink, 

—  whose  employment  may  sink  his  character  so  very  low,  that  even 
an  association,  not  of  profligates,  but  of  well-meaning,  though 
misguided  young  men,  may  be  gradually  worked  up,  by  his  gross 
intemperance,  to  the  perpetration  of  such  an  outrage."  —  "  Youi 
motives  for  relating  this  story,  madam,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman, 
"  are,  in  my  judgment,  just  such  as  they  should  be  ;  and  I  should 
rejoice  to  have  it  printed  at  full  length,  upon  the  inside  of  every  wine 
and  beer  drinking  clergyman's  pulpit  in  the  land."  — "  Dat  ish  de 
place  for  it,"  cried  the  Dutchman,  thumping  the  stage-floor  wiili 
hit  hickory,  "dat  ish  de  vary  place  for  it;  only  shtick  up  dat 
ftlitory  vat  de  lady  hash  told,  in  de  pulpit  of  every  minishter  vat 
trmks  de  vine  and  de  ale,  and  I  vill  zay  netting  more  apout  de  cat 
o'-nine-tails. "  —  "  Wellj  sir,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  turning 
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to  my  next  neighbor,  "  we  have  many  miles  yet  to  ride ;  -  suppose 
we  draw  upon  your  stock,  for  the  next  temperance  tale."  —  "  With 
all  my  heart,  sir,"  replied  the  clergyman.  "  The  history  of  drunk- 
enness has  been  almost  an  universal  history.  Its  deep  lines  havM 
been  written  among  the  people  of  every  city  and  village  upon  earth  , 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  gathering  the  materials  together 
I  will  relate  to  you  the  history  of  my  own  parish." 


PART    FIFTH. 

**  I  have  been  the  minister  of  Micklefield  for  four  and  twenty 
years  ;  and  there  is  not,  I  apprehend,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a 
town  of  equal  population,  whose  present  prosperity  is  more  certainly 
attributable  to  the  temperance  reform.  Twenty-four  years  ago,  its 
inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their  sloth,  ignorance,  irreligion, 
poverty  and  rags.  To  swear  like  a  Micklefield  man,  was  not  then 
less  a  proverb,  in  the  region  round  about,  than  to  drink  like  a  Scyth- 
ian, among  the  Greeks  of  old.  The  foundation  of  this  miserable 
condition  of  things  lay,  broad  and  deep,  in  the  immemorial  habits 
of  the  people.  Thpy  were  drunkards  of  a  drunken  stock.  Drunk- 
enness there  had  ?j  long  and  so  triumphantly  prevailed,  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  'aw,  the  memory  of  man  ran  not  to  the  contrary. 

"  When  I  WIS  first  settled,  three  distilleries  were  in  full  operatiori 
in  this  village.  Micklefield  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of  a  naviga- 
ble stream.  It  was  at  that  time  surrounded  with  pitch-pine  forests 
No  positi^'.n  could  therefore  have  been  more  eligible  for  a  distil 
ler.  It  would  be  an  interminable  task,  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
molasses,  that  came  up  this  river,  or  the  rum  that  went  down. 
Micklefield,  some  four  and  twenty  years  ago,  was  cursed  with  no 
less  than  nine  men,  '  of  sober  lives  and  conversations,^  who  perpet- 
uated intemperance,  and  kept  up  the  average  stock  of  common  and 
uncommon  drunkards,  from  year  to  year.  At  the  period,  to  which  I 
refer,  I  well  remember,  that  twelve  barrels  of  rum  were  the  annual 
supply  for  the  poor-house.  Ammunition  has  never  been  accounted 
nj'jre  indicpensable,  for  the  purposes  of  war,  than  were  rum,  gin, 
iiid  brandy,  for  the  preservation  of  the  social  compact,  among  the 
iniiabitants  of  Micklefield.  The  vapors  of  the  Asphaltite  lake,  if  its 
ancient  legends  were  other  than  fabulous,  could  not  have  proved 
more  fatal  to  those  luckless  birds,  that  attempted  to  fly  over  its  nox- 
ious waters,  than  the  moral  atmosphere  of  Micklefield  to  sucli  young 
uaen,  as  ventured  to  reside  for  any  length  of  time,  within  its  bor- 
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ders.  He,  who  will  live  at  Rome,  must  conform  to  the  hahits  of 
the  Romans.  —  Never  was  the  proverb  more  forcibly  employed, 
than  upon  such  as  came  from  time  to  time,  to  settle  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  intemperate  village.  Few  —  very  few  —  escaped  the 
pestilential  influence,  and  many  became  incorrigible  drunkards. 

"  That  man  must  have  been  destitute  indeed,  who  could  not  ten- 
der to  his  visitor  the  means  of  getting  drunk  ;  and  none  but  an 
ascetic  or  an  anchorite  would  have  rejected  the  boon.  The  prof- 
fared  cup  and  its  ready  acceptance  were  equally  required,  by  iho 
existing  rules  of  good-breeding.  The  poor  widow,  who  was  about 
to  commit  her  drunken  husband  to  the  ground,  would  have  been 
accounted  guilty  of  gross  indecorum,  had  she  omitted  to  grace  his 
funeral  obsequies,  by  offering,  as  a  refreshment,  the  very  poison^ 
which  had  put  the  miserable  victim  out  of  life. 

"  My  predecessor,  in  the  ministry,  at  Micklefield,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  popular  manners.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great  talents  as  a 
preacher  ;  but,  in  the  parochial  relation,  he  had  made  himself  uni- 
versally acceptable.  There  was  not  a  man,  woman,  nor  child  in 
the  village  of  Micklefield,  to  whom  his  visits  were  not  exceedingly 
agreeable.  He  drank  and  talked  politics  with  the  men;  chatted 
with  the  women  about  their  dairies  and  poultry-yards  ;  and  never 
failed  to  carry  in  his  pockets  an  adequate  supply  of  gingerbread  and 
candy  for  the  children.  He  was  the  man  of  the  people.  He  insti- 
tuted no  uncomfortable  espionage,  touching  their  lack  of  spiritual 
graces ;  and,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  gift,  he  gave  them  heaven, 
pretty  much  upon  their  own  terms.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight,  having  been  their  pastor  for  seven  years.  There  was  but 
one  opinion  of  his  virtues,  and  all  were  perfectly  agreed  in  the  pro- 
nvnciation  of  the  sententious  and  significant  eulogium,  that  Parson 
Southerly  was  a  '  raal,  nice  man.''  Had  he  lived,  at  the  present 
time,  he  would  have  been  called  an  intemperate  man  ;  yet,  in  his 
day,  such  an  imputation  would  have  been  unpardonable  slander.  A 
post  mortem  examination  of  the  body,  in  connection  with  his  well- 
known  habits,  readily  settled  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
decease.  Instead  of  charging  his  death  to  intemperance,  however, 
it  was  simply  proclaimed,  that  his  internal  organization  was  not 
strong  enough  to  sustain  life.  The  prolongation  of  existence,  in 
those  days,  was  a  more  difficult  affair,  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
terms  of  social  intercourse  were  then  well  understood.  It  was  no 
easy  matter,  to  live  in  society  and  yet  violate  its  laws.  While 
many  were  allured  by  the  love  of  intoxicating  liquor,  ethers  were 
compelled  by  the  fear  of  ridicule.  That  measure  of  indulgence^ 
which,  in  our  auspicious  era,  would  certainly  be  called  hard  drink 
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ing,  was  then  accounted  by  many,  one  of  the  conditions  of  exm 
tence  in  the  social  state.  Millions,  whom  we  should  now  consider 
grossly  intemperate,  ha^^  been  committed  to  their  graves,  without 
a  whisper  of  reproach,  without  a  suspicion  of  error  or  impropriety  in 
regard  to  their  habits  of  life. 

"  For  several  months  after  my  settlement  at  Micklefield,  1  heard 
little  beside  the  praises  of  the  late  Mr.  Southerly.  My  spirits  were 
often  depressed,  by  the  ejaculations  of  the  good  wives,  at  every  visi- 
tation.—  'There  never  was  anything  like  dear  Mr.  Southerly.'  — 
*We  shall  never  be  able  to  supply  poor  Mr.  Southerly's  loss.'  — 
*  O,  Mr.  Meredith,  you  don't  know  what  a  dear,  cheerful  soul,  Mr. 
Southerly  was.'  — '  Don't  mind  Tommy's  running  his  hands  in  your 
pockets,  Mr.  Meredith  ;  he  thinks  it 's  Mr.  Southerly,  who  always 
brought  him  gingerbread  ;  blessed  man,  we  never  shall  make  his 
place  good.' 

"  Nevertheless  I  exerted  my  abilities  to  the  utmost.  I  was  de- 
termined to  please  the  people,  and  I  did  not  perceive,  that  my  quali- 
fications were  inferior  to  those  of  my  highly-favored  predecessor 
I  resolved  to  walk  in  his  steps  as  closely  as  possible.  I  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  females  of  my  parish  ;  and,  as  I  had  the 
advantage  over  my  predecessor,  in  youth  and  personal  appearance, 
I  flattered  myself,  that  I  should  obtain  their  suffrages  at  least.  1 
chatted  sociably  with  the  men,  and  tasted  their  flip  and  toddy,  which, 
by  the  way,  at  that  time,  were  never  agreeable  to  me.  I  also  laid 
in  a  respectable  stock  of  gingerbread  and  candy.  Thus  provided,  I 
commenced  my  parochial  career,  resolved  to  equal,  and  hoping  tO 
surpass,  my  great  exemplar,  the  Reverend  Hallow^ell  Southerly.  I 
blush  to  think  how  small  a  portion  of  my  thoughts  were  bestowed 
upon  the  spiritual  occasions  of  my  people.  I  trust  God  has  forgiven 
me,  and  that  the  devotion  of  my  life,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to 
his  service,  wall  be  suflTered  to  outweigh  my  previous  delinquency. 

"  The  hardest  day's  duty,  which  I  have  ever  performed,  was  the 
first  of  my  parochial  visitation  in  the  parish  of  Micklefield.  My 
parishioners  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  village.  It  was  ray 
intention  to  call  on  every  family  ;  and  I  was  desirous,  that  I  might 
avoid  the  appearance  of  individual  neglect,  to  compress  my  visita- 
tions within  as  little  time  as  possible.  I  marked  down  five  and 
vwenty  visits  for  the  morning.  At  the  very  first  house,  at  which  I 
called,  though  it  was  quite  early  in  the  day,  I  was  scarcely  seated, 
before  the  brandy-bottle  was  produced.  In  my  peculiar  situation, 
my  reputation  at  stake,  and  the  example  of  the  Reverend  Hallowell 
Southerly  before  me,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  refuse.  I 
accordinoly  swallowed  my  first  pastoral  dram,  and  had  the  satisfao- 
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tion  to  perceive,  that  I  had  made  a  favorable  impression.  As  1  rose 
to  go,  1  put  into  Mrs.  Mullikin's  hands  a  few  sticks  of  candj',  and 
begfjred  her  to  give  them  to  her  children.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed 
by  the  good  woman's  tittering  laugh,  as  she  informed  me,  that  they 
had  been  married  nine  years,  without  any  prospect  of  an  heir.  When 
I  had  gotten  half  through  my  allotted  task,  I  began  to  feel  some 
doubts  of  my  ability  to  persevere.  I  had  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
Widow  Bloomfield,  having  then  made  thirteen  pastoral  visits,  and 
drunken  the  same  number  of  drams.  The  poor  widow,  who  was  in 
a  very  humble  condition  of  life,  had  set  upon  the  table  a  common 
black  bottle  of  New  England  rum,  with  a  broken  sugar-bowl,  con- 
taining a  little  brown  sweetening,  and  an  iron  spoon.  I  thought  I 
might  venture  to  refuse,  without  giving  offence.  '  Had  n't  you 
better?'  said  she,  with  a  half-inquiring,  half-mortified  expression. — 
'  No,  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Bloomfield,'  said  I,  '  I  have  no  occasion.' 

—  '  I  saw  you  come  out  of  Squire  Hodgedon's,'  said  she  ;  '  I  guess 
you  got  some  Jamaica  at  the  Squire's,  didn't  you,  Mr.  Meredith?' 

—  'Yes,'  I  replied,  'I  took  a  little.'  —  'I  thought  so,'  said  sne  ; 
'  lack-a-day  !  how  this  world  goes  by  favor !  Mr.  Bloomfield  was 
well  on  't  once  himself,  and  we  used  to  keep  a  leetle  o'  the  West 
India  just  to  treat  with.  But  —  ah  dear  me !  —  a  poor  lone  woman  "s 
got  no  better  than  her  best.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Southerly?'  —  *  I 
never  saw  him,'  said  I.  — '  Well,  I  spose  not,'  she  replied  ;  '  he  was 
a  saint  upon  earth  ;  he  used  to  say,  the  Lord  was  no  respecter  ot 
persons,  and  no  more  wasn't  he  ;  and  then  he  'd  take  and  pour  out 
half  a  tumbler  out  o'  that  are  vary  black  bottle,  as  sociable  as  ever 
vou  see.'  — '  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Bloomfield,'  said  I,  '  it  was  not  from 
any  disrespect,  and  I  '11  take  a  little  of  your  spirit  with  pleasure. '  I 
accordingly,  inexpressibly  against  my  feelings,  swallowed  my  four- 
teenth dram.  — '  There,' cried  the  poor  w^oman,  'now  I'll  come 
and  hear  you  preach  ;  but  if  you  hadn't  done  the  civil  thing,  yoi' 
wouldn't  ha'  cotched  me  inside  yoiir  meeting-house,  I  tell  ye.' 

"  My  next  call  was  at  the  house  of  Farmer  Kidder.  He  was  ar 
old  man,  and  the  richest  farmer  in  the  county.  In  rustic  phra?  >i^ 
olo/ry,  they  were  excellent  livers,  — those  that  survived,  — three  of 
the  old  man's  sons  had  died  intemperate,  within  the  four  year?  ^jre- 
ce<  mg.  I  had  scarcely  entered  their  bettermost  room,  wh^a  the 
oh.  lady  came  hobbling  towards  me,  holding  a  pitcher,  smciting  hot. 

—  '  We  seed  you,  Mr.  Meredith,'  said  she,  '  as  you  \.<is  a  going 
Lr;„o  the  widow  Bloomfield's,  and  we  knew  you  'd  give  us  a  call ;  so 
I  said  to  the  galls,  says  I, — Galls,  roast  a  couple  o'  the  best  Bald- 
wins, galls,  and  clap  in  the  poker,  for  he  '11  be  here  in  a  jiffy.  You 
got  prpvty  streaked  stuff,  I  guess,  at  the  poor  widow's ;  howsomes- 
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ever,  she  's  a  gin'rous  old  soul,  what  there  is  of  her,  and  she  'II  gi»e 
ye  the  best  she  *s  got,  any  how.  There,  Mr.  Meredith,  taste  o'  this 
here  apple-toddy.'  —  She  poured  out  a  full  tumbler.  I  felt  myself 
excessively  dizzy  and  confused,  and  was  sensible  already,  that  I  had 
lost  the  power  of  distinct  articulation,  yet  I  dared  not  refuse,  at  th^ 
house  of  one  of  my  wealthiest  parishioners.  The  toddy  was  excel- 
lent,. I  said  so,  cautiously  avoiding  long  words,  and  fixing  my  eyes 
upon  a  particular  object  to  keep  my  head  from  swimming.  The  old 
lady  was  in  raptures,  and  poured  out  a  second  tumbler.  I  signified 
my  leluctance,  by  an  uplifted  hand  and  a  shake  of  the  head.  She 
persisted  however,  and  her  daughters  were  importunate.  '  O,  Mr. 
Meredith,'  cried  the  old  woman,  '  dear  good  Mr.  Southerly  always 
took  two.  He  used  to  say,  if  the  first  made  him  feel  a  leetle  queer- 
ish,  the  second  sobered  him  again.  A  hair  o'  the  same  dog,  you 
know,  Mr.  Meredith.' — For  an  instant,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  1 
was  already  drunk, — that  the  old  woman  and  her  daughters  had 
discovered  my  situation,  and  were  making  themselves  merry  at  my 
expense.  I  felt  the  blood  rushing  to  my  forehead.  —  A  hasty  glance 
at  the  trio  reassured  me,  however,  in  a  moment.  Though  I  was 
then  unquestionably  the  worse  for  liquor,  they  were  either  uncon- 
scious or  regardless  of  a  matter,  so  exceedingly  familiar  to  them  all, 
and  continued  to  press  their  civility,  until  their  tipsy  minister  had 
swallowed  the  second  potation  of  apple-toddy. 

"  When  I  regained  the  road,  I  resolved  to  get  home  as  soon  as 
possible.  Ten  of  my  destined  visitations  were  unperformed.  In  a 
few  hours,  including  my  two  tumblers  of  apple-toddy,  I  had  taken 
sixteen  drams,  and  was  fully  sensible,  that  I  was  shamefully  drunk. 
I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  walked  rapidly, 
occasionally  running  a  rod  or  two,  when  I  felt  myself  inclining  to 
stagger.  In  this  manner  I  had  nearly  reached  my  lodgings,  when 
Deacon  Anthony  ran  out  from  his  house  to  speak  with  me.  He 
urged  me  to  stop,  but  I  told  him,  that  I  was  troubled  with  sickness 
at  the  stomach.  — '  It 's  a  sharp  morning,'  said  he,  '  and  you  '11  be 
better,  if  you  step  in  and  take  a  glass  of  brandy  or  some  bitters.'  I 
positively  declined,  however,  and,  hastening  home,  repaired  to  my 
chamber,  — locked  the  door,  —  and  threw  myself  upon  my  bed 

"  My  landlady  was  a  kind-hearted  widow,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
^f^ars  of  age.  She  had  the  reputation  of  sincerity  and  discretion 
J  became  excessively  sick,  and  my  desire  for  some  species  of  relief 
finally  surmounted  my  reluctance  to  make  a  full  confession  of  my 
shame  and  folly.  —  I  requested  my  landlady  to  step  into  my  cham- 
ber, and,  with  very  considerable  stammering  and  circumlocution, 
mode  a  ctean  breHsft  before  this  tr.ly  catholic  confessor,  —  whff 
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laughed  heartily  at  my  confusion.  '  Bless  you,  Mr.  Meredith,'  said 
she,  '  what  a  terrible  fuss  you  have  made  about  just  nothing  at  all. 
Why,  I  certainly  thoug-ht  you  was  going-  to  tell  me  you  was  in  debt, 
or  in  iove,  or  something  of  that  sort.  You  must  have  some  boiling 
hot  coffee  and  buttered  toast.  That 's  what  I  used  to  get  always 
for  Mr.  Southerly.  He  boarded  with  me  two  years,  when  he  was 
first  settled.  He  was  corned  twenty  times,  before  he  got  seasoned. 
You  '11  get  used  to  it,  one  of  these  days,  Mr.  Meredith,  just  as  Mr. 
Southerly  did.' — From  that  time,  I  conceived  a  very  high  opinion 
of  my  landlady  ;  her  coffee  and  buttered  toast  relieved  my  body  of 
no  small  portion  of  its  torment,  and  the  very  philosophical  view, 
which  she  had  taken  of  the  whole  affair,  afix)rded  unspeakable  com- 
fort to  my  mind  There  can  be  no  more  perfect  illustration  of  the 
imperfection  of  my  own  moral  sense,  nor  of  the  weakness  of  my 
own  principles,  at  that  period  of  my  life. 

"Upon  the  following  morning,  I  was  sufficiently  recovered,  to 
resume  the  performance  of  my  parochial  duties.  Experience,  how- 
ever, had  taught  me  to  husband  my  energies  ;  I  soon  found,  that  1 
could  bear  half  a  dozen  drams,  of  a  morning,  exceedingly  well,  and 
I  limited  my  pastoral  visits  accordingly.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  months,  I  had  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  duties  of  my 
vocation,  as  I  then  understood  them  ;  and  that  frequent  use  of  stimu- 
lants, which  had  been  decidedly  disagreeable  in  the  commencement 
of  my  pastoral  career,  in  less  than  six  months,  became  not  only 
agreeable,  but  even  essential,  as  I  then  imagined,  to  my  health  and 
comfort.  At  ordinations,  funerals,  and  weddings,  I  fully  sustained 
my  character,  as  a  worthy  successor  of  the  Reverend  Hallowell 
Southerly. 

"  He,  who  has  taken  the  king's  bounty,  saith  the  proverb,  must 
stand  by  the  monarch  and  his  cause.  I  had  so  far  sanctioned  the 
habits  of  my  parishioners,  by  my  own  practical  acquiescence,  that,  if 
I  had  been  willing  to  admonish,  the  language  of  reproof  would  have 
come  with  an  ill  graxje  from  their  pastor.  Words  of  sage  counsel 
■  fall  but  with  feeble  power  upon  a  drunkard's  ear,  from  alcoholic 
lips.  Of  all  the  follies  and  vices,  which  came  to  my  knowledge, 
intemperance  and  its  manifold  effects  were  the  last,  which  I  felt 
myself  at  liberty  to  rebuke.  During  the  first  four  years  of  my  min- 
istry, many  drunkards  paid  the  debt  of  nature  in  the  village  of 
Micklvfield;  and  I  doubt,  if  there  be  a  place  of  sepuhure  upon 
earth,  containing  an  equal  congregation  of  the  dead,  whence  a 
gi-eater  number  will  arise,  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection-,  from  tie 
drunkard's  grave. 

'*  During  these  three  or  four  yeaae,  I  do  not  deny,  that  1  had 
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many  compunctious  visitations  of  conscience.  The  weight  of  my 
responsibUity  occasionally  became  oppressive;  and,  more  than  once, 
I  resolved  to  abandon  my  faithless  stewardship,  and  w  ji  my  bread, 
in  some  humbler  vocation.  I  think  I  should  nave  done  so,  if  the 
intercessions  of  Deacon  Anthony  had  not  prevailed  against  my  juilg- 
ment  at  that  time.  The  deacon  v^-as  an  excellent  man  ;  but,  accor- 
duig  to  the  universal  practice  of  the  age,  he  used  brandy,  as  a 
common  beverage.  He  candidly  declared  to  me,  that  it  was  a  groat 
help  to  him  in  prayer  and  exhortation.  I  told  him,  that  I  had 
sometimes  been  pricked  with  a  conviction,  that  I  was  an  unfr.ithfu) 
steward ;  that  I  beheld  drunkards  dying  all  around  me ;  that, 
although  there  was  a  great  amount  of  drunkenness  in  almost  everji 
other  village,  Micklefield  had  become  a  by-word;  that,  when  1  first 
became  its  minister,  I  was  temperate,  and  even  abstemious ;  but 
now,  I  had  so  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  social  rule,  that  I 
often  felt  myself  the  worse  for  liquor  ;  and  that  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  ask  a  dismission.  — I  must  honestly  admit,  that,  while  the  lady 
was  relating  her  narrative  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Pottle,  my 
thoughts  were  repeatedly  carried  back  to  the  first  four  years  of  my 
ministry  in  Micklefield.  —  Deacon  Anthony  begged  me  not  to  think 
of  a  separation.  He  assured  me,  that  I  was  quite  as  popular  as  Mr. 
Southerly  had  been,  in  his  very  best  days  ;  that  the  people  were  not 
worse  than  they  had  been,  at  that  time  ;  that  spirit,  though  a  good 
thing,  and  one  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  would,  like  other  good 
things,  be  abused  by  some  people  of  course  ;  that  there  had  always 
been  about  seventy  or  eighty  common  drunkards  in  Micklefield,  for 
forty  years,  ever  since  he  had  kept  shop,  and  that  the  population 
had  remained  about  the  same ;  that  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
seventy  drunkards  in  a  population  of  seven  hundred  were  more  than 
might  be  expected  ;  that,  whether  I  staid  or  went,  things  would 
go  on  much  after  the  old  sort ;  and  that  the  people  would  make  the 
parish  too  hot  for  any  minister,  that  drew  the  cord  too  tight  for 
them.  I  told  the  deacon,  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  intem- 
perance in  Micklefield,  among  those,  who  would  never  be  accounted 
common  drunkards ;  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  be  ranked  in  that 
class  myself;  but  that  I  was  convinced  my  habits  had  already 
ijijured  my  health  and  diminished  my  usefulness.  The  deacon 
smiled,  and  told  me  I  was  apt  to  be  low-spirited  ;  and,  with  such  a 
patronizing  and  confident  expression,  poured  out  and  handed  me  a 
glass  of  bitters,  that  I  swallowed  the  prescription,  half  satisfied  that 
my  opinions  were  vain  imaginations  after  all,  possibly  the  result  oi 
hypochondriasis. 

"  Upon  one  point  I  could  not  be  deceived  :  I  had  lost  my  appetdt. 
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4cl  Strength ;  my  slumbers  were  broken  and  unrefreshing- ;  pains  m 
-iB  head,  stomach,  and  bowels  tormented  me  with  little  interrup- 
tion ;  and  my  craving  for  strong  drink  became  more  troublesome  and 
uncontrollable. 

"  Shortly  after  I  had  made  a  statement  of  my  views  and  feelings 
to  Deacon  Anthony,  I  was  called  to  administer  Christian  consolation 
to  a  parishioner,  who  was  upon  her  death-bed.  Mrs.  Kidder  had 
buried  her  husband  about  eight  months  before.  He  was  a  very 
respectable  drunkard.  I  mean  to  say,  that,  for  some  years  before 
/lis  death,  he  was  careful  never  to  appear  abroad,  when  he  was  the 
worse  for  liquor.  He  never  frequented  the  dram-shops  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  but,  being  a  wealthy  farmer,  his  house  was  most  hospitably 
stored  with  the  means  of  indulgence,  and  he  confined  his  operations 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  His  widow  was  now  about  to  be  called 
from  this  world.  Her  death  was  a  hard  one.  She  dreaded  to  die, 
or  rather  her  agonized  spirit  longed  to  live.  Our  miserable  relation 
to  each  other  had  poorly  qualified  me  for  the  office  of  counsellor,  in 
such  an  hour  as  this.  I  have  never  felt  my  sinful  deficiency  more 
sensibly  than  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  an  awful  trial.  When  I 
entered.  Dr.  Snuffler,  the  physician  of  Micklefield,  was  present,  and 
no  other  person,  excepting  the  old  lady's  daughters.  Her  mind  was 
highly  excited,  partly  by  bodily  pain,  partly  by  the  dread  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  partly  by  liquor.  I  feJt  myself  exceedingly  embarrassed 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty.  The  familiar,  and  even  undignified, 
intercourse,  which  was  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  dram- 
rlrinking  habits  of  the  times,  not  only  deprived  the  present  occasion 
of  its  solemnity,  but  filled  the  principal  performer  with  a  sense  of 
unseasonable  diffidence  and  shame.  — '  Dear  Dr.  Snuffler,'  said  the 
poor  victim,  as  I  drew  near  the  bed,  '  I  won't  die.'  — '  Well,  well,' 
said  the  doctor,  '  we  '11  see  about  it ;  maybe  you  won't.'  —  '  I  tell 
you  I  won't  die,'  she  replied.  —  '  The  old  lady  's  pretty  much  lost 
her  mind,'  said  the  doctor.  —  '  No  such  thing,'  said  she  ;  '  I  tell  you 
I  won't  die  —  I  won't.'  —  'Mrs.  Kidder,'  said  the  doctor,  'here's 
Mr.  Meredith  come  to  make  a  prayer.'  —  '  I  won't  have  no  prayer,' 
said  she  ;  '  I  '11  have  some  more  apple-toddy.'  — '  She  's  had  four 
tumblers  this  forenoon,'  said  one  of  the  daughters.  — '  Never  mind,' 
said  the  doctor,  '  it  '11  make  no  difference ;  give  her  another,  and 
she  '11  lay  quieter  during  the  prayer.'  In  such  a  condition  of  things, 
I  attempted  to  pray,  the  old  lady  interrupting  me  continually  with 
cries  for  apple-toddy,  and  declarations  that  she  would  not  die.  —  I 
resumed  my  seat.  —  The  sweat  stood  in  big  drops  upon  my  brow. 
— '  You  are  not  well  yourself,  Mr.  Meredith,'  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
felt  my  pulse.  —  I  made  no  reply.  —  My  spirit  had  never  been  s« 
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exercised  before.  As  I  prayed,  the  thought  overpowered  me,  tliat 
I  had  been  nearly  four  years  i\e  pastor  of  this  dying,  impenitent 
sinner,  and  that  I  had  done  Uterally  —  absolutely  —  nothing,  for  the 
salvation* of  her  soul.  —  I  almost  fancied  myself  at  the  bar  of  God, 
holding  in  my  trembling  hand  the  barren  record  of  my  miserable 
stewardship.  —  The  doctor's  attention  was  soon  called  to  the  dying 
woman.  —  *  She  is  going,'  said  he,  —  '  see,  how  she  catches  at  the 
bed-clothes ! '  Amidst  the  sound  of  the  death-rattle  in  her  throat, 
though  more  and  more  faintly,  she  continued  to  exclaim,  '  I  won't 
—  I  won't.' — The  ruling  passion  was  still  strong  in  death,  — f<»r 
the  very  last  words  that  I  heard  were  — '  apple-toddy.'  —  One  str(»ng 
convulsion  closed  the  scene. 

"  I  returned  to  my  lodgings  in  a  state  of  great  mental  depression. 
The  exertions  of  my  well-meaning  landlady  to  raise  my  spirits  were 
ineffectual.  I  passed  a  restless  night,  and  the  next  morning  was 
unable  to  rise  from  my  bed.  My  habits  had  undoubtedly  affected 
my  general  health.  Dr.  SnufBer  was  called  in,  and  stated  that  my 
symptoms  were  such  as  commonly  preceded  a  typhus  fever.  His 
prognostications  were  correct.  For  seven  weeks,  I  was  confined  to 
my  chamber  ;  and,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time,  I  was 
delirious.  When,  at  length,  it  pleased  God  to  restore  my  reason, 
the  first  object,  which  engrossed  my  attention,  was  a  young  man, 
about  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  sitting  by  my  bed- 
side, and  holding  my  hand.  I  gazed  intently  upon  his  features  ;  — 
they  were  those  of  an  utter  stranger.  I  had  never  beheld  an  expres- 
sion more  perfectly  gentle  and  serene.  — '  I  have  been  wild  and 
wandering,'  said  I.  —  The  stranger  made  no  answer  to  my  remark, 
but  eyed  me  with  a  look  of  doubtful  scrutiny,  as  one  who  still  ques- 
tioned the  perfect  restoration  of  my  reason.  —  '  To  whom,'  said  I 
am  I  indebted,  for  these  kixid  attentions?'  —  '  My  name  is  Ander- 
.on,'  he  replied.  '  I  have  supplied  your  pulpit  for  the  last  two 
Sabbaths.'  — '  Ah,  my  friend,'  said  I,  '  if  you  have  told  my  people 
the  whole  truth,  you  have  told  them  that,  which  they  have  neve» 
heard  from  their  unworthy  pastor.'  —  His  countenance  became  sud- 
denly grave,  and  even  austere.  —  'Mr.  Meredith,'  said  he,  'you 
are  too  feeble  for  this  topic  at  present.  You  have  been  very  ill ; 
you  have  been  in  peril ;  your  life  has  been  despaired  of.  I  have 
knelt  daily  at  your  bed-side  ;  will  it  not  soothe  your  spirit,  to  have 
me  offer  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  your  reason?'  — '  O, 
yes,  my  friend,'  said  I ;  — '  but  stay,  —  I  have  been  a  faithless  shep- 
herd, for  more  than  three  years,  and  have  not  fed  the  sheep,  that 
have  been  committed  to  my  care.  This  awful  consciousness  haa 
iggravated  my  distemper.'  — '  It  has  been  the  subject  of  your  inca- 
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herent  prayers,  and  wild  ejaculations,  during  your  illness,'  said  he. 
—  *  I  have  vowed,  if  the  Lord  should  spare  me  '  continued  I,  '  to 
lead  a  new  life,  and  to  serve  God,  and  not  Baa. ;  pray,  I  beseech 
you,  that  I  may  have  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  I 
may  keep  this  vow  to  the  end.'  —  He  dropped  upon  his  knees; 
and,  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  his  supplication,'  this  young  man 
filled  my  heart  with  the  pure  spirit  of  devotion,  and  my  eyes  with 
tears. 

"  My  recovery  was  rapid.  I  did  not  see  my  friend  Andersor 
again,  until  he  came  to  preach  at  Micklefield,  on  the  folio wirg 
Sabbath.  He  passed  the  evening  of  that  day  in  my  chamber.  I 
again  told  him,  that  I  had  been  an  unfaithful  shepherd.  After  a 
brief  pause,  during  which,  he  became  exceedingly  solemnized,  '  You 
have  recovered  your  strength  surprisingly,'  said  he,  '  since  I  saw 
you  last ;  and  I  think  we  may  now  safely  converse  upon  this  subject, 
if  it  be  your  will.'  I  assured  him  it  would  give  me  pleasure,  to 
open  my  whole  heart  to  any  faithful  disciple,  and  that  I  knew  I 
should  gather  strength  of  purpose,  by  a  community  of  counsel  and 
of  prayer.  —  'I  have  been  unfaithful  to  my  trust,'  said  I,  '  but  I 
have  vowed  before  God,  to  be  so  no  more.  The  fixed  purpose  of 
my  soul  is  to  keep  this  vow ;  and  I  impute  my  advance  in  health 
and  strength,  to  that  condition  of  mind,  in  which  I  have  been, 
ever  since  I  recovered  the  use  of  my  reason.  I  can  now  say, 
that  my  heart  is  fixed.  If  I  can  get  into  my  pulpit  again,  I  will  do 
my  duty,  which  I  have  left  undone,  between  three  and  four  years. 
I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  inattention  of  my  parishioners 
during  my  illness.  — Yet  why  should  I  be  surprised  at  their  neglect 
of  me,  who  have  so  sadly  neglected  them?  Four  days  have  gone 
by,  since  any  one  of  them  came  near  me,  excepting  my  landlady ; 
then  Deacon  Anthony  called ;  and,  when  I  told  him  frankly  my 
opinion  of  myself,  he  replied,  that  I  was  weak  in  body  and  mind, 
and  that  I  should  feel  very  differently,  when  I  came  to  move  about 
und  take  a  little  meat  and  drink.  When  I  told  him,  however,  that  ] 
intended  to  preach  the  whole  truth,  he  interrupted  me  rather  fretfully, 
and  observed  that  it  never  would  answer  to  preach  the  whole  truth 
in  Dtlicklefield  ;  and  that,  if  my  salary  were  of  any  importance,  I  had 
better  look  before  I  leaped.  I  told  him  with  great  firmness,  that  I 
should  leap  nowhere  but  into  the  Lord's  arms,  and  that  I  sJiould 
not  look  to  see  what  man  could  do  unto  me.  He  said,  that  I  should 
only  throw  the  parish  into  confusion  ;  and,  taking  his  nat,  remarked, 
as  he  left  the  room,  that  he  was  sorry  I  had  gotten  such  iiew-lighl 
notions  in  my  head.'  — '  My  friend,'  said  Mr.  Anderson,  'I  have 
jufit  now  parted  with  the  deacon,  who  made  almost  the  same  obser- 
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vation  to  me,  when  describing  your  state  of  mind.  I  am  rejoiced 
to  find  you  are  still  resolved  to  atone  for  your  errors.  Though  I 
am  younger  than  )'"ou,  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  frankly  to  my  brother. 
I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  all  that  you  so  freely  admit.  During 
the  time  that  I  have  been  among  your  people,  I  have  had  sufl^icieni 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  relation,  in  which  you  stand  to  each 
other.  They  have  all  the  marks  and  numbers  of  a  people,  whose 
spiritual  welfare  has  been  neglected.  Observe  their  conduct  in 
regard  to  their  sick,  and,  as  many  of  them  have  supposed,  their 
dying  pastor.  They  have  already  negotiated  to  supply  your  place ; 
and,  when  it  was  thought  you  could  not  survive,  Deacon  Anthony 
inquired  of  me,  on  what  terms  I  should  be  willing  to  become  the 
pastor  of  Micklefield.  I  had  never  preached  iii  your  pulpit,  at  that 
time.  He  observed,  that  the  people  were  poor,  and  could  pay  but 
little ;  yet  he  thought,  as  I  was  quite  a  young  man,  I  should  like 
the  chance,  and  might  be  willing  to  work  cheap.  I  told  him,  that 
I  desired  to  labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  but  could  listen  to  no 
proposals,  under  such  circumstances ;  I  agreed,  however,  to  supply 
the  pulpit.  I  preached  the  first  Sabbath,  to  a  most  inattentive  and 
disorderly  congregation.  When  I  came  again,  I  dined  at  his  house  ; 
and  he  observed  to  me,  that  it  had  got  about  in  the  parish,  that  ] 
ivas  opposed  to  the  use  of  spirit.  I  replied,  that  I  never  made  use 
of  it  myself,  and  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  frequently  injurious  to 
others.  He  made  no  further  remark.  When  I  was  getting  into 
my  chaise,  to  leave  Micklefield,  after  the  afternoon  service,  "  Mr. 
Anderson,"  said  he,  "I  don't  want  you  to  suppose  I  had  any 
authority  for  what  I  said  to  you,  about  settling  in  our  village,  in 
case  Mr.  Meredith  should  die.  It  was  only  a  notion  of  my  own ; 
and,  if  so  be  he  shouldn't  get  through,  it's  like  as  not  we 
mightn't  settle  anybody  right  away." — I  do  not  wish  to  wound 
your  feelings,'  continued  Mr.  Anderson,  as  he  kindly  took  my  hand, 
*  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  manner,  in 
which  a  neglected,  misguided  people  deliver  their  sentiments  of 
their  pastor.  Last  Sabbath,  as  no  provision  was  made  for  my 
accommodation  elsewhere,  I  dined  at  the  public  house.  The  tavern 
was  literally  crammed,  during  the  intermission,  and  the  calls  for 
every  variety  of  stimulant,  afforded  abundant  emplo3Tiient,  for  the 
inn-keeper  and  his  two  sons.  The  congregation  was  scarcely 
dismissed,  when  a  sort  of  trade-wind  seemed  to  waft  them  all, 
excepting  a  few,  who  resided  near  the  meeting-house,  directly  to 
the  tavern.  The  day  was  rather  warm,  and  the  host  and  his  two 
Bons,  instantly  throwing  off  their  coats,  prepared  for  a  regular  stir- 
up.     They  had  tl  eir  hands  full.     More  than  one  stepped  into  the 
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apartment,  in  v/hich  I  sat,  and  tendered  a  portion  of  his  tc  ddy ;  and 
such  are  the  times,  on  which  we  have  fallep  that  my  refusal, 
though  couched  in  civil  terms,  was  evidently  offensive.  In  the 
afternoon,  I  preached  an  unusually  solemn  discourse,  on  timely 
repentance ;  and  its  operation  was  by  no  means  such  as  I  desired. 
I  was  grieved  and  surprised,  as  I  occasionally  cast  my  eyes  around 
upon  the  people,  to  witness  the  unchristian  effect,  produced  by  my 
sermon.  It  was  a  warm  day,  as  I  have  remarked,  and  several  were 
nodding ;  others  sat,  with  their  heads  thrown  back  upon  the  rails 
of  their  pews,  and  thgir  mouths  wide  open,  in  profound  slumber. 
One  elderly  person,  in  the  north-easterly  corner  pew,  snored  aloud, 
and  the  young  people  had  so  little  restraining  grace,  that  they 
tittered  and  giggled  outright ;  and  a  tall,  round-shouldered  young 
woman,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  stuffed  her  handkerchief  into 
her  mouth,  and  ran  out  of  the  meeting-house.  Those,  who  kept 
themselves  awake,  looked  excessively  angry,  and  even  ready  to 
fight ;  so  unwilling  were  they  to  hear  of  their  sinfulness,  of  the 
necessity  of  repentance,  of  the  certainty  of  death,  and  of  the  final 
jiidgment.  —  I  went  to  the  tavern  for  my  horse  and  chaise  ;  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  had  arrived  there  before  me.  I  waited 
in  the  porch,  while  my  vehicle  was  getting  ready.  For  a  short 
time  sullen  silence  prevailed  among  the  group,  that  was  gathered 
in  the  adjoining  bar-room.  The  host  and  his  two  sons  were  again 
as  busily  occupied  as  ever.  Significant  glances,  shrugs,  winks, 
and  looks  of  mock  solemnity,  were  exchanged,  whose  reference  tt 
me  was  perfectly  intelligible.  —  "  Hot  weather  out  o' doors."  said 
one.  —  "  Tarnal  hot  in  the  meet'n'us  this  art'noon,"  cried  another 
—  This  produced  a  peal  of  laughter.  —  "  How  's  Meredith  a  coming 
on?"  inquired  a  third.  —  "That  are's  the  man  I  likes  to  hear," 
said  a  miserable  object,  evidently  grossly  intemperate,  and  whon» 
I  recognized  as  one  of  those,  whose  proffered  toddy  I  had  rejected, 

during  the  intermission.     "Meredith's  the  right  sort  of  a a 

Icetil  more  sweet'nin,  if  you  please  —  the  right  sort  of  a  Christian. 
He  gives  ye  raal,  ginivine  liberal  sarments.  He  's  none  o'  your 
hell-fire  folks,  not  he  ;  and  that  aan't  all.  — Meredith's  a  gentleman, 
every  inch  on  him ;  you  won't  catch  him  a  refusing  a  poor  man's 
toddy,  no  time  o'  day."  —  "  Is  Meredith  a  going  to  get  welH"  said 
ihe  first  speaker,  "or  will  he  kick  the  bucket,  eh  1"  —  "I  don 
know,"  replied  the  person  addressed;  "how's  rye  now?"  — 
"Pretty  fair,  the  very  best  kind,"  replied  the  other;  '  leil  us, 
though,  if  you  know  anything  about  it,  is  he  raal  sick,  or  a  playing 
the  old  sojer  —  don't  want  to  preach,  maybe  —  eh?"  —  "No,  I 
guess  't isn't  that  "  said  the  person  inquired  of;  "Mery's  pretty 
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much  stunted,  I  reckon.  He  was  taken  down  the  very  day  Widow 
Kidder  died.  They  say,  he  took  the  old  woman's  death  proper 
hard."  —  "  Well,"  cried  another,  "  'twas  a  great  loss  to  him  ,  there 
isn't  her  match  for  apple  toddy  in  our  county.  My  stars,  whai 
metheglin  the  old  lady  used  to  make !  Here  comes  the  doctor ; 
he  '11  tell  us  all  about  it.  —  Doctor,  how  's  our  minister  getting  on?" 
—  "Very  cleverly,"  said  the  doctor;  "he'll  be  out  again  afore 
long.  He  has  a  better  constitution  than  poor  Southerly  had,  and 
can  stand  spirit  a  good  deal  longer,  but  it  affects  his  head,  and 
queerifies  him  quicker.  He  's  a  clever  fellow,  and  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  get  him  on  his  legs  again."  —  "  That 's  you,  doctor,"  cried 
the  poor,  feeble  wretch,  who  was  angry  with  me  for  refusing  his 
toddy  ;  "  gi'  me  Bill  Meredith  for  my  minister,  afore  all  your  canting 
orthodox  hypocrites.  He  "s  the  pleasantest  and  the  sociablest  min- 
ister ever  I  see  ;  I  won't  except  Southerly.  Bless  my  body,  how 
funny  he  does  make  town-meeting!  My  old  woman  says  she 
doesn't  want  to  hear  much  about  t'other  world,  when  she  can  get 
him  to  crack  his  jokes,  and  tell  cozy  stories  about  this."  ' 

"Mr.  Anderson  paused,  and  looked  me  steadily  in  the  face. — 
'  My  friend,'  said  I,  after  a  brief  pause,  '  your  remarks  cut  me  to 
the  soul ;  but  I  deserve  them  all,  and  many  more.  If  the  Lord  shall 
give  me  length  of  days,  by  his  help  I  will  do  my  duty  in  tliis  heri- 
tage of  thistles ;  and,  if  I  cannot  succeed  in  making  this  moral 
wilderness  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  I  will,  at  least,  devote  my  best 
energies  to  the  removal  of  those  tares  and  brambles,  which  I  have 
wilfully  permitted  to  accumulate,  when  I  might  have  resisted  their 
increase.  I  speak  not  without  reflection.  Day  and  night,  since 
the  recovery  of  my  reason,  I  have  diligently  and  prayerfully  em- 
ployed it  in  this  behalf.  I  have  digested  my  plans.  My  settlement 
is  for  life.  I  cannot  be  removed,  but  for  such  grounds  of  offence,  as 
are  well  understood.  The  popular  process  for  the  ejection  of  a 
clergyman,  who  renders  himself  obnoxious,  by  opposing  the  vicious 
inclinations  of  his  parishioners,  we  all  understand ;  and  it  has  been 
often  and  successfully  employed.  Gratuities  and  facilhies,  which 
he  has  hitherto  received,  are  to  be  withheld.  This  is  a  matter  of 
course,  and  I  count  it  as  nothing.  His  salary  is  to  be  cut  down,  and 
tlie  process  of  starvation  is  to  be  conducted  against  him,  as  ener- 
geticallj  by  his  parish,  as  it  is  by  a  besieging  army  against  the 
tenants  )f  a  citadel.  For  this  I  am  prepared ;  I  am  willing  to  be 
poor,  that  1  may  make  many  rich,  I  am  ready  to  serve  the  Lord  on 
l)i-ead  and  water.  I  have  been  a  great  sinner,  and  I  fervently  desire 
to  present  upon  God's  holy  altars,  some  practical  evidence  of  my 
repentance      1  ardently  long  to  save  one  soul  alive  ! '  —  My  friend 
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clasped  my  hands,  and  exclaimed,  *  Go  on,  and  may  God  suppcirt  you! 
Paul,  thus  converted,  became  an  advocate  of  Christ.'  —  1  informed 
mv  friend,  that  I  intended  to  preach  on  the  next  Sabbath.  He 
suggested  my  weakness.  I  told  him  that  God  would  give  me 
strengtii.  After  an  impressive  prayer,  Mr.  Anderson  left  me, 
engaging  to  be  present,  and  assist  me  in  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, 

"  During  the  previous  week,  the  intelligence  had  been  exten- 
sively circulated,  that  I  should,  on  that  day,  resume  my  ministerial 
duties,  and  the  gathering  was  unusually  large.  No  tongue  can 
describe  the  intensity  of  my  feelings,  when  the  first  stroke  of  the 
village  bell  came  upon  my  ear.  I  was  fearful  that  my  friend  would 
disappoint  me,  and,  though  extremely  feeble  in  the  flesh,  yet,  as  it 
was  a  delightful  morning,  —  it  was  the  last  Sabbath  in  June,  —  I 
set  forward  slowly,  and  on  foot.  I  had  not  gone  far,  when  I  saw 
Mr.  Anderson,  with  his  horse  and  chaise,  advancing  towards  me. 
We  rode  to  the  church  together.  There  was  an  unusual  collection 
about  the  door.  The  first  person  who  greeted  me,  and  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  after  we  alighted,  was  old  Gabriel  Kelly  ;  —  it  was 
he  whom  Mr.  Anderson  had  offended,  by  refusing  his  toddy.  I 
overheard  him  saying  to  a  neighbor,  as  we  were  entering  the 
church,  '  Well,  we  sha'n't  hear  about  no  brimstone  to-day.' 

"  The  preparatory  services  were  conducted  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner by  my  kind  friend.  When  I  rose,  the  congregation  was  unu- 
sually solemn  and  attentive,  possibly  on  account  of  the  emotion, 
which  I  undoubtedly  exhibited,  for  my  heart  was  full.  I  had  chosen 
for  my  text  a  part  of  the  seventh  verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
St.  Luke.  '■Behold,  these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  Jig^ 
tree,  and  find  none  :  cut  it  dovm  ;  why  cumbercth  it  the  ground?^  1 
applied  this  passage  to  myself,  and  my  unfaithful  ministration,  and 
bogged  the  Lord,  in  the  language  of  the  dresser  of  the  vineyard,  to 
let  it  alone  this  year  also.  I  plainly  told  my  people,  that,  as  I  should 
not  spare  their  sins,  I  would  not  spare  my  own.  I  set  before  them 
a  strong  picture  of  my  own  unfaithfulness.  I  told  them,  that  I  had 
been  appointed  their  shepherd,  but  that  I  had  suffered  the  wolf  to 
come  into  the  fold  ;  that  I  had  been  set  apart  to  preach  the  gospel, 
which  I  had  not  preached  ;  that  I  had  accepted  the  office  of  their 
spiritual  guide,  to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  salvation,  instead  of 
which  I  had  walked  with  them  in  the  paths  of  wickedness.  In  con 
elusion,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  most  penitently  begged  the  forgive* 
ness  of  Heaven,  and  of  my  parishioners.  The  concluding  prayer 
by  Mr.  Anderson  was  adm  rable  ;  and,  even  among  my  misguided 
people,  there  were  melted  l.earts  and  moistened  eyes,  when  he  coa- 
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eluded,  in  the  words  of  holy  writ,  *  and  if  it  hear  fruity  —  well;  and 
if  not.  then,  after  that,  thou  shalt  cut  it  down.''  " 

"Ah,  mynheer,"  said  the  Dutchman,  who  had  seized  hold  of  the 
clerg-yman  "s  hands,  while  the  tears  ran  freely  down  his  own  cheeks, 
—  "ah,  mynheer,  how  much  petter  you  feelt  after  you  had  made  de 
clean  preast,  in  dat  vay !"  —  "Indeed,"  continued  the  narrator,  "  I 
derived  a  measure  of  strength  and  exhilaration  from  the  performance 
of  my  duty  on  that  occasion,  which  it  falls  not  to  the  lot  of  any 
dram-drinker  to  enjoy  or  comprehend.  My  friend  Anderson  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  me  from  preaching  again  upon  that  day  ;  hut  T  per- 
sisted, assuring  him,  that  I  felt  stronger,  than  when  I  entered  my 
pulpit  in  the  morning.  I  preached,  in  the  afternoon,  from  a  part  of 
the  thirty -fourth  verse  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  St.  Luke : 
'  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest,  at  any  time,  your  hearts  be  overcharged 
with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness.^  I  had  read  my  text,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  repeating  it,  as  usual,  when  old  Gabriel  Kelly  rose  up, 
in  evident  indignation,  and  walked  out  of  the  meeting-house.  This 
was  a  fortunate  occurrence.  Had  the  example  been  set  by  any 
one  of  my  less  culpable  parishioners,  it  might  have  been  followed 
by  others ;  but  the  pioneer,  in  the  present  instance,  was  an  incom- 
parable drunkard,  and  no  one  appeared  willing  to  follow  such  a 
notable  file-leader  as  Gabriel  Kelly.  My  sermon  was  simple  m  its 
arrangement,  practical,  and  direct.  I  expressed  my  opinion  very 
plainly,  that  our  village  was  remarkable  for  intemperance  ;  that, 
wlien  I  first  assumed  my  pastoral  duties,  I  was  a  temperate  man ; 
that  my  desire  of  pleasing  man  was  then  paramount  to  my  desire  of 
pleasing  God  ;  that  a  non-conformist  was  not  more  offensive  to  the 
professors  of  an  established  religion,  in  certain  countries,  than  a 
water-drinker,  in  the  midst  of  an  intemperate  population  ;  that  a 
dergyman,  who  would  not  imitate  the  dram-drinking  habits  of  his 
people,  inflicted  a  negative  insult  upon  some  one  of  them,  as  often 
as  he  refused  the  proffered  cup ;  that  my  desire  of  popularity  had 
induced  me  to  be  sociable  with  my  parishioners,  which  I  readily  per- 
ceived was  an  impracticable  matter,  without  the  assistance  of  strong 
diink  ;  that  I  had,  according  to  my  conscientious  construction  of  past 
conduct,  sinfully  yielded  to  the  temptation,  until  a  craving  for  that 
beverage,  which,  in  the  outset,  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  had 
brought  me  to  the  condition  of  a  tippler.  I  quoted  the  remark  of  a 
French  writer,  who  has  observed,  that,  in  the  misfcrtunes  of  our 
very  best  friends,  there  is  commonly  something  not  altogether  dis- 
agreeable to  our  feelings  ;  and  that  even  the  funeral  of  a  parishioner 
had  not  been  without  its  fascinations  for  us  all,  —  for  the  botllt-.,  on 
such  occasions,  was  always  full,  however  empty  and  impotent  th« 
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pTdjer.  I  recited  before  them  the  tow  which  I  had  made  upo'i  my 
3ick-beil,  and,  as  I  had  feared,  upon  my  (^i/ing  pillow,  while  I  had 
been  suffering  from  th«".  effects  of  those  evil  habits,  which  I  had  con- 
tracted during  my  unworthy  ministration.  That  vow  I  renewed 
m  the  most  solemn  manner,  before  them  all. — The  congregation 
weie  grave  and  attentive,  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Nothing  occurred,  after  the  departure  of  old  Kelly,  to  mar  the 
solemnity  of  the  services,  with  a  single  exception.  While  I  waa 
pressing  earnestly,  upon  the  consideration  of  my  hearers,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  the  certainty,  and  the  possible  suddenness,  of  death, 
and  the  horrible  idea  of  being  summoned  —  drunk  —  before  the  bar 
of  an  indignant  God,  —  old  Mrs.  Troutbeck,  the  butcher's  widow, 
fainted  away  in  her  pew,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  assenibly , 
by  some  of  whom  it  was  probably  accounted  an  awful  illustration, 
as  the  old  lady's  habits  were  notoriously  bad.  She  was  removed 
mto  the  open  air,  and  speedily  recovered. 

"  As  I  walked  down  the  aisle,  after  the  service,  though  few  of 
my  male  parishioners  remained  to  greet  me,  I  was  received  by  sev- 
eral of  the  females,  with  unusual  cordiality  ;  and  some  of  them,  as 
they  shook  hands  with  me,  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears. 
As  I  passed  through  the  porch,  and  bowed  kindly,  but  solemnly, 
to  such  of  my  people  as  still  lingered  there,  they  returned  my  salu- 
tation with  unwonted  respectfulness  of  manner,  some  of  them  even 
touching  their  hats,  —  a  thing  almost  without  precedent  in  the  parish 
f)f  Micklefield. 

"  There  was  a  man  in  my  society,  who,  from  my  first  arrival  m 
Micklefield,  had  treated  me  with  marked  neglect.  His  name  was 
Kirk  Bradish.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  supposed  to  be  the  wealthi- 
est man  in  the  village.  From  this  man,  and  his  wife,  Elspeth,  I  had 
never  received  the  slightest  token  of  friendship.  I  had  been  fore- 
warned, by  one  of  those  volunteers,  who  may  be  found  amongst 
every  people,  ready  to  furnish  all  descriptions  of  small  knowledge  to 
the  new  minister,  that  Kirk  and  his  wife  were  unsocial  people,  and 
never  treated.  I  called  upon  them,  once  or  twice,  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  —  was  civilly  but  coldly  received,  —  and  there  our  intercourse 
ieemed  likely  to  terminate.  They  lost  their  only  child,  about  two 
years  after  my  ordination,  and  removed  the  body  full  twenty  miles, 
to  the  town  in  which  Mrs.  Bradish  was  born,  and  there  it  was 
buried.  I  was  highly  offended,  when  I  heard  that  Kirk  Bradish 
had  assigned,  as  a  reason  for  this  conduct,  that  he  intended  his 
child  should  have  Christian  burial,  and  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  to  be  had  in  Micklefield.  I  disbelieved  the  story  at  first,  but 
it  was  soon  confirmed  by  several  of  those  witnesses,  who  are  evei 
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the  swift  messengers  of  ungrateful  tidings.  Our  greetings  wcro 
accordingly  cold  and  uncompromising,  and  I  set  him  down  as  the 
greatest  enemy  I  had  in  Micklefield.  —  When  I  was  leaving  tha 
meeting-house  steps,  after  the  services  of  the  afternoon,  leaning,  for 
support,  upon  the  arm  of  my  friend  Anderson,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised, by  a  cordial  greethig  from  Kirk  Bradish  and  his  wife.  The 
old  lady  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed,  '  God  bless  you,  Mr. 
Meredith,  and  give  you  strength  and  length  of  days  to  do  his  holy 
will !'  I  was  much  affected  by  the  earnestness  of  her  manner,  aid 
thanked  her  for  her  kind  wishes.  '  You  are  feeble,  —  you  will  gc 
home  in  my  chuise,  Mr.  Meredith?'  said  her  husband  ;  '  here,  —  let 
me  help  you  in.'  Kirk's  theory  and  practice  of  friendship  were  so 
closely  allied,  that  I  had  no  time  for  debate.  In  a  moment  I  was 
riding,  side  by  side,  with  the  greatest  enemy  I  had  in  Micklefield: 
Mr.  Anderson  followed,  on  foot.  We  rode  on  in  silence,  till  we  hao 
nearly  reached  my  lodgings.  *  Mr.  Meredith,'  said  he,  as  we  were 
drawing  up  before  the  door,  '  you  have  a  hard  task  before  you,  but 
I  was  sure,  when  I  heard  you  this  morning,  that  you  had  an  un- 
earthly support,  and  that  the  grace  of  God  had  been  shed  abroad  ir 
your  heart.'  —  My  feelings  were  too  strong  for  utterance.  I  had 
supposed,  that,  in  the  performance  of  my  vow,  I  should  he  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  field  against  every  member  of  my  parish  ;  —  that 
I  should  commmence  my  arduous  work  of  reformation  without  one 
earthly  friend.  It  was  otherwise.  God  had  already  raised  up  on 
his  side,  the  most  powerful  of  my  parishioners;  for,  if  wealth  is  a 
powerful  instrument,  in  the  hands  even  of  bad  men,  it  may  be  made 
still  more  so  with  those,  who  are  willing  to  exert  the  influence  it 
affords  to  its  proprietor,  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  religion.  I  made 
no  reply,  but  shook  the  honest  farmer  by  the  hand,  which  he 
returned  with  a  cordial  grasp,  that,  from  such  a  man,  was  equivalent 
to  a  covenant,  under  seal,  acknowledged,  and  recorded. 

"  I  passed  an  hour  with  my  friend  Anderson,  who  congratulated 
me  on  this  auspicious  beginning.  When  my  good  landlady  re- 
turned, who  had  dropped  in  upon  a  few  of  her  neighbors,  after 
meeting,  she  informed  us,  that  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  the 
parish.  The  morning  discourse  might  have  passed  off  quietly 
enough,  as  she  supposed  ;  but  the  sermon  of  the  afternoon  had  set 
the  congregation  in  a  blaze.  Several  of  the  females,  she  remarked, 
were  decidedly  in  my  favor,  and  wished  their  husbands  could  be 
persuaded  to  leave  off  spirit,  but  the  men  were  excessively  angry. 
She  had  gathered  the,  information,  that  a  town  meeting  would  soon 
be  called  in  consequence  of  my  conduct. 

•'  belbre  breakfast,  on  the  following  morning,  I  received  a  visit 
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from  Deacon  Anthony,  who  desired  to  see  me  in  private.  He 
endeavored  to  be  civil,  but  was  evidently  offended  by  the  course  I 
had  pursued.  —  '  Well,  Mr.  Meredith,'  said  he,  '  it 's  just  as  T  told 
you  ;  you  've  thrown  the  whole  parish  into  an  uproar.  I  thought 
3'^ou  understood  our  people  better.  Do  you  think  your  whole  con- 
gregation are  going  to  give  up  spirit,  because  it  don't  agree  with 
you?'  —  '  Certainly  not.  Deacon  Anthony,'  said  I;  'I  truly  wish 
they  would  give  it  up,  not  to  please  me,  but  to  please  their  Maker, 
who  has  warned  them  against  drunkenness ;  and  to  benefit  them- 
selves, and  their  families.'  — '  Pshaw !  Mr.  Meredith,  you  're  getting 
to  be  notional.'  —  '  I  do  not  think  so,  deacon,'  I  replied  ;  '  you  once 
told  me,  that,  for  many  years,  the  average  of  common  drunkards  ip 
Micklefield  was  about  seventy  or  eighty.  This  number,  I  under- 
stand you,  remains  unimpaired.  The  drunkards  themselves  staggei 
into  their  graves,  but,  to  maintain  the  average,  their  places  must  be 
supplied.  Now,  since  you  appear  to  be  perfectly  contented  with 
this  condition  of  things,  permit  me  to  ask  you  who,  among  our  peo- 
ple, are  to  supply  their  places.'  —  '  I  'm  sure  I  can't  tell,'  said  the 
deacon  ;  '  perhaps  you  think,  that  I,  myself,  may  become  a  drunk- 
ard, Mr.  Meredith.'  — '  No,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  I  think  you  may  possi- 
bly escape  ;  you  commenced  the  use  of  spirit,  as  you  have  told  me, 
after  your  constitution  was  pretty  well  confirmed.  When  I  was 
last  at  your  house,  you  had  your  son  Amos  upon  your  knee.  I 
think  he  is  not  yet  six  years  old.  You  held  a  glass  in  your  hand  ; 
you  had  drunken  the  hquor,  and  were  giving  your  child,  with  a 
spoon,  the  rummy  sugar  at  the  bottom.  I  never  shall  forget  his 
eagerness,  as  he  ran  towards  you,  when  you  were  mixing  your 
dram,  indicating  how  well  he  understood  the  process,  and  how  much 
of  a  little  slave  he  had  already  become  to  his  appetite  for  rum  and 
sugar.  I  recollect  that,  after  he  had  received  the  whole  reliquium, 
he  cried  for  more  ;  and  that,  when  you  gently  reprimanded  him,  he 
exclaimed  in  a  passion,  "  I  don't  care ;  when  I  grow  up,  I'll  have 
as  much  rum  and  sugar  as  I  want."  —  Now,  Deacon  Anthony,  I 
ask  you,  affectionately,  but  most  solemnly,  would  it  be  contrary  to 
the  common  course  of  things,  if  little  Amos  should,  at  some  future 
day,  be  one  of  the  common  drunkards  of  Micklefield  ? '  —  The  dea- 
con's countenance  was  immediately  convulsed  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions. He  was  angry,  but  he  was  shocked  and  violently  agitated,  by 
the  picture  I  had  drawn.  —  'Mr.  Meredith,'  said  he, '  don't  you  trouble 
yourself  about  Amos.  But  let 's  cut  this  matter  short ;  you  're 
settled  here  for  life  ;  there  's  no  agreement  about  salary,  only  -hat 
we  're  to  give  you  a  reasonable  support  according  to  our  ability.  Now 
we  seem  to  be  getting  poorer  every  year.     This  year,  in  particular, 
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everything  has  gone  behindhand.  We  had  a  horrid  freslict  m  the 
spring,  and  it  '11  cost  the  town  a  sight  o'  money  for  the  uppei 
and  lower  bridges  ;  both  were  carried  away,  you  remember.  Then 
crops  have  been  short;  besides — '  'Stop,  deacon,'  said  I.  'save 
yourself  this  trouble,  and  tell  me  frankly  youi  wishes.'  — '  Why, 
10  be  plain,  Mr.  Meredith,  we  don't  doubt  a  man  of  your  talents 
can  find  a  settlement,  that  will  suit  him  better,  and  if  you  had  as 
lieve  as  not,  I  think  the  people  would  be  willing  to  pay  up  what 
they  owe  you,  and  make  you  some  sort  of  a  present,  and  put  an  enc 
to  the  contract.'  —  'I  perfectly  understand  you.  Deacon  Anthony 
said  I,  '  and  I  now  tell  you,  after  grave  and  prayerful  considera- 
tion, that  I  win  not  leave  Micklefield,  until  I  shall  have  atoned  for 
my  errors.  You  speak  of  the  amount  they  owe  me  ;  they  owe  ne 
nothing.  I  have  already  eaten  enough  of  the  bread  of  unfaithful- 
ness. What  they  please  to  give,  I  will  receive.  If  nothing,  1 
am  ready  to  starve,  if  it  be  God's  will,  and  to  wear  that  sackcloth, 
which  I  have  so  well  deserved.' — 'Well,  Mr.  Meredith,'  said  he 
as  he  rose  to  go, '  then  they  '11  call  a  town-meeting,  and  settle  it  their 
own  way.'  —  'I  shall  pray  God  to  give  them  wisdom  in  all  their 
deliberations,'  said  I. 

"  Deacon  Anthony's  predictions,  touching  the  affairs  of  Mickle- 
field, were  about  as  likely  to  be  verified,  as  those  of  the  master  of  a 
puppet-show,  respecting  the  movements  of  his  little  operatives.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  following  week  the  notices  were  abroad ;  and, 
after  certain  unimportant  matters,  the  main  object  was  set  forth,  in 
the  usual  phraseology  of  the  warrant,  —  to  see  what  tneasures  the 
town  ivill  take  to  fix  the  minister'' s  salary ;  the  design  of  which  was 
in  fact  to  fix  the  minister,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  adopt  the  expres- 
sion, employed  by  the  lady  in  her  narrative  of  Parson  Pottle.  The 
day  arrived.  It  was  then  very  common  for  clergymen  to  attend 
these  assemblies  and  take  a  busy  part  in  town  affairs.  Upon  this 
occasion,  I  was  absent  of  course.  The  son  of  my  landlady  gave 
us  a  full  account  in  the  evening.  He  stated,  that  the  parish  was 
very  much  excited  by  my  late  course ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  the 
meeting  had  been  conducted  in  a  bitter  spirit.  One  person  moved, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  invite  the  minister  to  resign. 
Deacon  Anthony  assured  the  meeting,  that  he  had  sounded  Mr. 
Meredith,  and  that  such  a  course  would  consume  time  and  produce 
no  possible  good.  Squire  Higgle,  the  attorney,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  one  of  the  distillers,  gave  his  opinion,  that  no  legal 
ground  existed  for  terminating  the  contract.  It  was  then  moved  by 
jne  of  the  distillers,  and  seconded  by  an  inn-holder,  that,  coiisider- 
Jig  the  poverty  of  the  town,  it  could  not  afford,  during  the  present 
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3^ar,  to  pay  more  for  the  support  of  a  minister,  than  one  dollar  per 
Sabbath,  or  fifty-two  dollars  per  year.  This  motion  was  opposed 
with  g^reat  zeal,  by  one  person  only,  who  had  never  spoken  in  town- 
meeting  before.  He  inquired  after  the  real  object  of  this  meeting- ; 
and  boldly  put  the  question  to  the  distillers,  and  inn-holders,  and  deal- 
ers in  liquor,  if  their  real  object  were  not  to  rid  the  town  of  a  man, 
who  was  likely  to  interfere  with  their  traffic.  — The  speaker  was 
called  to  order,  and  Deacon  Anthony,  the  moderator,  informed  r  im, 
that  it  was  not  in  order  to  call  on  members  of  the  meeting  in  hat 
manner ;  and  that  all  his  questions  must  be  put  to  the  moderator. 
*  Well,  then,  Mr.  Moderator,'  continued  the  speaker,  '  I  put  the  ques 
tion  to  you  ;  Can  you  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  honestly 
say,  that  you  are  not  desirous  of  driving  your  minister  out  of  town, 
because  he  is  likely  to  lessen  the  rum  profits  of  5'^our  shop?'  —  The 
directness  and  unexpectedness  of  this  appeal,  while  it  deprived  the 
deacon  of  the  power  of  utterance,  had  aii  obvious  effect  upon  the 
assembly,  which  effect  was  increased,  by  the  resolute,  uncompro- 
mising manner  of  the  speaker.  —  Under  a  specious  misnomer,  how 
easily  we  become  familiar  with  the  perpetration  of  sin  and  folly ! 
the  dissipated  and  the  drunken  only  drown  care.  —  The  miser  obeys 
the  injunction  of  holy  writ,  and  provides  for  his  own  household.  — 
The  well-trained  members  of  a  political  party  may  be  too  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  the  exposition  of  their  corrupt  motives,  to  be  diverted 
from  their  course ;  but  it  was  not  precisely  thus  in  the  town-meet- 
ing of  Micklefield  ;  and,  while  the  speaker  continued  to  expose  the 
injustice  of  a  measure,  designed  to  crush  a  clergyman,  because  he 
had  resolved  to  do  his  duty,  more  than  one,  either  from  principle  or 
shame,  seceded  in  his  heart  from  the  main  body.  When  the  vote 
was  taken,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  very  small  majority.  It  was, 
however,  voted  to  fix  the  salary  at  one  hundred  and  four  dollars,  for 
the  current  year.  For  several  years,  I  had  annually  received  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and,  until  the  present  occasion,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  salary  had  not  been  limited  to  any  particular  sum. 
Notice  of  the  new  arrangement  was  sent  me  by  the  town-clerk. 
Deacon  Anthony  was  probably  ashamed  to  be  the  bearer  of  this 
mtelligence  himself.  The  final  motion  was  also  opposed  with 
great  earnestness  by  the  speaker,  who  had  opposed  the  first.  This 
speaker  was  Kirk  Bradish,  the  man,  whom  I  had  once  accounted 
the  greatest  enemy  I  had  in  Micklefield. 

"  On  the  next  Sabbath  morning,  the  meeting-house  was  unusually 
full ;  many  being  desirous,  without  doubt,  of  witnessing  the  effect, 
which  the  late  vote  had  produced  upon  the  minister.  I  preached  from 
2  Corinthians,  ix.  6,  7  —  He  that  soweth  little  shall  reap  little^  and  he 
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that  soweth  flenteoushj  snail  reap  flentcously.  Let  every  man  do 
according  as  he  is  disposed  in  his  heart,  not  grudgingly  or  of  neces- 
sity, for  God  hveth  a  cheerful  giver.  My  text  had  possibly  led  not 
a  few  of  my  parishioners  to  expect  a  sermon,  full  of  complaint,  on 
account  of  my  straitened  condition.  But  1  really  felt,  that  I  deserved 
nothing  at  their  hands  ;  and  I  told  them  so,  in  the  heartfelt  language 
of  simplicity  and  truth.  I  thanked  them  for  the  allowance  they  had 
voted  me,  and  stated  my  desire  to  live  even  upon  a  smaller  sum,  if 
my  present  salary  should  be  found  burdensome  to  the  parish.  I 
compared  the  luxurious  lives  of  many  modern  clergymen  with  the 
necessities  and  distresses,  the  watchings  and  fastings,  the  stripes  and 
imprisonments  of  the  primitive  apostles.  I  told  them,  that  I  desired 
nothing  so  ardently  as  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  that  they 
should,  one  and  all,  decide  as  I  had  done,  between  God  and  Mara 
mon.  Manyof  my  hearers  were  deeply  affected.  Those,  who,  when 
I  commenced,  had  planted  themselves  in  their  seats,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  and  even  defiance,  and  who  had  anticipated  a 
sermon  full  of  censure  and  crimination,  hung  their  heads  for  shame 
and  disappointment.  When  I  passed  down  the  steps,  the  touching 
of  hats  became  so  contagious,  that  I  began  to  hope  for  a  reformation 
in  the  manners  of  Micklefield.  There  was  an  old  sailor  in  our  par- 
ish, long  retired  from  the  sea,  who  was  a  moderate  drinker.  This 
man.  Captain  Plunket,  had  an  only  son,  who  was  exceedingly  dear 
to  him,  but  was  becoming  a  fearful  drunkard  ;  and  it  was  thought  he 
would  one  day  break  the  old  man's  heart.  As  I  came  out  of  the 
meeting-house.  Captain  Plunket  caught  me  by  the  hand,  with  a  con- 
vulsive grasp.  —  '  God  bless  ye,  Mr.  Meredith,'  said  he.  —  His  lip 
quivered,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eye.  —  'You  don't  know  w^hat 
you  've  done  for  me.'  — '  And  pray  what  is  it,  sir?'  I  inquired. — 
'  What  is  it !'  said  he  ;  '  why,  my  son  John,  that  was  head  on  tha 
rock,  has  come  right  about.  That  shot  you  fired  last  Sunday  after- 
noon, took  him  right  betwixt  wind  and  water,  and  he  's  been  plug- 
ging up  ever  since.  Why,  sir,  he  says  he  *11  never  touch  another 
drop,  while  he  lives.  He  *s  coaxing  me  to  leave  off  too.'  — '  Take 
his  advice,  my  old  friend,'  said  I,  pressing  his  hand.  — '  Would  ye  V 
said  he.  —  '  Indeed,  I  would,'  I  replied.  — '  Well,  I  '11  think  on  't,' 
said  the  old  man,  '  I  will,  really.'  —  I  was  not  prepared  so  speedily 
to  witness  the  fruit  of  my  labors,  and  I  failed  not  to  bless  God,  for 
the  increase. 

"  Previously  to  my  conversion,  —  for  such  I  may  justly  call  it,  1 
was  in  debt,  —  though  not  to  a  large  amount.  I  was  particularly 
anxious  to  be  absolved  from  this  obligation.  My  chief  creditor  was 
one  of  the  male-contents  of  my  parish,  and  had  already  begun   t<) 
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press  me  for  the  amount  of  his  demand.  My  landlady  had  offered 
to  loan  me  the  amount,  hut  I  was  at  that  time  negotiating  with  her 
for  humbler  accommodations,  and  lower  board,  and  thought  proper 
to  refuse  her  offer.  I  had  no  other  convertible  property  than  my 
library,  which  I  had  taken  much  pains  to  collect.  It  comprised 
about  four  hundred  volumes.  Of  these,  I  had  catalogued  about  three 
hundred,  which  I  thought  I  could  most  easily  relinquish  ;  and^ 
having  annexed  the  lowest  prices,  informed  my  landlady,  that  I 
intended  to  sell  them  separately  or  together.  A  few  days  after,  sho 
came  to  inform  me,  that  she  had  found  a  person,  who,  she  thought, 
would  like  to  be  a  purchaser,  and,  if  I  pleased,  would  show  him  up. 
I  begged  her  to  do  so  ;  and,  in  a  short  time.  Kirk  Bradish  entered 
my  apartment.  — '  I  'm  not  much  of  a  reading  character,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith,' said  he,  '  but  it 's  a  pity  such  a  fine  library  should  go  out  of  the 
parish,  and  my  good  woman  's  of  a  mind  that  I  better  buy  it.'  —  I 
showed  him  the  catalogue,  and  the  reduced  prices.  —  'Well,'  said 
he,  '  please  to  make  a  bill  of  sale,  and  I  '11  pay  you  for  it.'  —  He 
counted  out  the  money,  and  put  the  bill  of  sale  in  his  pocket-book. 
'When  will  you  send  for  the  books,  Mr.  Bradish?'  said  I.  —  'J 
can't  rightly  say,'  he  replied,  '  but  I  '11  let  you  know  the  day  before, 
if  that  will  answer.'  — '  Perfectly  well,' said  I.  —  A  month  after 
the  transfer,  I  reminded  him,  that  he  had  not  sent  for  his  books,  and 
have  done  so  repeatedly  since,  but  he  always  replies,  '  I  'm  to  let 
you  know  a  day  before,  and  you  said  that  would  answer.' 

"  My  efforts,  to  obtain  more  humble  accommodations  of  my  land- 
lady, were  in  vain.  She  put  me  off  with  various  excuses,  and  thus 
compelled  me  to  retain  the  best  apartment  in  her  house.  A  few 
days  before  my  quarter  bill  became  due,  I  told  her,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  adapting  my  expenses  to  my  limited  means  would  compel  me 
to  leave  her  house,  unless  she  would  permit  me  to  occupy  an  upper 
chamber.  The  old  lady  smiled,  and  bade  me  not  take  so  much 
thought  for  the  morrow.  I  had  reserved  enough  to  pay  for  my 
board  ;  and,  when  quarter  day  arrived,  I  put  down  the  money,  and. 
as  usual,  requested  a  receipt.  '  You  will  find  it,'  said  she  '  on  your 
table  ;  it  has  been  already  paid.'  — I  was  unable  to  get  any  explana- 
tion from  her  ;  and,  when  I  expressed  my  conviction,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  Kirk  Bradish,  she  simply  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips. 
When  I  taxed  him  with  this  act  of  beneficence,  however,  he  denied 
all  agency,  in  such  a  manner,  as  left  me  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 
In  this  v^-ay,  my  board  continued  to  be  paid  by  some  unknown  bene- 
factor, for  six  years.  I  have  never  been  able  to  unravel  the  mystery, 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  correspondence  of  events.  — It  was 
never  paid  in  this  manner,  after  I  committed  the  remains  of  old 
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Captain  Pliinlvet  to  the  grave.  —  The  town-meeting  produced  a  very 
dillerenl  result  from  that,  which  its  projectors  designed.  It  increased 
the  niiiriber  of  my  friends,  and  taught  me,  that,  even  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  comforts  of  the  present  world,  it  is  easier  to  serve  the 
Lord,  than  Baal,  if  we  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousness. 

"  Although  we  had  not  then  such  means,  as  are  derived  from  the 
principle  of  association,  yet  the  village  of  Micklefield  presented  no 
contemptible  example  of  local  reform.  Clergymen  are  eminenlly 
the  fuglars  or  exemplars  of  their  parishioners,  and  accordingly  they 
lie  under  a  fearful  responsibility.  I  continued,  by  example  and  by 
piecept,  to  operate  upon  the  feelings  and  upon  the  reason  of  my 
flock  ;  and  my  success  was  vastly  beyond  my  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations. Though  temperance  societies  and  temperance  pledges 
were,  at  that  time,  unknown,  the  mischievous  effects  and  the  utter 
inutility  of  every  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage,  were  well  under- 
stood, by  those,  who  considered  the  subject  with  attention.  Sen- 
suality and  selfishness  inculcated  a  different  and  a  more  popular 
doctrine.  It  was  almost  futile  to  war  against  a  people,  whose  very 
habits  so  obviously  tended  to  elevate  the  creature,  and  depress  the 
Creator,  —  with  such  weapons  alone,  as  the  spiritual  armory  affords. 
At  first,  and  before  the  pervading  spirit  of  temperance  itself  had 
prepared  the  way,  for  the  higher  and  holier  influence  of  the  gospel, 
the  success  of  my  efforts  seemed  mainly  to  depend  upon  a  correct 
demonstration  of  such  temporal  evil,  as  springs  manifestly  from 
intemperance.  Loss  of  money,  and  land,  and  comfort,  and  respecta- 
bility, and  health,  and  domestic  happiness,  and  friends,  and  reason, 
and  life  itself,  —  such  considerations  were  simple  and  intelligible, 
and  readily  traced  to  intemperance  as  their  source.  I  found  it  of 
much  advantage,  even  in  my  sermons,  to  introduce  the  opinions  of 
those  medical  writers,  who  delivered  their  sentiments  long  before 
the  first  conception  of  such  a  thing  as  a  temperance  society  ;  and 
upon  whose  pages  may  be  found  the  great  leading  features  of  total 
abstinence.  I  often  said  to  my  people,  '  Many  imagine  hard  labor 
cannot  he  supported  without  drinking  strong  liquors.  This  is  a  very 
erroneous  notion.  Men,  who  never  taste  strong  liquors,  are  not  only 
able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but  also  live  much  longer  than  those,  who 
use  them  daily.''* 

*'  Long  before  the  great  temperance  reformation  arose  in  our  land, 
Micklefield  enjoyed  a  reformation  of  its  own.  So  manifest  were  its 
advantages,  that,  although,  for  the  two  first  years,  my  parishioners 


*  Buchan,  p  85,  Coffin's  Ed. 
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inflirted  the  petty  municipal  indigriity  upon  their  pastor  of  electing 
him  hogreeve  of  the  villao-e,  the  attempt  to  repeat  it,  for  the  t.hird 
time,  was  resisted  by  a  large  majority,  who  were  already  sensible 
of  their  increasing  happiness.  In  the  course  of  seven  years,  the 
fires  of  three  distilleries  were  extinguished.  At  the  present  day,  no 
license  is  granted  in  this  village  ;  and  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
find  a  town,  in  the  same  commonwealth,  more  remarkable  for  its 
industry  and  sobriety  than  the  village  of  Micklefield.  My  good  old 
friend,  Deacon  Anthony,  who  is  yet  living,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
has  thanked  me  a  hundred  times  for  my  resobition,  in  remaining 
with  my  parishioners.  Years  have  gone  by,  since  he  abandoned  his 
cheerless  occupation,  and  became,  in  fact,  that,  which  he  had  long 
been,  only  by  profession,  a  sincere  Christian  deacon.  A  short 
account  of  his  conversion  shall  close  my  narrative  of  the  parish  of 
Micklefield. — About  four  years  after  my  severe  illness,  I  receiveJ 
a  message  from  old  Gabriel  Kelly,  requesting  me  to  visit  him,  as  he 
w^as  thought  to  be  dying.  I  made  my  way  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition to  his  miserable  dwelling.  I  reached  the  door  almost  at  the 
same  time  with  Deacon  Anthony,  who  appeared  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  meeting.  — '  Kelly  is  dying,'  said  I.  — '  O,  no,'  said 
he,  '  he'll  live  a  good  many  years  yet,  I  guess.  I  've  come  here  on 
a  little  business,  and,  if  you  're  going  in,  I  may  as  well  stop  on  my 
return.' — 'There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  matter,  Deacon 
Anthony,'  said  I ;  '  if  Kelly  is  not  dying,  there  is  no  reason  why  1 
should  remain,  and  I  will  immediately  return.'  —  'Pshaw,  Mr. 
Meredith,  he's  no  more  dying  than  you  are,  —  he 's  only  drunk,' 
cried  the  deacon,  opening  the  door.  —  We  entered  together.  Ga- 
briel Kelly  w^as  stretched  upon  his  straw-bed.  Dr.  SnufRer  was 
sittmg  upon  a  broken  chair.  Gabriel's  wife,  manifestly  in  liquor, 
endeavored,  upon  our  entrance,  to  draw  forward  a  chest,  that  we 
might  be  seated.  Their  son,  Gershom,  a  young  man,  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  was  lying,  apparently  dead  drunk,  upon  the  floor. 
The  only  member  of  this  wretched  family,  who  seemed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  self-government,  was  a  daughter,  about  fifteen  years  old. 
She  had  the  reputation  of  being  perfectly  correct  in  her  habits  ;  and, 
though  misery  appeared  to  be  wTitten  in  broad,  deep  lines,  upon  her 
features,  their  expression  was  amiable,  and,  under  other  circum- 
stances, she  would  have  been  accounted  pretty. — 'How  is  he, 
doctor?'  said  I.  —  'He  can't  live  through  the  day,' replied  the 
doctor;  'they've  been  giving  the  old  man  rum,  though  I  forbid  it, 
and  it  will  carry  him  off  a  little  sooner.'  — '  He  did  n't  drink  but  rvo 
—  two  qua  —  quarts,'  said  the  woman.  — '  Two  quarts  !'  cried  the 
doct4jr.  —  'No,'  she  replied,  'we  got  about  two  qua  —  quprts.'  — 
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*Well,'  said  the  doctor,  'how  much  did  he  drink?'  —  *  He  —  he 
drinkt  all  that  was  n't  left  in  the  —  the  —  that's  what  he  drinkt.' 

"  '  Gabriel,'  said  the  doctor,  putting  his  hand  on  the  dying  man's 
shoulder,  '  Mr.  Meredith  has  come  to  see  you,  with  Deacon  An- 
thony.'—  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  called  for  cold  water.  The 
doctor  said  he  might  take  just  what  he  pleased.  He  drank  a  little, 
and  in  a  feeble  voice  addressed  the  deacon  nearly  as  follows  :  — '  So, 
you've  come  to  see  the  old  drunkard  die?'  —  'No,  Gabriel,'  said 
the  deacon  ;  '  I  came  because  you  sent  for  me.'  — '  I  didn't,'  said 
he.  — '  Your  son  Gershom,'  said  the  deacon,  '  came  to  my  shop  this 
morning,  and  said  if  I  would  let  you  have  two  quarts  of  rum,  and 
come  down  myself  this  forenoon,  you  'd  settle  our  account,  and  that 
you  could  n't  go  out.'  — '  He  and  the  old  woman  plotted  it,  I  s'pose, 
cried  Gabriel,  'and  they're  drunk,  no  doubt;  —  settle  the  account, 
with  a  vengeance  !  What  an  account  you  've  got  to  settle  in  t'other 
world,  deacon !  I  'm  a-going  afore  ye,  for  one  of  your  vouchers. 
Settle  the  account,  to  be  sure  !  Ask  the  minister,  that 's  setting  on 
the  chest  with  ye,  what  he  thinks  you  '11  look  like,  when  you  're 
called  up  for  a  set  —  settlement,  3'ourself.'  —  'Kelly,'  said  the 
deacon,  'you're  light-headed.'  —  'Well,  —  maybe  so,  but  I  a'n't 
light-hearted,  any  how.  —  Settle  the  account !  You  made  me  a 
drunkard,  —  and  the  old  woman  there,  —  and  Gershom,  —  and  now 
I  want  you  to  make  a  solemn  promise  to  a  dying  man.'  — '  You  're 
so  abusive,  Kelly,  that  you  have  no  right  to  ask  anything  of  me.'  — 
*  Well,  well,  deacon,  do  promise  a  dying  man  ;  it  won't  touch  ye  in 
your  substance,  —  so  ye  need  n't  be  scared,  deacon.  Now,  if  you  '11 
promise,  I  '11  tell  ye  something  for  your  advantage.'  — '  Well,'  said 
the  deacon,  hoping  to  shift  the  topic,  '  I  '11  promise,  if  the  thing  is  n't 
unreasonable.'  —  'That's  a  good  deacon,'  cried  Gabriel.  'You 
see  Alice  there,  my  daughter; — now  promise  me  you'll  never 
make  her  a  drunkard.'  —  The  old  man  would  not  desist,  though  he 
was  evidently  .growing  weaker,  until  the  deacon  had  made  him  a 
solemn  promise,  that  he  would  never  furnish  Alice  Kelly  with  a 
drop  of  intoxicating  liquor.  — '  And  now,  Deacon  Anthony,'  said  he, 
'  I  feel  myself  a-going,  and  I  must  be  short,  but  I  '11  keep  my  word, 
and  tell  you  something  for  your  advantage.  It'll  be  for  }0ur  ad- 
vantage, deacon,  to  know  jest  what  folks  thinks  on  ye,  —  and  I'll 
tell  ye.  Last  new  year's  night,  more  than  twenty  on  tiS  wa3 
togetlier  down  to  Kendall's  tavern,  and  we  was  all  unanimous,  that 
Deacon  Anthony  had  made  more  drunkards  in  Micklefield  than  any 
other  five  rum  se^leis  beside.'  —  At  this  moment,  old  Kelly  was 
seized  with  a  ft  ^f  5oa^h'ng,  which  put  an  end  to  the  deacon's 
persecution.  — I  a-^k^d  'J)0  poor  old  sinner,  if  I  should  pray  for  him; 
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he  replied,  that  it  was  of  no  use,  but  ho  thought  it  might  be  well 
for  me  to  pray  for  Deacon  Anthony.  I  inquired  why  he  had  sent 
for  me.  He  said  he  wished  me  to  be  a  witness  of  the  deacon's 
promise,  that  he  would  not  make  Alice  a  drunkard. — The  doctor 
observed  that  his  pulse  was  failing.  — '  How  long  can  I  hve?'  said 
old  Gabriel.  — '  Not  long,'  said  the  doctor.  — '  I  forgive  ye,  deacon,' 
said  he,  '  and  hope  God  will,  but  I  should  die  something  easier,  1 
think,  if  you  was  out  of  the  house.'  —  The  deacon  had  never  un- 
dergone such  a  trial  before.  He  went  out  in  silence.  The  effect 
of  this  interview  was  greater  than  I  could  have  expected.  Aoout  a 
fortnight  after  old  Kelly's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
that  day.  Dr.  Snuffler  informed  me,  that  he  was  in  the  deacon's 
shop,  when  a  customer  called  to  have  his  jug  filled  with  New  Eng- 
land rum,  and  the  deacon  informed  him  that  he  had  done  selling 
spirit.  From  that  time,  he  became  a  truly  respectable  deacon.  He 
more  than  redeemed  his  pledge  to  Gabriel  Kelly  ;  for  he  received 
Alice  into  his  own  family,  where  she  remained,  until  she  married  a 
worthy  mechanic.  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  offer  you  my  apology 
for  this  trespass  upon  your  patience."  —  "  Veil,  mynheer,"  said  the 
Dutchman,  "  dat  ish  vat  I  calls  a  vary  goot  shtory  ;  and  who  ish  to 
tell  de  nex  von?  Here,"  continued  he,  addressing  the  daughter  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  "  vat  have  you  got  to  zay  apout  dish  temperance 
pisnesa,  eh,  voman?" 


PART    SIXTH. 


"  Och,  daar  sir,"  cried  the  poor  Irish  woman,  "  it 's  no  moor  nor  a 
poor  widdy,  that  I  am,  a  lone  wuman,  sir,  lift  dissolute,  and  this 
same  has  happunt  to  me  foor  times  already.  It 's  not  for  the  like 
o'  me  to  prate  afoor  quality."  —  "  Veil,  veil,"  cried  the  Dutchman, 
"  naver  moind  apout  dat ;  let  us  know  vat  ish  your  idees  of  de  tem- 
perance pisness."  — "  Lard  bliss  your  honor,"  she  replied,  "it's 
timp'rarice,  and  nathing  else  in  the  warld,  has  done  the  job  for  ray- 
self  and  my  poor  daar  husbands, —  all  foor  on  em,  —  and  I,  as  I 
toult  ye,  a  lone  widdy  into  the  bargain."  Here  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  uttered  a  pioblematical  sound,  between  a 
Kcream  and  a  howl.  —  After  a  considerable  pause,  during  which  the 
Dutchman  had  listened  to  the  widow's  ululations,  with  evident 
impatience,  —  "  Dere 's  notting,"  said  he,  with  a  comical  expres- 
sion, "  will  shtop  grief,  ven  he  preak  loose,  and  make  a  pig  noise, 
ike  Hollands ;  did  you  ever  try  'em?"  —  Ai  first  we  were  a  little 
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shocked  by  the  Dutchman's  plain  inquiry  He  had  evidently  seen 
something  of  human  nature.  He  had  given  abundant  evidence, 
during  the  day,  of  an  affectionate  heart,  but  he  was  apparently 
unwilling  to  squander  its  sympathies  upon  a  worthless  object. — 
"  I  zay,  goot  voman,  did  you  ever  try  de  Hollands?"  continued  he, 
repeating  the  question.  — "  Och,  my  sowl,  your  honor,  niver  nor 
any  kind  o'  shpirit ;  it 's  not  mysilf,  that  would  do  that  same  ;  I  niver 
tuk  a  dhrap  in  my  hull  life,  only  jist,  as  the  good  old  praast,  Father 
O'Callaghan,  used  to  say,  in  siif-defince,  to  kaap  the  wind  aff  the 
stomach,  or  the  like  o'  that.  At  wakes  and  birrils,  ye  know,  sir, 
it  "s  all  right  for  the  dacency  o'  the  thing.  But  it 's  mysilf,  that 
hao  had  enough  o'  timperance  in  my  dee,  ye  may  well  say  that. 
There  was  my  first  husband  —  rest  his  sowl — John  Dory  it  was, 
he  was  a  raal  timperance  man.  In  my  oult  father's  cabin,  there 
was  the  crathur  a  plinty,  and  mony  's  the  brukken  head  that 's  fell 
to  my  share,  for  interfaaring  atwixt  the  oult  folks,  whin  they  kim 
to  licks  or  the  like  o'  that  ower  their  whiskey.  So  I  was  detarmint 
niver  to  be  the  wife  o'  ony  other  nor  a  timperance  mon.  John 
Dory  was  forward  enough  in  his  way  o'  coorting,  for  one  o'  my 
country,  and  I  soon  got  a  chance  to  smill  o'  the  lad's  brith,  and 
swaater  it  was  nor  ony  rose,  to  be  sure.  There  was  not  the  laast 
parfume  o'  the  crathur.  So  I  made  up  my  mind,  that  John  Dory 
was  the  man  for  Polly  M'Gee.  I  pit  tlie  plain  quistion  to  him,  this 
a  way,  '  John  Dory,'  said  I,  '  it 's  not  mysilf,  that  '11  sit  down  for 
life  wid  a  whiskey-drinker.'  '  Daar  Polly,'  said  he,  '  my  name 's 
not  John  Dory,  if  I  'm  the  like  o'  that.  I  despise  the  maan  shtuff, 
and  ye  '11  niver  find  me  a  touching  a  dhrap  o'  it,  no  time  o'  dee.'  So 
John  and  me  was  married,  and  he  kipt  his  promise  to  the  litter.  But, 
for  all  that,  there  niver  was  a  woman  in  County  Cark,  that  got  sich 
lirrible  baatings  fro'  her  drunken  husband,  as  Mrs.  Dory,  thai  was 
my  own  self,  ye  know.  And,  for  all  that,  he  niver  touched  a  dhrap 
o'  whiskey.  It  was  nathing  in  the  warld  but  brandy  and  Hollands. 
John  was  kilt  outright,  in  a  riglar  shelala  fight  in  the  city  o'  Cark ; 
and  while  we  was  a  raising  the  keeiia  at  the  poor  men's  wake,  the 
very  night  afore  his  birril,  Pether  O'Keefe,  his  third  cousin  by  the 
mother's  side,  squaazed  my  hand  and  breathed  so  hard,  that  'twas 
I  lain  enough,  he  was  after  coorting  mysilf  jist  thin.  '  Pether,'  said 
],  m  a  whisper,  'be  aisy ;  how  can  ye  be  so  unsaasonable  ? '  — 
(Jch  ye  're  a  jewel,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  and  thin  he  'd  raise  his 
voice,  to  the  top  o'  his  lungs,  and  join  in  the  keena  for  the  poor 
departed  mon,  his  own  third  cousin,  as  I  toult  ye. 

"  In  about  a  waak  Pether  kim  to  coort  mysilf  riglar.     I  toult  him 
that  1  was  not  ower  covetous  o'  being   married   again.     '  Ye  're 
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maaning:  to  shpake  indirictly,'  said  he,  '  o'  my  cousin  Dory's  not 
being  so  perlite  as  he  might  'a  been.  He  baat  ye,  I  'm  toult,  —  it 
wajj  the  ondacent  thing,  to  be  sure  ;  but  he  's  anunder  boord  now, 
und  we  '11  be  alter  saying  pace  to  his  sowl.  Ye  '11  be  safe  enough, 
Polly,  wid  Pether  O'Keefe,  if  ye  "11  be  a  little  consinting  to  be 
the  wife  o'  a  jontleman  like  mysilf.  It 's  not  my  father's  son  that 
wull  be  sucking  the  mountain  dew,  hinny,  from  marning  to  night. 
Whiske}  's  a  maan  thing,  ony  how ;  Jamaica  is  haating ;  so  is 
brandy  ;  and  gin  is  pertikler  dishagraable.  I  niver  tak  a  dhrap  o' 
'em,  Polly,  and,  by  the  powers,  it's  not  mysilf  that  ever  wull.' 

"  Haar,  ye  see,  was  a  raal  timperance  mon,  none  o'  your  half- 
way spalpeens,  that  are  nather  one  thing  nor  the  tother.  Afoor 
two  months  we  was  married,  Pether  and  myself,  and  a  right  pace- 
able  time  we  had  o'  it,  for  four  and  twenty  hours.  The  very  next 
night  it  was,  that  Pether  O'Keefe  kim  home  as  drunk  as  a  baast. 
'  Och,  Pether,' said  I,  'I'm  faaring  it's  yoursilf,  that  has  been 
midhng  wid  the  crathur.'  — '  Hout,  ye  jade,'  said  he,  '  away  wid 
your  blarney,  or,  by  the  powers  o'  mud,  I  Ul  be  after  knocking  your 
taath  claan  down  into  your  bread-basket,  ony  how.'  — '  Och,  Pether, 
Pether,'  said  I,  'is  it  yoursilf  that  wull  be  using  me  that  a  way? 
Ye  've  been  up  to  the  dishtillery.'  — '  It 's  a  he,  an  plase  ye,'  cried 
Pether ;  '  I  've  been  down  to  Bill  Keegan's  wid  half  a  dozen  moor 
tasting  a  few  quarts  o'  broon  shtout.' — '  Daar  mon,'  said  I,  '  ye  've 
promised  me  to  have  nathing  to  do  wid  the  crathur ;  now  jist  tak  a 
bit  o'  paper,  and  gie  it  to  me,  in  black  and  white.'  —  'Black  and 
white  it  isV  cried  Pether,  as  he  shprang  up  in  a  rage;  'by  the 
powers  ye  shall  have  it  in  black  and  blue,'  said  he,  and  he  gave  me 
a  click  in  the  eye,  that  sent  me  head  ower  haals  upon  the  floor.  I 
was  soon  Pether's  widdy,  for  he  died  in  a  fit,  about  siven  waaks 
.after  we  was  married. 

"  I  thought  I  had  had  enough  o'  matrimony  and  timperance  to 
boot;  so  1  resolved  to  be  my  own  woman  for  the  rist  o'  my  dees. 
But  how  it  happunt  I  niver  was  able  to  tell,  in  a  yaar  or  something 
liss  it  was,  after  Pether  O'Keefe  was  pit  under  boord,  I  was  ower- 
persuaded  by  Phe'im  McCarthy,  a  swaat  young  mon  it  was.  Afoor 
we  was  married,  1  toult  Phehm  o'  all  the  throubles  myself  had  had, 
wid  John  Dory  and  Pether  O'Keefe,  and  how  I  was  detarmint  niver 
to  be  married  agin  to  ony  mon,  what  tuk  shpirit  or  the  like  o'  that. 
'  Daar  Polly,'  said  he,  '  ye  've  found  your  own  mon,  and  its  Phelira 
McCarthy,  at  your  sarvice.  It 's  mysilf  it  is,  that  'o  signed  the 
plidge  o'  the  timperance  society.'  —  'Sowl  o'  me,'  »'  d  I,  '  how  ) 
wish  I  'd  jist  Tint  wid  ye,  Phelim,  afoor.  A  mimber  •  the  timper- 
Buw  society  >''  are!'  —  'It's  avv-n  so,  Polly,'  said  h«      and    ve '11 
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not  be  after  finding  more  jonteel  and  raasonable  people,  to  be  sure. 
I  lost  no  time  in  being  married  to  Phelim,  but  I  repinted  at  my 
lasure,  indaad  I  did.  He  was  a  bigger  drunkard  nor  John  nor 
Pether.  He  laid  in  three  berrils  o'  oult  sour  cider  in  the  beginning, 
and  he  kipt  himsilf  drunk  dee  and  night.  Ocb,  sirs,  whin  John 
Dory,  my  first  husband,  daar  mon,  —  whin  he  was  drunk  wid  the 
raal  crathur,  he  bate  me,  to  be  sure,  but  after  a  little  bating  fro' 
mysilf,  wid  the  poker  or  some  sich  convanient  machine,  he  'd  lay 
aisy,  he  would,  till  the  nixt  dee.  It  wasn't  jist  that  same  wid 
Pether.  The  broon  shtout  and  the  porther  was  moor  slaapier  foi 
his  nathur,  it  was;  and  though,  if  I  didn't  claar  out  o'  his  way, 
whin  he  was  raal  befuggled,  he  'd  be  sure  to  gie  me  a  click  in  the 
chaps,  or  a  teest  o'  his  great  showther  of  mutton  fist  in  the  ribs,  yet 
if  I  kipt  a  look-out,  whin  he  was  taking  his  short  tacks  and  batmg 
into  the  door-way,  I  could  na  fail  to  manage  him  nately  wid  the  oult 
mop,  ye  see.  The  handle  was  jist  o'  the  length  to  kaap  him  aff, 
and  the  oult  rags,  whin  I  pit  'em  in  his  face,  saamed  to  confuse  him 
pretty  considerably  entirely.  It  was  an  aisy  thing  it  was,  to  pish 
Pether  ower  on  the  bid  or  maybe  the  floor,  and  't  was  aisier  for  him 
thin  to  get  aslaap,  than  to  clamber  up  on  to  his  ligs  agin.  Och. 
sirs,  these  here  was  a  moor  paceable  sort  o'  a  way  o'  baaing  drunk 
nor  Phelim  McCarthy's  on  his  oult  cider.  He  was  iver  a  jower- 
ing,  and  niver  so  raal  drunk  as  to  be  aisy.  He  kipt  his  ligs  he  did, 
and  had  the  fraa  use  o'  his  arms,  whin  he  was  the  drunkest.  He 
made  nathing  at  all  o'  drubbing  me,  wid  a  hull  gallon  o'  cider 
aboord.  I  tried  to  kaap  the  oult  woolf  in  order,  one  dee,  wid  the 
mop,  jist  as  I  did  Pether  so  aisy.  He  whisked  it  all  away  in  a  jiffy. 
'  I  '11  gie  ye  a  ride,'  said  he,  '  ye  Kilkenny  divil's  bird,'  —  an  onda- 
cent  reflection  that  same  upon  my  barth place,  —  so  he  saazed  me 
by  the  hair,  and  dragged  me  a  half  quarter  o'  a  mile,  and  I  crying, 
for  marcy  the  hull  way.  Whiniver  I  toult  him  he  was  drunk,  as  I 
did  pretty  riglar  ivery  dee  ;  'It 's  yourself  that 's  an  ignorant  baast,' 
he  would  say ;  '  how  can  Phelim  McCarthy  be  drunk,-  whin  it 's 
known  for  a  universal  thing  that  he  's  a  mimber  o'  the  timperance 
society,  and  niver  touches  nor  tastes  a  dhrap  o'  the  raal  fiery  cra- 
tliur  !'  We  was  married  aboot  two  years,  whin  Phelim  died  o'  the 
colic.  He  said,  wid  his  last  brith,  it  was  the  cider,  that  had  gi"n 
him  his  gruel ;  and  that  he  did  n't  belaave  there  was  a  doctor  in  the 
liull  warld,  no  moor  nor  a  potecary,  that  could  take  the  twist  out  o' 
his  bowels  jist  thin.  So  ye  see,  sirs,  I  was  hft  alone  in  the  warld, 
a  poor  widdy,  and  a  lone  wuman  entirely.  But  I  'm  fear'd  ye  '11 
be  thinking  I  had  the  luck  o'  being  coorted,  for  it  wasn't  moor 
nor  a  waak  arter  Phelim's  birril,  that  Patrick  McClannigan  made 
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me  an  offer  of  his  own  silf  He  was  five  yaars  younger  nor  me ; 
maybe  there  did  n't  saam  thai  difler,  for  I  was  wonderfully  supported 
under  my  throublcs,  to  be  sure.  I  was  more  detarmint  nor  iver 
niver  to  be  nobody's  wife  any  moor.  Patrick  was  not  the  liss 
detarmint  himsilf  in  his  own  way.  It  was  not  the  aisiest  thing  in 
the  warld  to  resist  the  lad  that  he  was.  I  lit  him  see  jist  how  I  had 
been  desaaved  and  chated  ;  and  I  toult  him  I  "d  not  be  the  wife  o' 
the  man  alive,  who  would  take  a  dhiap  o'  onything,  that  would  be 
the  maans  o'  gitting  him  drunk.  'Polly,'  said  he,  ^I'll  not 
desaave  ye,  by  the  powers.  I  '11  eonfiss  the  hull  truth  to  ye  now. 
I  'se  taken  a  chaaring  dhrap  now  and  thin,  to  be  sure,  but  it 's 
mysilf  that  '11  do  a'most  ony  thing  to  plase  the  like  o'  you.  Now, 
an  it 's  your  wuU  an  plisure,  we  can  fix  it  this  a  way :  haar  's  a 
temperance  society,  that  goes  the  hull  as  they  say,  none  o'  your 
irill-way  societies  it  is.  Ivery  mimber  o'  it  is  boond  fast,  sowl  and 
liuddy,  not  to  take  a  dhrap  o'  any  fuddlesome  liquor,  ye  see,  saving 
as  a  midirintj.  Now  it 's  Patrick  McClannigau,  that  '11  siyu  the 
piidge  o'  tnat  same  society.'  —  'Do  it,  J'ftrick,'  said  1,  '■  yua  I  '11 
be  Mrs.  McClannigan  right  away.'  —  He  bhprang  upon  hi«  laat  and 
wint  off  like  a  shut.  In  liss  nor  an  hour  he  kim  back  wid  a  certi- 
ficate, that  he  had  plidged  himsilf  to  abstain  from  ivery  intoxicating 
liquor  saving  as  a  midicine.  We  was  married,  and  I  'm  tilling  ye 
the  truth  whin  I  say,  that  he  niver  had  a  wall  day  after  that.  He 
drinkt  whiskey  like  a  sponge,  he  did,  and  iver  as  a  midicine.  Whin 
he  got  drunk,  as  he  did  at  Billy  O'Finnigan's  birril,  I  toult  him  he 
had  brukken  his  plidge.  —  'No,  Polly  daar,'  said  he,  'isn't  it 
midicine  for  the  sowl  o'  meV  But  he  is  did  and  gane,  poor  lad, 
and  I  am  lift  a  dissolute  widdy  once  moor.  I  've  no  great  opinion 
o'  timperance,  ye  may  belaave." 

The  Irish  widow,  by  her  extraordinary  narrative,  had  occasioned 
more  smiles  than  tears.  "  Veil,  mine  goot  voman,"  exclaimed  the 
old  Dutchman,  at  the  termination  of  her  story,  "  you  have  sailed 
upon  voa  vinegar  voyage,  mitout  coming  to  de  haven  where  you 
vould  pe.  Vat  dish  vom?in  tell,"  continued  he,  addressing  the  com- 
pany, "  prove  dat  de  only  vay  ish  to  let  de  shtuff  alone,  call  'em  vat 
you  please.  Now,  mynheer,"  looking  at  his  watch,  and  turning  to 
the  elderly  gentlemajj,  "  dere  vill  pe  moor  dan  von  hour  pefore  ve 

arrive  at .     Vill  you  please  to  give  us  a  leetil  more  of 

your  talk  apout  de  temperance  pisness?     Maype,  you  can  give  us  a 
shtory  yourself." 
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PART    SEVENTH. 


"  The  subject  does  not  appear  to  be  exhausted,"  said  the  elderlj 
gentleman,  "  and  I  cannot  refuse  to  comply  with  your  request,  since 
every  other  individual  has  freely  contributed  to  the  common  stock. 

"  Nothing  appears  to  me  less  extraordinary,  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  temperance  reform  in  the  warfare  against  ardent  spirit 
alone.  Though  used,  more  or  less,  by  all  orders  in  society,  it  was 
emphatically  the  beverage  of  the  humbler  classes.  — It  was  the  poor 
man's  brief  consolation  and  permanent  curse.  —  We  are  more  prone 
to  correct  the  vices  and  foUies  of  our  neighbors  than  our  own.  To 
such,  among  the  higher  classes,  as  were  disposed  to  be  philanthro- 
pists, it  was  a  graceful  and  an  acceptable  office,  to  carry  the  banners 
of  moral  reform  among  the  poor.  Yet,  if  education,  rank,  and 
riches  serve  to  aggravate  our  sins,  the  wine  drunkenness  of  the  rich 
was  more  enormous  than  the  rum  drunkenness  of  the  poor.  The 
beam,  therefore,  was  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  rich  man's  eye. 
There  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reformation,  as  I  think,  not 
less  intemperance,  proportionally,  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life.  If  this  opinion  should  be  thought  erroneous  by  some, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  rich  are  few  in  number,  and  the  poor 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  poor  were  not  likely  to  commence 
a  reformation  for  the  rich.  Accordingly,  the  higher  orders  com- 
menced it  for  the  poor.  Rum,  brandy,  gin,  and  whiskey  were 
denounced.  Wines  and  cordials  were  spared.  The  drunkenness 
forbidden  in  holy  writ,  as  every  one  knows,  was  drunkenness  on 
fermented  liquors,  for  distillation  was  then  unknown.  With  him, 
who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  it  can  be  no  cause  for 
quahfication  ;  it  cannot  vary  the  character  of  the  offence  the  tithe  of 
a  hair,  that  drunkenness  is  produced  by  one  intoxicating  beverage, 
rather  than  by  another. 

"  The  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquor  has  been  coeval  with  its 
existence.  Drunkenness  has  existed  upon  the  earth,  as  a  personal, 
domestic,  and  national  curse,  since  the  means  of  drunkenness  were 
contrived.  Man,  for  all  the  purposes  of  drunkenness,  is  precisely 
su;;h  as  he  was  in  the  wine-making  days  of  Noah  ;  and,  while  simi- 
lar means  of  drunkenness  remain,  similar  effects  will  result  from 
the'j-  employment.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  plain  common  sense. 
Nov,  if  ardent  spirit  should  be  abandoned,  mankind  would  fall  back 
upon  one  fermented  liquor  after  another,  as  a  retreating  army  retires 
is\iccessively  upon  its  strong-holds.  I  perceive  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  wine,  if  it  should  ever  become  the  beverage  of  the  people  as  of 
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•^  V  should  not  work  for  us  the  very  same  miserable  results,  which 
■*t  wrought  for  '  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ja~usalein,^  in  the  days  of 
Jeremiah.  In  the  narrative,  which  this  poor  woman  has  given  us 
of  her  matrimonial  experiences,  you  perceive,  that  drunkenness  may 
be  produced  by  more  than  one  intoxicating  liquor. 

"  When  the  natural  appetite  for  water  becomes  vitiated,  by  the 
use  of  any  inebriating  liquor,  the  desire  for  the  accustomed  stimulus 
will  induce  the  beer-drinker  and  the  wine-drinker  to  prefer  the  more 
fiery  beverages  to  that  of  God's  appointment,  if  wine  and  beer  are 
not  to  be  obtained.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  gained  by 
mankind,  if  the  highest  achievement  of  the  reformation  were  he 
substitution  of  one  intoxicating  liquor  for  another,  and  such,  I  have 
no  doubt,  would  be  the  result,  if  its  advocates  should  aim  at  the 
abolition  of  ardent  spirits  alone,  permitting  mankind  to  employ  all 
other  inebriating  liquors  at  discretion. 

"  In  the  city  in  which  I  reside,  there  was  a  young  man  of  uncom- 
mon promise,  who  was  well  known  to  me  from  his  earliest  years. 
His  character  and  bearing  were  singularly  lofty.  Meanness,  in  all 
its  forms,  was  sure  to  awaken  his  indignation  and  disgust.  Among 
the  vices  of  mankind,  there  were  few,  which  he  seemed  to  detest  so 
thoroughly,  as  drunkenness.  His  abhorrence  of  a  drunkard  was 
perfectly  Castilian.  This  young  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Ar- 
thur Middleton,  had,  in  his  own  family,  the  most  melancholy  exam- 
ples of  intemperance.  His  two  elder  brothers  had  long  continued 
in  the  habit  of  almost  daily  intoxication.  They  were  both  married, 
and  each  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  unhappy  little  ones,  destined, 
apparently,  to  that  inheritance  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  rags, 
which  so  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  drunkard's  progeny.  The 
contrast,  between  these  unhappy  men  and  their  younger  brother, 
was  singularly  striking.  It  was  precisely  all  that  difference,  which 
lies  between  vicious  poverty  and  honorable  thrift. 

"  After  a  collegiate  education  and  the  regular  term  of  professional 
study,  Arthur  Middleton  had  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law, 
with  no  ordinary  prospect  of  success.  His  brothers  had  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  One  of  them  had  been 
engaged  in  trade  ;  and  the  other,  following  the  plough,  after  the 
example  of  a  worthy  father,  had  been  a  respectable  farmer,  until  ho 
became  an  idler  and  a  drunkard.  The  superior  advantages  of  edu- 
cation and  professional  success  were  not  suffered,  by  Arthur  Middle- 
ton,  to  constitute  a  barrier  of  pride  and  selfishness,  between  himself 
and  his  unhappy  brothers.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have 
been  deeply  affected,  as  I  have  listened  to  his  elevated  seutimenis, 
when  speaking  of  these  misguided  relatives.     '  My  education,'  he 
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would  often  say,  '  has  placed  me,  I  trust,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
this  vulgar  liability.  God  has  prospered  me  in  my  affairs.  I  have 
acquired  some  property,  some  reputation,  perhaps.  Show  me  the 
way,  in  which  I  can  employ  all  that  God  has  given  me,  more  accep- 
tably in  his  sight,  than  by  flying  to  the  rescue  of  my  unhappy 
!)rothers.  They  are  the  children  of  my  father  and  of  my  mother. 
They  were  the  companions  —  the  playmates  of  my  childhood.  I 
can  never  forget  a  parent's  dying  injunction,  as  he  took  a  hand  of  us 
each,  within  his  own,  gave  us  his  parting  benediction,  and  bade  us 
love  one  another.  They  are  sadly  intemperate,  it  is  true,  —  but  I 
will  be  the  last  to  despair  of  theij  reformation.' 

"  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  object,  and  under  a 
strong  consciousness  of  duty,  he  suffered  no  expedient  tc  remain 
unemployed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  completely  successful. 
The  painful  relation,  in  which  he  stood  to  these  unhappy  men,  had 
very  naturally  drawn  him  into  closer  connection  with  temperance 
men  and  temperance  measures.  He  became  an  active  and  efficient 
member,  and,  finally,  an  officer  of  a  temperance  society.  The 
application  of  such  means,  as  were  thus  brought  within  his  reach, 
enabled  him  to  exert  that  happy  influence  upon  his  two  brothers, 
which  finally  produced  their  perfect  reformation.  He  became,  under 
God,  the  minister  of  happiness  to  these  two  miserable  families,  and 
enabled  them  to  gather  once  again  in  peace  around  their  firesides." 

The  elderly  gentleman  paused  for  a  moment,  and,  with  evident 
emotion,  continued  as  follows  :  —  "  Arthur  Middleton  had  long  been 
attached  to  a  lovely  girl,  a  distant  connection  of  his  own.  She  was 
very  young,  and  his  admirable  qualities  of  head  and  heart  seemed 
not,  for  a  time,  to  be  as  carefully  weighed  by  her,  as  they  might 
have  been,  in  the  balance  of  some  graver  spinster.  It  was  my  for- 
tune to  be  the  first,  who  related  in  her  hearing  the  circumstances,  to 
which  I  have  just  now  referred.  She  appeared  to  listen  with  un- 
usual interest.  I  was  entirely  willing,  that  she  should  have  in  her 
possession  the  most  ample  materials,  for  judging  correctly  of  this 
excellent  young  man.  I  exhibited  before  her  the  wretched,  fallen 
state  of  these  miserable  men,  ^the  sufferings  of  their  wives,  — the 
worse  than  fatherless  condition  of  their  children,  —  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  every  gleam  of  happiness  from  their  firesides,  —  the  pros- 
pect before  them  of  committing,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  drunkard's 
grave,  their  husbands,  —  their  fathers,  —  once  the  objects  of  their 
love  and  reverence.  I  contrasted  this  sickening  picture  with  another, 
and  bade  her  look  on  that.  I  set  before  her  imagination  the  samo 
unhappy  men,  sacrificing  their  idols  upon  the  altars  of  domestic 
repose  — shaking  off  the  bandages  of  a  moral  death,  —  taking  once 
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IIQDT8  into  their  hands  the  implements  of  honest  industry,  and  no 
longer  converting  its  avails  into  the  means  of  misery ,  but  into  bread, 
that  their  little  ones  might  eat  and  live.  I  bade  her  contemplate  tho 
beggar's  rags  exchanged  for  comfortable  raiment,  —  the  drunkard's 
cheerless  hearth  for  the  happy  cottager's  fireside.  '  This  change,' 
said  I,  '  under  the  merciful  providence  of  God,  is  entirely  attributable 
to  the  zeal,  and  energy,  and  brotherly  love,  of  our  young  friend.' 
For  the  first  time,  as  I  believe,  that  sentiment  was  avvakcsned  in  the 
heart  of  this  amiable  girl,  which  ultimately  ripened  into  the  most 
devoted  affection.  As  I  concluded  my  simple  narrative,  and  while 
she  was  brushing  the  tear  from  her  eye,  the  door  opened,  and  Ar- 
thur Middleton  entered  the  apartment.  —  Nothing  has  ever  appeared 
more  lovely,  since  the  fall  of  man,  than  certain  impulses  of  the 
youthful  heart,  —  as  yet  unsullied  by  the  world's  alloy,  —  chaste, 
and  unsuspecting,  and  all  untrammelled  by  those  ceremonious  usages 
and  laws,  which  belong,  of  right,  to  social  intercourse,  and  which  it 
is  by  no  means  my  purpose  to  condemn.  This  young  gentleman 
no  sooner  entered  the  apartment,  than  Margaret  Alston  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  walked  earnestly  towards  him.  '  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you,  Mr.  Middleton,'  said  she,  giving  him  her  hand.  Arthur 
Middleton  was  evidently  embarrassed  by  tliis  unexpected  salutation, 
from  one,  of  whose  coldness  or  indifi'erence  he  had  hitherto  believed 
himself  entitled  to  complain  ;  and  Margaret  herself,  abashed  by  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  precipitation,  somewhat  awkwardly  re- 
sumed her  seat  and  her  needle-work.  '  We  were  speaking,  Mr. 
Middleton,'  said  I,  with  the  intention  of  removing  the  unpleasant 
sensation  as  speedily  as  possible,  —  '  we  were  speaking  of  the  happy 
result  of  your  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  your  two  brothers.'  — 
*  The  change  in  their  condition  is  truly  wonderful,'  he  replied.  '  I 
yesterday  returned  from  a  visit  to  Geoffrey,  my  oldest  brother.  I 
passed  the  Sabbath  with  his  family,  and,  I  can  truly  aver,  the  hap- 
piest Sabbath  of  my  Hfe.  He  has  five  girls  and  one  boy,  —  and  six 
lovelier  children  I  never  beheld.  I  had  not  been  half  an  hour  in.the 
cottage,  before  Tim,  their  little  boy,  who  is  about  seven  years  old, 
took  me  down  into  the  field,  and  showed  me  a  spot  underneath  an 
old  \valnut,  where  the  green  sward  appeared  to  have  been  broken. 
"  Daddy's  jug  is  buried  there,"  said  the  child ;  "  he  broke  it  on  tliat 
stone,  when  he  left  off  drinking,  and  the  next  day  he  said  he  could  n  "I 
bear  to  see  the  pieces  :  so  he  buried  'em.  Daddy  prays  every  n\s;\\{ 
out  loud  now,  that  God  would  help  him  to  keep  his  pledge  and  drink 
no  more  rum.  He  asks  mother  to  pray  for  him  too.  Daddy  let& 
me  ride  jack-horse  on  his  knee,  just  as  he  used  to.  I  aan't  a  mite 
afeard  on  him  now.     He  don't  kick  the  children  into  the  fire,  when 
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they  're  a-parching  corn,  as  he  did  once.  Uncle  John  's  left  off 
too.  He  was  here  last  week.  He  and  father  used  to  quarrel,  but 
they  've  made  all  up.  When  he  used  to  come  here,  daddy  always 
got  out  the  jug-,  and  mother  used  to  say  we  should  have  trouble 
afore  long ;  and  so  she  got  us  all  out  o'  the  way  over  to  Deacon 
J31aney's.  But  when  uncle  John  come  last  week,  and  brought  aunt 
Sukey,  they  did  n't  have  any  such  thing ;  and,  afore  uncle  John  went 
away,  daddy  didn't  get  out  any  jug,  but  he  got  out  mother's  Bible, 
and  read  a  chapter,  and  then  he  prayed,  and  uncle  John  prayed, 
that  God  would  keep  'em  both  from  drinking  any  more  rum ;  and 
mother  and  aunt  Sukey  cried  like  all  possessed."  —  When  Sabbath 
morning  came,'  continued  Mr.  Middleton,  '  my  brother  Geoffrey's 
wife  expressed  some  little  uneasiness  on  account  of  little  Tim's 
threadbare  apparel.  "  Never  mind,  wife,"  said  Geoffrey,  "  God 
looks  at  the  heart ;  —  let 's  pray  to  be  able  to  mend  that ;  —  I  don't 
believe  the  Lord  will  mind  Tim's  old  clothes ;  and,  afore  another 
Sabbath,  maybe  we'll  do  better."  ' 

"We  were  deeply  affected,"  continued  the  elderly  gentleman, 
*'  with.  Arthur  Middleton's  account.  From  the  period  of  this  inter- 
view, the  relation  between  this  young  man  and  the  object  of  his 
affections  became  of  a  closer  character.  Ere  long,  she  announced 
to  her  parents,  that  Mr.  Middleton  had  made  her  proposals  of 
marriage.  Their  approbation  was  cheerfully  bestowed,  and  the 
young  lady  received  a  full  moiety  of  all  those  felicitations,  which 
commonly  abound  upon  such  occasions  as  these.  Such  were  the 
talents,  character,  and  prospects,  of  Arthur  Middleton,  that  Marga- 
ret Alston  was  universally  accounted  a  most  fortunate  girl.  —  They 
were  married. — They  were  happy.  — In  little  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, she  gave  birth  to  a  lovely  girl.  — His  professional  prospects 
were  unclouded.  —  At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  gave  a  willing  ear 
to  the  suggestions  of  his  political  associates  and  friends,  who  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  him,  that  his  talents  and  accomplishments  were  not 
altogether  the  private  property  of  their  possessor.  Accordingly,  he 
entered  upon  the  career  of  public  life.  With  those,  whose  suffrages 
contributed  to  place  him  among  the  legislators  of  his  native  com- 
monwealth, the  friends  of  the  temperance  reform  were  delighted  to 
cooperate ;  and  they  had  no  occasion  to  regret  his  election.  His 
efforts  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  license  system,  so  far  as  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  legislative  amendment,  were  indefatigable.  Mr.  Middle- 
ton's  manner  of  life  could  not,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  styled 
extravagant.  He  was  exceedingly  hospitable,  and  a  ^iberal  enter- 
tainer. His  income  at  no  time  exceeded  the  limit  of  his  expendi- 
ture. He  was  never  able  to  say  that  he  had  laid  up  a  farthing,  at 
the  close  of  any  year. 
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"  In  addition  to  his  professional  and  political  engagements,  the 
temperance  cause  levied  no  ordinary  tax  upon  his  time  and  toil. 
He  had  occasionally  lectured  upon  several  of  its  interesting  topics 
with  the  happiest  eifect ;  and  he  suffered  no  occasion  to  pass  unim- 
proved, for  the  reformation  of  intemperate  men. 

"  Notwithstanding  his  natural  temperament,  which  was  uncom- 
monly ardent,  Mr.  Middleton  was  remarkable  for  his  entire  self-pos- 
session at  .he  bar,  I  never  recollect,  but  on  one  occasion,  to  have 
seen  him  manifestly  nettled,  and  so  thoroughly  confused,  that  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  reply.  Three  young  men,  students  in  the 
university,  were  indicted  for  an  aggravated  assault  and  battery  upon 
a  farmer,  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  I  presided  at  the  trial  of 
this  indictment.  Mr.  Middleton  was  counsel  for  the  young  men, 
and  endeavored  to  prove,  that  the  old  man  was  drunk,  and  the 
aggressor.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  he  had  drunk  five  glasses  of 
rum,  durmg  the  day,  upon  which  the  assault  and  battery  occurred, 
and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ardent  spirit.  This  testi- 
mony was  rebutted,  by  the  evidence  of  an  experienced  dram-seller, 
well  qualified  to  judge,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  old  man's  habits. 
The  dram -seller  testified,  that  he  had  sold  him  rum  almost  daily,  for 
twenty  years;  —  and  that  he  could  drink  three  times  that  number 
of  drams  in  a  day,  without  being  drunk;  and  that  he  was  remark- 
able in  the  parish  for  the  strength  of  his  head.  Other  witnesses  cor- 
roborated this  testimony  ;  and  it  was  proved  that  the  old  farmer  had 
made  some  shrewd  bargains,  a  very  short  time  before  the  rencounter. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  that  the  young  men,  one  and  all,  were  unquestionably  drunk  ; 
—  that  they  were  members  —  in  good  standing  —  of  the  Porcellian 
Club ; — that  they  had  just  come  forth,  at  the  time  of  the  assault, 
from  a  Porcellian  dinner  ;  —  and  that  they  had  drunken  no  stronger 
intoxicating  liquor  than  wine.  At  that  time,  the  principles  of  the 
temperance  reformation  were  less  perfectly  understood,  than  they 
are  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Middleton,  though  strenuously  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  was  in  the  daily  practice  of  taking 
his  wine,  and  putting  his  bottle  to  his  neighbor!  In  the  then  exist- 
ing condition  of  the  temperance  reform,  a  proposal  to  abstain  from 
wine,  and  all  other  fermented  liquors,  would  have  been  rejected  as 
thoroughly  absurd,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  all  those,  who 
had  set  their  names  to  the  temperance  pledge.  It  would  have  been 
thought  impossible  to  get  along  with  the  common  courtesies  of 
jtocial  intercourse,  without  this  wonderful  promoter  of  '  the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul''  Mr.  Middleton  evinced  considerable 
irritation,  when  he  perceived,  that  the  old  rum-drinking  farmer  waa 
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likely  to  escape  the  imputation  of  drunkenness,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  charge  was  effectually  fastened  upon 
his  gentlemanly  clients,  whose  beverage  was  wine.  In  the  course  of 
his  defence,  he  became  extremely  sharp  upon  the  old  farmer ;  referred 
to  his  notorious  habits ;  and  spoke,  with  unsparing  severity,  of  the 
venders  and  partakers  of  ardent  spirit.  When  the  prosecuting  olh- 
cer  had  closed  for  the  government,  the  old  farmer  rose,  and  requested 
permission  to  say  a  few  words,  which  I  readily  granted.  — '  Please 
ynur  honor,'  said  the  old  man,  '  'Squire  Middleton  don't  think  worse 
of  ardent  spirits  than  I  do.  I  know  they  've  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  very  little  good,  if  any.  I  can 
go  into  the  graveyard  in  our  village,  and  put  my  foot  agin  the  head- 
stone of  more  than  a  hundred,  who,  in  the  course  of  nature,  might 
have  lived  as  long  as  I  have,  but  whom  rum  has  carried  to  the 
drunkard's  grave.  'Squire  Middleton  isn't  more  in  favor  of  the 
temperance  cause  than  I  am.  I  've  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
I  made  all  five  on  'em  sign  the  pledge.  I  advise  everybody  else 
to  do  the  same  thing.  Your  honor  wonders,  maybe,  why  I  don't 
sign  it  myself.  Please  your  honor,  I  'se  got  a  dreadful  strong  head. 
I  wouldn't  have  anybody  justify  himself  by  my  example;  for  1 
never  met  the  man  that  could  drink  as  I  can,  without  feeling  the 
effects  on  't.  'Squire  Middleton 's  a  great  temperance  man,  please 
your  honor,  and  he  says  we  all  ought  to  leave  off,  if  it  "s  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  example  to  other  folks.  Your  honor  sees  as  how  the 
young  blades  was  all  drunk,  though  'twas  only  on  wine  ;  and  that 
I  wasn't  drunk,  though  I  never  denied  that  I'd  taken  a  few 
glasses  of  rum  and  water  that  day.  Now,  'Squire  Middleton  won't 
deny,  I  s'pose,  that  rum  won't  make  some  folks  drunk,  and  that  wins 
will.  Please  your  honor,  I  think  well  enough  of  the  'squire,  and  am 
sorry  he  seems  to  think  so  poorly  of  me.  It  '11  come  proper  hard 
hr  me  to  give  up  spirit.  1  've  used  it  more  than  fifty  years.  How- 
somever,  I  '11  make  the  'squire  an  offer  here  afore  the  court ;  —  I  '11 
give  up  rum,  and  brandy,  and  gin,  and  the  like  of  them  are,  if  the 
'squire '11  give  up  wine,  and  beer,  and  cider,  and  sich  as  they. — • 
Come,  'Squire  Middleton,  what  d'ye  say  to  that?'  The  court- 
room resounded  with  peals  of  laughter,  which  the  officers  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  suppress. 

"  '  It  is  somewhat  difficult,'  said  Mr.  Middleton,  as  we  met  in  the 
evenn.g,  '  to  furnish  a  sufficient  reply,  upon  the  spur  of  the  monnent, 
to  such  an  unexpected  proposal  as  that,  which  old  Barnicoat  ten- 
dered to  me  in  court  to-day.'  — '  The  easiest  thing  in  the  word.' 
1  replied.  —  'And  how  so?'  he  inquired.  —  'Close  with  the  old 
nan's  proposition  at  once,'  I  rejoined.      It  was  very  evident  that  ho 
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t\\\  not  relish  my  suggestion,  and  the  conversation  ?oon  found  its 
w\y  win  some  other  channel. 

*'Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  the  friends  of  the  temperance 
cause,  perceiving,  as  they  supposed,  the  insufficiency  of  the  pledge 
of  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  alone,  began  to  agitate  the  question 
of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Meetings  were  fre- 
quently called,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  interesting  topic. 
The  society,  of  which  Mr.  Middleton  had  long  been  a  distinguished 
member;  adjourned  its  meetings  for  six  successive  evenings.  Mr. 
Middleton  himself  argued  against  the  extension  of  the  pledge,  with 
more  than  all  his  usual  zeal  and  ingenuity.  It  was  nevertheless 
decided,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to' assume  higher  ground,  and 
to  adopt  the  pledge  of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Mr, 
MidrUeton,  with  two  or  three  others,  who  refused  to  sign  the  new 
pledge,  were  necessarily  excommunicated,  or  rather  ceased  to  be 
members  of  the  temperance  society.  He  joined  in  the  common  cry, 
that  the  cause  of  temperance  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  ultraism  of 
its  misguided  and  over-zealous  friends  had  brought  destruction  upon 
one  of  the  most  noble  of  all  human  undertakings.  From  this  mo- 
ment, he  never  spoke  of  the  cause,  nor  of  its  advocates,  without  an 
expression  of  disgust  and  even  bitterness. 

"  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  No  one  is  more  sensible 
of  this  profitable  truth,  than  a  dissenter  from  those  opinions,  which 
are  acquiring  an  extensive  popularity.  His  peculiar  sentiments 
appear  too  valuable,  in  his  own  estimation,  for  his  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  he  is  forever  uneasy,  unless  he  is  employed  as  a  propa- 
gandist. Truth  may  be  enjoyed  by  its  happy  proprietor,  in  perfect 
silence.  Heresy  commonly  affords  little  pleasure,  unless  some  wil 
ling  ear  is  at  hand,  to  receive  our  doubts  and  relieve  us  of  our  the 
ories.  The  Christian  is  happy  in  close  communion  with  his  God 
The  infidel  is  ever  restless,  unless  engaged  in  the  promulgation  of 
his  unbelief.  The  wine-drinking  members  of  old-fashioned  temper- 
ance societies,  are  commonly,  more  or  less,  conscious  of  their  incon- 
sistency. There  are  many  degrees  between  the  very  first  impres- 
Fion  of  that  inconsistency,  vague  and  undefined  as  it  occasionally  is, 
arid  that  full  conviction,  which  speedily  converts  the  midway  tem- 
perance man  into  a  tee-totaller.  Private  reflection,  upon  this  inter- 
esting topic,  is  frequently  preferable  to  public  discussion.  In  the 
•atter  course,  sides  are  to  be  taken,  and  opinions  maintained.  Mr. 
Vliddleton  had  long  been  esteemed  a  social  and  convivial  man. 
Ouring  the  discussion,  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  was  not  to  be 
t'.xpected,  that  either  party  should  forbear  the  exhibition  of  any 
Argument,  which  could  be  legitimately  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie 
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question.  Frequent  allusion  was  made  to  those  selfish  and  pei"«f«rp| 
motives,  which  governed  many,  who  were  unwilling-  to  extonJ  trc 
pledge.  Their  attachment  for  the  bottle  became  a  s-.ibject  of  corsirl 
erable  mirth.  It  was  true,  upon  this,  as  it  has  been  dlsevv'hery 
upon  many  similar  occasions,  that  almost  every  individual,  who 
opposed  the  extension  of  the  temperance  pledge,  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  fermented  liquor,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  moderation. 
No  one  gave  stronger  evidence  of  personal  irritation  than  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton.  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  an  old  friend,  as  we  were  leav- 
ing the  assembly  one  evening.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
observed,  that  "Squire  Middleton  drank  more  wine  than  was  good 
for  him.  I  was  greatly  shocked  by  this  remark ;  for  I  had  never 
suspected  before,  that  he  was  an  intemperate  man. 

"It  was  very  evident  to  me,  that  Mr.  Middleton  had  lost  his 
interest  in  the  temperance  cause.  He  levied  the  most  open  and 
unrelenting  warfare  against  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence,  and 
devoted  a  large  amount  of  his  leisure  moments  to  an  exposition  of 
their  madness  and  folly. 

"  My  position,  in  regard  to  this  young  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
gave  me  sufficient  authority  for  directing  my  attention  more  closely 
to  his  habits  of  life.  In  connection  with  the  remark  of  my  old 
friend,  I  recollected,  that,  during  my  recent  visits  at  Mr.  Middle- 
ton's  house,  I  had  noticed  some  indications  of  anxiety  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  wife.  They  did  not  appear  so  perfectly  happy  in 
each  other's  society  of  late,  and  I  began  to  charge  myself  with  stu- 
pidity, for  not  having  been  more  forcibly  impressed  by  these  appear- 
ances. The  next  morning,  I  called  at  his  house :  it  was  shortly 
after  breakfast,  and  he  had  already  gone  abroad.  Margaret  was 
walking  the  room  with  her  little  girl.  I  came  rather  abruptly  into 
the  apartment ;  and,  as  I  entered,  I  heaid  the  little  girl  exchum, 
'Don't  cry,  dear  mother.'  She  was  in  tears,  and  turned  towards 
the  window  to  conceal  them.  I  took  her  hand,  and  affectionately 
inquired  after  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  After  some  hesitation  she 
admitted,  that  her  husband's  affairs  were  somewhat  embarrassed. 
'And  is  this  the  only  occasion  of  your  tears'?'  I  inquired.  '  1  cannot 
bear,'  she  replied,  '  to  see  Mr.  Middleton  so  terribly  excited,  as  he 
often  is,  by  these  temperance  discussions.'  —  'And  pray,'  said  I,  'is 
he  ever  excited  from  any  other  cause?'  —  She  gazed  at  me  intently 
for  an  instant,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  position,  in  which  I  stood 
to  this  lady,  as  I  have  already  stated,  warranted  the  freedom  of  my 
inquiry,  and  the  fulness  of  her  reply.  She  frankly  told  me,  at  last, 
that  slie  was  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  his  habit  of  indul- 
gence ;  and  that,  although  he  never  tidied  ardent  spirit  in  any  form, 
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his  free  use  of  wine  and  other  fermented  liquors  ha(?  inateriall" 
alfected  his  temper  and  lessened  her  happiness.  She  informed  me, 
that  her  tears,  which  I  had  noticed  upon  my  first  arrival,  had  beec 
occasioned  by  a  sharp  reprimand  from  her  husband,  while  dissuad- 
inn^  him  from  giving  a  dinner-party,  which  he  could  not  afford.  She 
udded  that  it  was  settled,  nevertheless,  against  her  counsel,  and 
would  take  place  the  ensuing  week.  She  said,  that  her  husband 
intended  to  invite  me,  and  I  promised  to  accept  the  invitation.  I 
offered  such  counsel,  as  I  thought  adapted  to  her  situation,  and 
took  my  leave. 

"  Without  the  slightest  committal  of  Mr.  Midd^eton's  reputation, 
1  gave  a  fair  occasion  to  others  to  speak  freely  of  his  habits  in  my 
hearing.  I  soon  discovered,  to  my  sorrow,  that  he  had,  for  some 
time,  been  accounted  an  intem.perate  man.  As  a  zealous  member  of 
the  temperance  society,  he  had  been  placed  aloof  from  all  suspicion  ; 
and  the  whole  common  sense  of  the  framers  of  the  old-fashioned 
temperance  pledge  seemed  completely  to  negative  the  idea  of  intem- 
perance, on  w^ine.  I  found,  that  a  very  common  impression  pre- 
vailed of  his  incompetency,  as  a  business  man,  in  the  after-part  of  the 
day  ;  and  that  his  particular  case  was  very  generally  cited  by  those, 
who  desired  to  prove,  by  example,  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the 
pledge  of  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  alone. 

"  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  have  a  full  and  frank  conversation 
with  this  young  man.  I  was  revolving  the  subject  in  my  thoughts, 
and  devising  the  most  suitable  plan  for  its  execution,  when  he  called 
to  invite  me  to  dine  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mockturtle,  our  new  clergy- 
man, and  a  few  friends,  on  the  following  day.  I  was  half  inclined 
to  refuse,  or  to  accept  on  condition  that  wine  should  not  be  intro- 
duced. On  further  reflection,  however,  I  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation,  and  seek  a  more  suitable  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  my  opinions.  The  impressions,  which  I  had  recently  gathered 
of  his  intemperate  habit,  induced  me  to  regard  his  appearance  and 
manner  more  carefully ;  and  I  noticed  in  his  countenance  the  marks 
and  numbers  of  dissipation,  which  I  had  never  observed  before. 

"  When  I  entered  Mr.  Middleton's  parlor,  upon  the  following 
day.  I  found  the  guests  already  assembled,  with  the  exception  of  our 
new  clergyman,  for  whom  the  entertainment  was  made.  The  host 
and  hostess  were,  from  some  cause,  not  perfectly  at  ease.  An  illy- 
concealed  anxiety  was  too  plainly  visible  upon  the  countenance  of 
Mrs.  Middleton,  which  it  was  painful  to  observe.  After  the  lapse 
of  half  an  hour,  the  door  opened,  and  the  long-expected  guest  madtj 
his  entree.  The  Rev.  Paul  Mockturtle  was  about  five  and  forty 
years  of  age,  miusually  short,  round,  and  rubicund.     He  was  evi- 
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dently,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  man  for  both  worlds,  having 
no  intention  of  relaxing  his  hold  of  the  present,  until  he  had  secured 
a  firm  grasp  upon  a  better.  I  never  looked  upon  a  face  of  clay  in 
which  the  musclee  were  so  wonderfully  pliable  ;  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  an  individual,  whose  tones  of  voice  and  general  manner  were 
so  instantaneously  variable  —  valuable  qualifications,  beyond  all 
doubt,  for  an  individual,  who  is  called,  at  one  moment,  to  mourn 
with  those  who  mourn,  and  the  very  next,  to  rejoice  with  those  who 
rejoice. 

"  We  were  soon  ushered  into  the  dining-parlor.  The  blessing- 
was  craved  most  reverentially,  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Mockturtle  ;  and, 
from  the  position  of  his  expanded  hands  and  the  curvature  of  his 
body,  it  seemed  to  be  especially  bestowed  on  a  capacious  oyster-pie, 
upon  which  he  subsequently  made  a  lion's  repast,  whetting  his  appe- 
tite with  an  occasional  glass  of  wine,  and  clearing  his  fauces  with 
one  or  two  tumblers  of  London  porter.  Nothing  could  be  done  in  a 
more  workmanlike  style.  Short  ejaculations  and  brief  responses 
now  and  then  interrupted  the  work  of  consumption,  —  '  Poor  Mrs. 
Davidson  has  lost  her  husband,  doctor,'  said  Deacon  Eldridge. 
'  God  have  mercy  upon  her,'  cried  the  doctor ;  '  a  few  more  oysters, 
Mrs.  Middleton,  if  you  please.  Dear  me,  this  is  a  world  of  sorrow 
—  you  have  a  French  cook,  madam,  no  doubt.' 

''  I  had  already  seen  and  heard  enough  to  excite  my  contempt  for 
our  new  clergyman.  He  was  elected,  during  my  absence  in  a 
neighboring  state,  and  I  felt  some  little  satisfaction  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  irresponsibility  for  such  a  selection. 

"  The  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  wine  began  to  circulate.  After 
some  general  conversation,  a  remark  from  Deacon  Eldridge  turned 
the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  subject  of  temperance.  I  was  not 
sorry  for  this,  as  I  was  desirous  of  aftbrding  our  new  clergyman  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  sentiments.  '  Old  Anthony  Jones,  the 
undertaker,  is  dead,'  said  Deacon  Eldridge.  —  'A  wretched  drunk- 
ard,' said  Mr.  Middleton  —  'we  should  have  reformed  that  poor  fel- 
low, if — fill  your  glass,  doctor,  — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  suicidal 
conduct  of  our  temperance  society  —  perhaps  you  prefer  the  Sherry, 
Deacon  Eldridge.'  — '  Old  Anthony,*  said  Mr.  Snakeroot,  tlie  apoth- 
ecnrv  '  was  eternally  drunk  with  beer  ;  he  did  n't  take  much  ardent 
spiri't^ '  —  '  Could  n't  be,  sir,*  cried  Mr.  Middleton  ;  '  impossible  — 
.lohn,  some  clean  glasses  and  the  old  Monteiro, — no  man  ever 
became  a  drunkard,  a  real  drunkard,  on  beer,  Mr.  Snakeroot.'  — 
'  Anthony  Jones  was  a  terrible  drunkard,  Mr.  Middleton,'  replied  the 
drugijist.  — '  No  doubt  of  that,  sir  ;  but  he  drank  rum,  sir,  rum,  sir, 
ruin   rum,  New  England  rum;  depend  upon  it  as  certainly  as  your 
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name  is  Snakeroot.  There,  Doctor  Mockturtle,  what  d'ye  say  to 
that?'  — '  Nectar,  Mr.  Middleton,  nectar,  indeed  it  is;  but  your  Sh  — 
Sherry  is  incomparably  line  ;  did  you  imp  —  ort  it  youiself?'  — '  Yes, 
sir  — no,  sir,  not  exactly  the  Sherry — John,  open  the  Champagne, 

—  fill  the  doctor's  glass,  — Joly's  brand,  my  dear  doctor.'  — '  Excel- 
lent, most  excellent,  my  very  dear  friend,'  cried  the  doctor,  who  was 
palpably  the  worse  for  liquor.  —  '  Dr.  Mockturtle,'  cried  Mr.  Hoogs, 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  our  parish,  '  I  should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  of  the  temperance  society.'  — '  Sir,'  replied  the 
doctor,  drawing  himself  up,  and  holding  fast  upon  the  arms  of  his 
chair,  and  turning  upon  Hoogs  the  only  eye  which  was  entirely  open, 
'it's  done  up,  sir,  —  dephlogisticated,  —  extinct,  —  and  defunct, 
body  and  spirit.     It 's  all  over  with  it  now,  sir.     It 's  ultraism,  sir. 

—  Is  n't  this  a  good  creature  of  God  ?  that 's  my  argument,  sir,  — 
the  glass  is  empty,  Mr.  Mid  —  Middlington,  a  little  more,  if  you  are 
agreeable,  sir.  My  health  is  delicate,  sir,  and  I  follow  the  direction 
of  the  apostle,  and  take  a  little  for  my  —  my  stomach  ache  and  often 
infirmities.  My  learned  friend.  Dr.  Tweedles,  does  the  same  thing. 
He  is  an  in  —  invaletudinarian,  and  requires  it.  He  is  in  the  habit 
of  taking  a  little,  but  he  does  not  take  it  habitually.  The  fanatics 
have  set  no  bounds  to  their  audacity.  Dr.  Tweedles  tells  me,  sir, 
that  a  member  of  his  society  had  the  impudence  to  adulterate  the 
communion  wine,  —  good,  old,  strong-bodied  Madeira, — ;  by  putting 
spring  water  into  it.  What  an  unhallowed  innovation!'  —  'You 
don't  say  so,  doctor !'  cried  Deacon  Eldridge,  holding  up  his  hands 
and  rolling  his  eyes  aloft  with  an  expression  of  horror.  — '  Yes, 
sir,'  replied  the  doctor,  '  I  do  say  so,  —  it 's  nothing  less  than  sac- 
rilege, sir. — For  my  own  part  —  I'll  take  a  little  more  of  the 
Champagne,  if  you  please,  my  dear  sir  —  I  was  going  to  observe  — 
to  remark  that  a  —  bless  me,  it's  gone  out  of  my  head  —  0 — ah 

—  yes,  yes,  I've  got  it  —  I  was  going  to  say  everything  done  by 
our  blessed  Redeemer  was  sacred.  His  example  is  enough  for  me. 
I  make  it  a  point  to  take  wine  at  weddings  always,  and  it  never 
tastes  so  good,  because  I  do  it  in  honor  of  my  Redeemer.  Dr. 
Tweedles  does  the  same  thing.'  —  'I  always  do,'  said  Deacon 
Eldridge.  — '  So  do  I,'  said  Mr.  Hoogs.  Six  or  eight  of  the  com- 
pany affirmed,  that  they  were  in  the  same  habit.  —  'I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is,'  cried  Mr.  Middleton,  who,  though  he  had  been  silent, 
had  not  been  idle  — '  I  'll  tell  you  what  it  is,'  said  he,  with  an  exciis- 
sively  flushed  and  excited  countenance  ;  '  it 's  all  a  humbug  —  I  'm 
sick  of  it,  and  by  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor.'  — '  O,  my  dear 
friend,'  said  the  doctor  in  a  sleepy  voice,  '  no  sort  of  occasion,  I 
assure  you.'  —  'Doctor  Mockturtle,'  continued  Mr.  Middleton,  '  out 
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notions  correspond  exactly,  and  I  'm  rejoiced  that  you  've  —  fill  jnuf 
glass  —  that  you  've  come  among  us.  Was  there  ever  such  an 
infernal  piece  of  non  —  nonsense  as  the  notion,  that  men  of  character 
and  standing  can  get  drunk  on  good  old  Madeira?"  —  '  Never,  rny 
dear  friend,'  replied  the  doctor,  '  never,  never.  Why  diminish  our 
com  —  comforts,  why  take  away  our  innocent  rec — rec — recrea- 
tions?'—  'Sure  enough,'  cried  two  or  three  of  the  company. 
*  Thes*^  temperance  folks  are  certainly  carrying  matters  to  ex- 
tremes,' said  Deacon  Eldridge  ;  '  pray,  judge,'  continued  the  dea- 
con, turning  to  me,  '  don't  you  think  they  're  going  too  fast  and  too 
far?'  —  I  had  continued  almost  entirely  silent  during  this  entertain- 
ment, which  had  afforded  anything  but  pleasure  to  me.  Mrs.  Mid- 
dieton  had  retired,  as  soon  as  the  common  courtesy  of  the  table 
would  permit,  and  I  had  remained  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  from  the 
carriage  of  her  husband,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  intemperate 
habit.  I  was  perfectly  convinced  from  all  that  I  saw,  in  connection 
with  all  that  I  had  heard,  that  his  love  for  intoxicating  liquor  was 
the  sin,  that  most  easily  beset  him;  and  that,  unless  immediately 
vanquished,  it  would  inevitably  bring  ruin  upon  himself,  and  misery 
upon  his  household.  I  perceived,  that  my  presence  was  embarrass- 
ing to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  I  was  upon  the  point  of  whhdrawing. 
when  called  out  by  the  inquiry  of  Deacon  Eldridge.  On  the  whole, 
[  was  not  disposed  to  regret  so  fair  an  occasion  for  expressing  those 
opinions,  \^^hich  my  position,  as  a  guest,  would  have  prevented  me 
from  obtruding  upon  such  a  company.  '  Deacon  Eldridge,'  said  I, 
in  reply  to  his  interrogatory,  '  I  foresee  no  great  danger  from  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  reformation.  Excesses,  if  such  there  are, 
will  probably  correct  themselves.  You  well  know  my  opinions, 
deacon:  they  are  those  of  a  cold-water  man.' — These  last  words 
seemed  to  awaken  Dr.  Mockturtle  from  the  lethargy,  which  had 
been  evidently  getting  the  better  of  his  energies  for  some  time  past. 
It  had  never  occuned  to  him,  in  all  probability,  that  any  diversity 
of  opinion,  upon  the  subject  before  us,  existed  among  the  guests 
who  were  .present ;  and  he  had  been  too  seriously  occupied  with  his 
own  operations,  to  pay  any  very  particular  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  neighbors.  He  was  evidently  surprised,  that  any  person 
should  have  the  hardihood  to  avow  himself  a  cold-water  man  before 
an  assembly,  in  which  every  other  individual  had  furnished  such 
alnuiilant  evidence,  that  he  was  not.  He  turned  toward  me  with 
p^.rft'Ct  astonishment.  I  cannot  say,  that  he  lifted  the  light  of  his 
countenance  upon  me,  for  every  spark  of  intelligence  was  utterly 
extinguished.  —  'I  am  a  cold-water  man,  deacon,  as  you  well 
know,'  continued  I.     '  Water  is  a  safe  and  a  salutary  beverage  ;  we 
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Lave  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  wine  is  neither.  I  will  avail 
of  this  occasion  to  bear  my  testimony,  for  all  that  it  is  worth, 
a<rainst  some  wild  opinions,  as  I  deem  them,  which  I  have  heard 
to-day.  It  is  easier,  I  conceive,  to  follow  our  blessed  Redeemer "s 
example  in  some  things  than  in  others ;  it  is  a  pleasanter  employ- 
irent,  perhaps,  to  drink  wine,  at  a  wedding,  in  commemoration  of 
his  example  at  Cana,  than  to  bear  a  splinter  of  the  cioss,  in  testi- 
mony of  our  gratitude  for  all  he  suffered  for  mankind  on  Calvary. 
Jesus  Christ  never  commanded  that  we  should  drink  wine  upon  such 
convivial  occasions  as  these  ;  yet  he  certainly  forbade  surfeiting  and 
drunkenness.  If  drunkenness  had  not  existed,  he  would  not  have 
forbidden  it.  Fermented  liquors  were  then  the  only  beverages,  by 
which  drunkenness  could  be  produced.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to 
contend,  that  wine,  even  when  unenforced  with  brandy,  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  production  of  drunkenness.  It  is  not  less  irrational  to 
assert,  that  the  addition  of  water  is  an  adulteration  of  communion 
wine,*  however  pure  that  wine  may  be ;  and  this  remark  is  still 
more  just,  if  the  communion  wine  be  such  as  is  commonly  employed 
and  enforced  with  brandy,  for  such  wine  was  unknown  when  Jesus 
Christ  was  upon  the  earth.'  Having  made  these  remarks,  I  took 
my  leave,  and  returned  home  with  many  sad  forebodings,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  future  prospects  of  poor  Middleton  and  his  unhappy 
family. 

"  It  had  been  my  intention  to  seek  the  first  fitting  opportunity, 
for  a  solemn  conversation  with  Mr.  Middleton,  on  the  subject  of  his 
habit.  Impressions,  produced  at  the  late  interview,  tended  to  dis- 
suade me  from  the  execution  of  this  design.  I  had  ascertained,  that 
both  his  brothers  had  become  members  of  the  new  society,  and 
signed  the  pledge  of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  At 
a  temperance  convention,  recently  assembled  in  a  neighboring 
county,  Geoffrey  Middleton,  the  elder  brother,  who  was  a  man  of 
strong  natural  understanding,  had  distinguished  himself,  by  making, 
in  his  plain  way,  one  of  the  most  argumentative  and  affecting 
addresses,  that  I  have  ever  heard,  in  favor  of  the  comprehensive 
pledge.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  my  object  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  accomplished,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  elder  brothci. 
About  a  week  from  this  time,  I  had  occasion  to  pass  through  the 
village,  in  which  he  resided,  and  called  at  his  farm-house.  I  stated 
my  fears,  in  relation  to  his  brother,  without  any  reserve ;  and  sug- 
gested, that,  possibly,  exhortation  and  argument,  from  the  lips  of 
a  brother,  might  avail,  which  would  fall  ineffectually  from  those 

*  See  Appendix. 
VOL.  II.  13* 
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of  any  other  man.  —  'Do  go,  Geoffrey,'  said  his  wife:  'we  owe 
everything  to  Arthur.'  — '  I  know  it,'  said  Geoffrey,  as  his  hp  quiv- 
ered and  the  tear  came  into  his  eye.  '  I  '11  go,  judge,'  continued 
he,  '  if  you  '11  go  along  with  me  and  bear  me  out.  Arthur  's  a 
toiiguey  man,  judge,  and  I  should  feel  badly,  if  I  couldn't  make  the 
whole  truth  plain  for  the  want  of  words.'  We  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  visit  Arthur  Middleton  together,  on  the  following  Monday. 
Before  we  parted,  I  apprized  his  brother  Geoffrey  of  all  the  circum- 
stances in  Arthur's  situation,  w^hich  had  come  to  my  knowledge, 

—  his  pecuniary  embarrassment,  —  the  exteat  of  his  habit,  —  the 
undesirable  reputation,  which  it  had  already  acquired  for  him,  to 
all  which  he  listened  with  evident  surprise  and  sorrow. 

"  At  the  appointed  hour,  on  the  following  Monday,  Geoffrey 
Middleton  arrived  at  my  door,  in  company  with  his  brother  Jchn. 
*  I  've  brought  brother  John  with  me,  judge,'  said  he,  as  he  entered 
my  study;  '  I  've  been  thinking  he  might  put  in  a  word  now  and 
then.  John  is  about  as  much  indebted  to  Arthur,  as  I  am  myself, 
and  has  as  much  interest  in  this  matter  as  I  have  ;  and,  as  he  was 
entirely  willing  to  go  with  us,  I  thought  I  would  bring  him  over, 
and  take  your  advice  about  it.' — I  knew  the  character  of  John 
Middleton  very  thoroughly.  He  was  a  man  of  good  common  sense, 
but  decidedly  inferior  to  Geoffrey  in  point  of  talent.  The  natural 
impulses  of  his  heart  were  more  impetuous  ;  he  w^as  not  much  older 
than  Arthur ;  and,  having  been  more  closely  associated  with  him 
as  the  companion  of  his  earlier  years,  he  cherished  towards  him 
very  naturally  a  much  warmer  attachment.  Both  Geoffrey  and 
John,  subsequently  to  their  reformation,  had  expressed,  in  my  hear 
ing,  their  grateful  sense  of  their  younger  brother's  efforts  in  bringing 
it  about.  Upon  such  occasions,  Geoffrey  was  always  perfectly 
collected,  and  gave  a  clear  account  of  his  former  state,  contrasting 
it,  in  the  happiest  manner,  with  his  present  condition  ;  and  bestow- 
ing the  full  measure  of  grateful  praise  upon  his  brother  Arthur. 
John's  heart  was  always  too  full  for  such  a  calm,  collected  narrative ; 
and,  before  he  had  relieved  himself  of  one  half  of  all  he  had  to  say, 
his  voice  choked,  his  eyes  filled  with  tear§,  and  all  he  could  utter, 
as  he  held  my  hand  in  his  own  convulsive  grasp,  was,  '  O,  judge, 

—  I  can't  talk  about  it.' 

"  I  told  John,  that  I  was  persuaded  his  presence  would  be  bene- 
ficial. I  informed  them  both  of  such  facts,  as  had  recently  come  to 
my  knowledge.  At  the  close  of  the  entertainmeni,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  description,  the  Rev.  Paul  Mockturtle  was  put  to  bed  at 
Mr.  Middleton's,  being  utterly  unable  to  seek  his  own  lodgings 
Mr.  Middleton  himself  was  unable  to  reach  his  own  chamber  with 
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out  assistance,  or  to  come  abroad  during  the  two  succeeding  days. 
1  also  ascertained,  that  his  pecuniary  affairs  vere  in  a  much  worse 
condition,  than  I  had  ever  imagined. 

"  After  some  little  discussion,  in  regard  to  our  plan  of  operation, 
■we  proceeded  to  Mr.  Middleton's  residence.  The  domestic  informed 
us  at  the  door,  that  Mr.  Middleton  was  particularly  engaged.  I 
requested  to  see  his  wife,  who  came  down  to  us  in  great  agitation, 
with  the  intelligence  that  their  furniture  had  been  attached  that 
mirning,  by  the  sheriff,  who  was  then  with  her  husband  in  the 
parlor.  *  What  shall  be  done?'  inquired  Geoffrey  Middleton.  — '  I 
guess  we  can  pay  off  the  debt  between  us,  Geoffrey,'  said  John.  — 
I  desired  the  sheriff  to  be  told,  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him 
at  the  door.  He  immediately  came  to  us.  I  looked  at  the  writ ;  it 
was  at  the  suit  of  J.  J.  Jaffier,  a  French  wine-merchant ;  the  action 
was  brought  to  recover  the  value  of  a  quarter-cask  of  Sherry,  and 
six  hampers  of  Champagne.  We  gave  our  personal  responsibility 
to  the  officer,  who  released  the  furniture,  and  took  his  leave.  We 
entered  the  parlor  with  Mrs.  Middleton,  where  we  found  her  hus- 
band, walking  the  apartment  with  hasty  strides.  He  had  evidently 
expected  the  officer's  return,  and  was  greatly  surprised  by  our 
appearance,  and  painfully  embarrassed  by  our  visit,  at  such  an 
unlucky  moment.  'Where  is  the  sheriff?'  he  inquired  of  Mrs. 
Middleton,  in  an  under  tone.  —  'He  is  gone,'  she  replied;  'our 
good  friends  here — '  —  '  I  thought  so,'  he  quickly  rejoined,  as  the 
tears  filled  his  eyes ;  '  this  is  very  kind  of  you.'  — '  Pshaw,  Arthur,' 
cried  John,  as  he  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  'what  is  such  a 
trifle,  compared  with  what  you  have  done  for  us?'  —  'But  how 
strange  !  —  What  conducted  you  all  here  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture?'— '  We  have  come,  my  young  friend,'  said  I,  '  as  I  devoutly 
trust,  the  ministers  of  good  to  you  and  yours.'  — '  We  have  come,' 
said  Geoffrey  Middleton,  'to  make  a  small  return  for  all  your  ines- 
timable kindness  to  us  and  ours.'  —  'There  is  some  mystery  in  all 
this,  which  I  cannot  comprehend,'  said  he.  — '  Brother  Arthur,'  said 
John,  '  we  promised,  upon  your  earnest  request,  to  give  up  ardent 
spirit ;  we  have  done  so,  and  we  shall  never  cease  to  bless  God,  who 
has  enabled  us  to  keep  our  promise  thus  far.  Now,  we  want  you  to 
make  us  a  promise  in  return,  that  yen  will  give  up  fermented  liqu<;rs 
and  all  other  intoxicating  drinks.' — 'Pray  tell  me,'  said  he,  with  no 
little  evidence  of  excitement  in  his  voice  and  manner,  '  if  you  have 
all  come  to  me  upon  this  formal  embassy?' — 'We  have,  brother 
Arthur,'  replied  Geoffrey,  with  perfect  composure. — '  We  have  con- 
sulted together,  and  have  resolved,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  do  so,  and 
that  your  future  happiness,  and  that  of  your  family,  require  of  you 
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the  entire  abandonment  of  intoxicating  liquors.'  —  '  Gracious  Hea- 
ven!' he  exclaimed,  rising  suddenly  from  his  chair,  and  walking 
across  the  apartment,  '  has  it  come  to  this  !  Am  I  in  any  danger  0*' 
becoming  an  intemperate  man?  Perhaps,'  added  he  with  a  sneer 
*  you  have  made  up  your  minds,  that  I  shall  die  a  drunkard.  — 
Possibly,  according  to  the  ultra  constructions  of  modern  fanatics, 
you  consider  me  a  drunkard  already  !  Your  motives  are  entitled  to 
ray  respect,  but  you  must  forgive  me  for  expressing  my  aston- 
ishment at  such  an  application  from  you,  Geoffrey,  or  from  you» 
brother  John.' — 'Arthur,'  said  Geoffrey,  after  a  short  pause,  '  AAho, 
of  all  mankind,  can  address  you  with  greater  propriety  upon  this 
deeply  interesting  subject  than  ourselves?  We  have  been  drunk- 
ards ;  and,  had  you  not  come,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  to  the  rescue, 
we  should  have  been  drunkards  still  ;  our  wives  would  still  have 
continued  the  trembling  slaves  of  two  drunken,  ungovernable 
tyrants ;  our  children  would  still  have  hid  in  holes  and  corners  at 
our  coming.  —  But  it  is  not  so  ;  your  efforts  have  been  blessed  ;  we 
have  abandoned  our  evil  habits ;  our  wives  and  our  little  ones  are 
happy.  For  all  this,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  somewhere ;  and, 
under  Providence,  we  owe  it  to  you.'  — '  Really,  brother  Geoffrey,' 
cried  Arthur  Middleton,  with  an  air  of  affected  vivacity,  '  you  have 
learned  to  play  the  orator.'  —  'I  have  learned  to  seek  the  truth,' 
replied  the  elder  brother,  '  without  any  fear,  but  the  fear  of  God ; 
and,  if  it  lies  where  it  is  said  to  lie,  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  I  'm 
not  a  going  to  flatter  myself  that  I  have  found  it,  when  I  am  only 
half  way  .there.'  —  '  Well,  Geoffrey,'  said  Arthur,  '  when  I  drink 
ardent  spirit,  it  will  be  very  just  and  right  for  you  to  lecture,  and 
for  me  to  listen ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  give  you  my  word,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible danger  of  that  result.'  — '  Arthur,'  rejoined  the  other,  '  expe- 
rience is  better  than  theory.  When  1  was  twelve  years  old,  the 
very  year  you  was  born,  I  told  our  father  he  lied,  for  which  I 
merited  a  severe  flogging,  and  I  got  my  deserts  with  interest.  I 
have  asked  myself,  a  thousand  times,  how  I  came  to  say  such  an 
outrageous  thing  to  our  good  old  father,  and  my  conscience  has 
ilwa}s  given  me  a  ready  answer:  I  was  drunk,  —  drunk  with  fer 
mented  drink,  —  drunk  with  cider.  Neighbor  Faulkner's  cider-mill 
had  been  at  work  for  several  days,  and  I  had  drunk,  till  I  lost  all 
respect  for  myself  and  for  everybody  else.  I  have  often  thought 
of  father's  words,  when  he  took  me  alone,  the  next  day.  "  Cider," 
said  he,  "  is  the  first  letter  in  the  drunkard's  alphabet,  and  raw  rum 
is  the  last;  if  you  go  on  as  you  've  begun,  you'll  soon  learn  from 
A  to  Z :  and,  with  tlie  assistance  of  your  school-master,  the  devil, 
you  '11  be  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  spell  out  destrlction."     Now, 
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if  there  is  anything  fanatical  ir  the  views  of  those,  who  are  foi 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating-  liquors  at  the  present  day.  oui 
father's  notions  were  just  as  fanatical,  long  before  you  or  1  ever 
heard  of  a  temperance  society.' 

"  Geoffrey's  argument  was  unanswerable.  Arthur  said  not  a 
word,  but  appeared  to  be  meditating  a  reply.  The  countenance  of 
Mrs.  Middleton,  anxious  and  pale,  —  save  that  circumscribed  flush, 
which  tells  of  anything  but  health  and  many  years, — was  lighted 
up  with  an  unwonted  smile,  as  she  listened  to  these  words  of  truth 
and  soberness,  and  looked  hopefully  upon  the  features  of  her  hus- 
band for  some  testimony  of  their  happy  effect. 

^* '  I  don't  pretend  to  know  as  many  things  as  you  do,  brother 
Arthur,'  said  John,  '  but  I  believe,  as  truly  as  I  believe  anything,  that 
I  should  never  have  been  a  drunkard,  if  I  hadn't  begun  with  beer. 
Ardent  spirit  used  to  be  very  disagreeable  to  me,  till  I  was  past 
nineteen.  When  I  lived  with  Mr.  Paradise,  the  brewer,  the  boys 
had  plenty  of  beer  ;  and,  when  I  left  him,  and  went  where  beer  was 
not  set  before  us,  I  found  my  mouth  was  quite  out  of  taste  for  water. 
Anything  tasted  better  than  water  ;  —  a  little  rum,  or  oin,  or  brandy, 
gave  it  a  very  agreeable  flavor;  — and  so  I  went  on  in<Measing  the 
quantity,  till  I  became  what  I  was.' 

"  '  Let  me  ask  one  question,'  said  Arthur  Middleton,  with  the 
confident  air  of  one,  who  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
response  will  be  entirely  in  his  favor,  —  'let  me  ask,  if  either  of 
you  ever  saw  me  the  worse  for  liquor,  or  heard  of  such  a  thing  in 
your  lives'?'  —  Geoffrey  and  John  turned  their  countenances  upon 
me,  and  Mrs.  Middleton  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor.  I  perceived 
it  was  my  duty  to  speak,  and  to  speak  frankly.  —  'My  young 
friend,'  said  I,  '  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  visit  you  are  now  receiv- 
ing from  your  brothers  was  concerted  by  me,  you  will  believe  that  I 
entirely  concur  with  them  in  their  solicitation.  We  all  urge  you  to 
resign  every  species  of  intoxicating  drink  ;  and  we  certainly  thiuk 
we  have  good  reasons  for  the  course  we  have  adopted.  You  have 
put  a  direct  question,  which  is  entitled  to  an  honest  reply.  Habits 
are  insidious  ;  and  they  are  commonly  manifested  to  those  about  na, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  we  imagine.  They  are  frequently  apptirf  nt 
to  others,  before  we  ourselves  are  conscious  of  their  existmict^  It 
is  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  I  assure  you  of  the  fact,  —  yen  liavc 
aojuired  the  reputation  of  an  intemperate  man.'  —  If  a  skilful  physi- 
cian had  affirmed  that  the  plague  had  fastened  upon  his  body,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  completely  overthrown.  He  scared  upon 
me  with  wild  amazement ;  —  poor  Margaret  burst  inu>  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  — '  I  am  grieved  to  give 
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pain,'  continued  I,  '  but  I  am  bound,  by  many  considerations,  as  you 
well  know,  to  be  explicit.  You  ask  if  we,  or  either  of  us,  ever 
knew  you  lo  be  the  worse  for  liquor,  or  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Men, 
wiio  love  and  desire  to  respect  you,  men  of  years  and  high  standing, 
have  told  me,  that  an  impression  had  long  since  gone  abroad,  that 
you  were  unfitted  for  professional  business  in  the  afternoon.  The 
docket,  which  is  before  me  at  every  term,  has  indicated,  for  the  last 
three  years,  an  extraordinary  declension  of  your  business.  Your 
furniture  was  attached  this  morning  by  a  wine-merchant.  Your 
personal  appearance,  —  the  loss,  in  some  considerable  degree,  of 
your  good  looks,  —  has  become  a  subject  for  remark  among  your 
acquaintances.  Your  case  is  also  frequently  cited,  as  I  am  informed, 
by  those,  who  are  desirous  of  proving,  by  forcible  example,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  old-fashioned  temperance  pledge.  Now,  it  is 
apparent,  that  any  individual,  so  circumstanced  in  every  respect,  is 
decidedly  the  worse  for  liquor,  in  mind,  body,  and  estate.^  — '  Sir,' 
said  he,  with  something  like  asperity,  'I  see  how  it  is;  —  I  have 
long  thought  it  might  be  well  for  me  lo  try  my  fortune  and  seek  for 
friends  elsewhere.'  — '  You  will  seek  in  vain  elsewhere,'  said  I,  '  for 
better  friends,  than  are  now  gathered  around  you.  Your  course  is  a 
plain  one  ;  —  sign  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  at  once  ;  resume 
your  position  as  a  distinguished  leader  among  the  advocates  of  this 
holy  cause  ;  and  live  down  this  evil  reputation,  which  is  gathering 
about  you.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  young  friend,  your  clients 
will  return,  your  days  will  be  brighter,  and  yours  will  be  again  the 
happy  fireside  that  it  was,  when  Margaret  first  exchanged  a  fond 
father's  roof  for  your  own.'  —  '  I  wish  the  voice  of  our  father  and 
mother  could  speak  from  their  graves,'  said  Geoffrey  Middleton.  — 
'  Do  sign  the  pledge,  dear  brother,'  cried  John,  as  he  sprang  from 
his  chair,  and  seized  Arthur  by  the  hand.  —  Margaret  had  risen 
from  her  seat,  and  was  standing  by  his  side,  with  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.  —  'My  dear  husband,'  said  she,  —  the  tears,  that 
choked  her  utterance,  fell  fast  upon  his  bosom.  At  length  he  rose, 
and  with  vehemence  exclahned,  that  he  was  pledged  already,  — 
that  he  had  sworn  most  solemnly,  and  upon  many  occasions,  that 
he  would  never  sign  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  nor  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  fanatics  to  say  he  had 
relinquished  the  use  of  fermented  liquors. 

'  We  urged  upon  his  consideration,  the  utter  emptiness  of  all 
such  rash  and  senseless  vows,  and  pressed  him,  in  the  most  earnest 
and  affectionate  manner,  with  every  species  of  argument,  which 
Eeemed  likely  to  operate  upon  his  head  and  heart.  It  was  all  in 
rain.     He  remained  fixed  and  unchangeable  ;  and,  after  an  inter- 
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view  of  inorr  ihan  two  hours,  we  were  compelled  to  relinquish  out 
task,  as  apparently  impracticable  by  man.  He  continued  in  his 
old  ha}>it;  his  health,  especially  the  digestive  function,  became 
impaired  ;  his  business  declined  ;  embarrassment  gathered  rapidly 
about  him ;  his  temper  became  irritable  ;  and  his  disposition  ap- 
peared to  lose  almost  the  whole  of  that  natural  frankness,  which,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  had  rendered  Arthur  Middleton  an  object 
of  universal  admiration  and  esteem.  From  the  period  of  our  late 
interview,  he  assumed,*  towards  his  very  best  friends,  a  more  cold 
and  formal  carriage.  His  very  look  and  manner  seemed  distinctly 
to  proclaim  his  fixed  resolve,  to  hear  nothing  further  upon  a  certain 
subject.  Nothing  seemed  left,  for  a  Christian  friend,  but  to  remem- 
ber him  most  earnestly  in  prayer,  and,  in  all  possible  ways,  to  melio- 
rate the  condition  of  his  unhappy  family. 

"  His  habit  of  intemperance  was  unquestionably,  in  its  commence- 
ment, a  social  vice.  As  it  became  more  absorbmg  in  its  character, 
more  imperative  in  its  demands,  one  after  another,  his  old  associates 
began  to  break  away  from  his  society.  A  few  still  gathered  together, 
with  whom  the  festive  qualities  of  wine  were  of  little  moment,  com- 
pared with  its  magic  power  of  balancing  accounts ;  of  smothering 
care  beneath  its  mantle  of  oblivion  ;  of  hiding  the  neglected  wife, 
and  the  group  of  starving  little  ones,  from  the  profligate  husband 
and  apostate  father.  At  length,  it  happened  to  Arthur  Middleton, 
as  it  has  happened  to  many  others,  that  he  could  sit  and  drink,  glass 
after  glass,  —  and  all  alone,  —  till  the  waning  afternoon  left  him  too 
little  space  for  any  profitable  occupation  at  his  office,  and  persuaded 
him  to  finish  his  second  bottle  of  Port  or  Madeira,  before  that  insipid 
hour,  —  in  the  tippler's  estimation,  —  the  hour  for  tea. 

"Among  Mr.  Middleton's  bottle-companions,  there  was  probably 
not  one,  who,  like  himself,  had  scrupulously  abstained  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured,  that,  to  the  very 
last,  he  held  them  and  their  employment  in  abhorrence. 

"  About  four  months  after  our  unsuccessful  eflTort  to  correct  his 
intemperate  habit,  I  had  passed  the  last  hour  of  the  afternoon  with 
Mrs.  Middleton.  When  I  inquired  after  her  husband  and  Elinor, 
their  only  child,  she  told  me  he  had  gone,  that  day,  to  dine  with 
Major  McBride,  in  the  country  ;  and,  against  her  judgment,  had 
taken  Elinor  with  him  in  the  gig,  but  had  promised  to  bring  her 
}-.ome  before  tea.  This  Major  McBride  was  a  miserable  fellow,  a 
bad  husband  and  father,  and  an  intemperate  man.  Mrs.  Middleton's 
manifest  anxiety  was  occasioned,  in  part,  by  her  knowledge  of  these 
facts.  After  waiting  more  than  an  hour  for  their  return,  we  took 
our  places  at  the  table.     It  was  a  chill  autumnal  evening,  and  snow 
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had  begun  to  fall.  We  sat  in  silence  for  some  time.  — '  You 
ill,'  said  I ;  '  perhaps  you  will  feel  better  if  you  sip  a  little  tea.'  — 
'Really,'  she  replied,  'I  have  no  appetite.  I  am  very  anxious 
about  Mr.  Middlelon  and  Elinor.  She  has  been  very  ill  of  late.'  — 
I  said  everything,  which  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  in  the  shape 
of  comfort  and  encouragement.  The  time  passed  wearily  enough. 
Hours  rolled  slowly  away,  and  it  was  nearly  eleven,  when  we  heard 
a  vehicle  stop  at  the  door.  I  rose  and  opened  it  myself.  I  saw 
nothing  but  a  butcher's  cart.  — '  Pray,'  said  I  to  the  driver,  who 
had  already  alighted,  '  have  you  seen  anything  of  Mr.  Middleton?' 
— '  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied,  in  an  under  tone,  '  he  's  in  my  cart,  —met 
with  a  pretty  bad  accident.'  —  'Where  is  the  young  lady?'  said  I, 
impatiently.  —  'I  can't  tell  you,  sir  ; — I  only  know,  that  I  saw  a 
chaise  dashed  to  pieces,  about  three  miles  out  of  town  ;  and,  while 
I  was  looking  at  it,  two  gentlemen  —  one  called  the  other  Doctor 
Jones  —  asked  me,  if  I  knew  where  'Squire  Middleton  lived.  I  told 
'em  I  did,  and  then  they  brought  him  out  of  the  house,  and  got  me 
to  bring  him  home.'  — 'And  why  does  he  not  get  out  of  your 
wagon?'  said  I.  — '  Why,  I  guess  he  can't  very  well,'  replied  the 
man,  '  without  a  little  help.'  —  During  this  conversation,  which  was 
carried  on  in  a  low  voice,  Mrs.  Middleton,  oppressed  with  a  fear  of 
some  undefined  tidings  of  evil,  had  not  quitted  the  apartment,  but, 
falling  upon  her  knees,  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  her 
God.  — Mr.  Middleton  was  speedily  removed  from  the  wagon.  He 
could  not  stand.  I  supported  him  to  the  parlor  door,  and,  attempt- 
ing to  walk,  he  fell  prostrate  upon  the  carpet  His  poor  wife  sprang 
to  his  assistance,  —  we  placed  him  in  a  chair.  — ; '  Arthur,'  said  she, 
in  an  agonized  tone,  which  I  can  never  forget,  '  what  is  the  matter? 

—  where  is  Elinor?'  —  He  made  no  reply.  — 'Mr.  Middleton,'  said 
[,  speaking  in  a  clear  voice,  and  directly  in  his  ear,  '  what  has 
befallen  you?  where  is  your  daughter?  where  is  Elinor?'  —  He 
uttered  an  inarticulate  sound,  and  shook  his  head.     He  was  drunk, 

—  utterly  drunk.  I  might  as  well  have  demanded  a  response  from 
the  dumb  beast  of  the  field.  — I  turned  to  request  Mrs.  Middle:  on  to 
call  a  servant,  that  we  might  bear  her  husband  to  his  chamber ;  — 
the  tempest  in  a  mother's  bosom  had  already  done  its  work  ;  —  she 
hid  swooned  upon  the  floor.  —  I  summoned  the  domestic.  After 
llie  usual  appliances,  the  poor  sufferer  was  apparently  restored  to 
her  senses.  — 'I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  more  calm,'  said  I.  —She 
turned  upon  me,  with  the  same  sweet  smile,  that  used  to  beam  upon 
her  lovely  features  when  a  girl.  I  had  not  seen  it  for  years.  It 
had  been  lost  amid  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life.  It  cut  me  to  the 
Boul,  —  it  was  so  strange  and  ill-timed.  — '  What  is  the  matter  with 
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you,  Margaret?'  said  I,  taking  her  hand,  and  looking  steadfastly 
upon  her. — 'Elinor  is  dead!'  said  she.  —  'Drive  such  thoughts 
from  your  imagination,'  said  I,  '  if  you  value  your  own  peace  and 
mine.'  —  She  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and,  with  the  same 
unchanged  expression,  —  the  same  sweet  smile,  —  whispered  in  my 
ear,  '  We  will  not  have  any  funeral,  but  you  and  I  will  dig  her 
grave  in  her  little  garden,  before  the  snow  covers  the  ground  ;  — 
come  with  me  now,'  said  she,  rising  from  her  chair. — I  perceived 
liiat  her  reason  was  shattered,  —  perhaps  gone  forever. 

"  With  the  assistance  of  a  kind  neighbor,  Mr.  Middleton  was  Iwrne 
tj  his  apartment.  A  physician  was  soon  called  to  prescribe  for  his 
unhappy  wife,  and  I  had  despatched  a  messenger,  to  gather,  if  pos- 
sible, some  tidings  of  Elinor.  The  physician  was  soon  in  attend- 
ance, and  proclaimed,  that,  although  manifestly  intoxicated,  Mr. 
Middleton  had  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  left  temple." 

"  Pray,  mynheer,"  said  the  old  Dutchman,  who  was  exceedingly 
affected,  "  vas  dere  much  harm  to  de  poor  young  lady?"  —  "  While 
the  family  physician,"  continued  the  elderly  gentleman,  "  was 
engaged  above  stairs,  I  remained  below,  waiting  the  return  of  the 
messenger,  whom  I  had  despatched.  It  was  after  twelve  o'clock, 
when  I  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  the  outer  door.  I  opened  it  my- 
self, and  a  gentleman  entered,  who  introduced  himself  as  Dr.  Jones. 
— '  I  believe,  sir,'  said  he,  '  that  I  am  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Middle- 
ton.'  '  Yes,  sir,'  said  I  ;  '  I  heard  your  name  from  the  person,  wtio 
brought  him  home  a  few  hours  since,  and  beseech  you  to  give  me 
tidings,  if  you  can,  of  his  daughter.'  — '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  am  the 
messenger  of  evil.  I  know  nothing  of  the  relation  between  Mr. 
Middleton  and  the  young  lady,  whose  body  now  lies  at  my  house  ; 
but —  '  — '  She  is  dead,  then  !'  I  exclaimed.  — '  I  am  grieved,'  he 
replied,  '  to  say  it  is  even  so.  — I  perceive,  sir,  from  your  emotion, 
that  you  have  a  deep  interest  in  this  event,  and  will  recount  all  that 
I  know  of  it.  About  nine  in  the  evening,  a  neighbor  came  to  me 
in  haste,  with  intelligence,  that  two  persons  had  been  thrown  from 
a  chaise,  near  my  residence,  and  were  either  killed  or  severely 
injured.  I  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot,  with  lights  and  assis- 
tants. I  discovered  a  gentleman  and  a  young  lady,  lying  appar- 
ently senseless,  upon  the  ground.  The  gentleman  I  instantly  recog- 
nized to  be  'Squire  Middleton.  I  examined  his  limbs ;  none  were 
broken ;  and  though  bruised,  no  doubt,  by  his  fall  upon  the  frozen 
ground,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  seriously  injured.  He  could  scarcely 
articulate,  and  seemed  -unable  to  give  any  account  of  the  disaster. 
This  circumstance  I  was  compelled  to  understand,  as  connected 
*^ith  the  cause,  rather  than  the  effect  of  the  accident.     The  road 
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was  broad  and  smooth,  and  the  stars  unusually  bright.  The  young 
lady  was  without  sense  or  motion.  She  was  taken  a  very  short 
distance  to  my  house.  Upon  a  careful  examination,  I  discovered 
that  three  ribs  were  broken  and  the  skull  severely  fractured.  Death 
was  produced,  beyond  a  doubt,  almost  instantaneously.  The 
chaise,  which  was  broken  to  pieces,  had  been  driven,  as  we  per- 
ceived by  the  wheel-tracks  upon  the  light  snow,  entirely  out  of  the 
road  and  against  the  wall.' 

"On  the  following  morning,  Mrs.  Middleton  remained  in  the 
same  condition  of  mind.  She  had  not  slept  during  the  night.  Her 
husband  was  threatened  with  a  brain  fever.  The  physician  sug- 
gested, as  a  last  resort,  the  propriety  of  leading  the  distracted 
mother  to  the  apartment,  where  the  body  of  Elinor  lay,  and  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  house,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning. 
It  was  suggested,  as  an  expedient  that  had  been  tried  in  similar 
cases,  and  sometimes  with  the  happiest  effect.  '  We  may  expel  the 
creature  of  the  imagination,'  said  the  physician,  '  by  substituting 
the  reality,  awful  as  it  is ;  and  the  mind  having  gotten  back  into 
the  channel  of  natural  grief,  time  and  care  may  be  expected  to  effect 
a  cure.  Upon  a  somewhat  similar  principle,  we  deal  with  certain 
diseases  of  the  body, — we  convert  an  ulcer  into  a  burn,  and  cure 
the  burn  at  our  leisure,  or  suffer  it  to  cure  itself.'  As  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  matters  could  not  be  made  worse  by  the  experiment,  1 
yielded  my  consent.  —  I  entered  Mrs.  Middleton's  apartment,  and 
giving  her  my  arm,  requested  her  to  walk  with  me.  —  'Then  you 
will  go  with  me,'  said  she,  with  the  same  touching  expression,  '  and 
dig  little  Elinor's  grave.' — I  made  no  reply,  and  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  conducted  to  the  apartment,  where  the  body  of  her  poor 
Elinor  lay.  The  physician  followed,  to  render  such  assistance  as 
might  be  needed.  I  opened  the  door,  —  the  body  had  not  yet  been 
committed  to  its  narrow  house,  —  it  lay  arrayed  in  the  vestment  of 
the  grave,  and  retained,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  semblance  of  liv- 
ing and  breathing  slumber. — The  mother's  eye  fastened  upon  the 
object  before  her,  —  with  expanded  arms  she  darted  towards  it,  and 
clasped  the  cold  body  to  her  throbbing  heart. — I  looked  at  the 
physician,  —  he  placed  his  finger  upon  his  lips,  and  I  continued 
mutionless  and  still.  —  After  a  pause  of  many  seconds,  she  raised 
hertolf  from  the  bed,  and  gazed  upon  the  corpse.  — '  Elinor!'  said 
she,  'Ehnor!  my  child!  speak  to  me,'  —  then  putting  her  hand 
upon  its  brow,  —  'How  cold!'  she  exclaimed,  and  turning  her 
inquiring  gaze  upon  us  both,  —  'is  it  so?' -she  cried  in  a  fahering 
voice,  —  the  smile  of  disordered  imagination  had  fled  —  the  lip 
qriiTered  —  the  uplifted  eye  turned  again  to  Him,  with  whom  are 
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the  issues  of  life  and  of  death  —  and  the  dry  and  feverish  tempest 
of  the  soul  found  vent,  at  last,  in  a  torrent  of  tears.  —  'It  is  well,' 
said  the  physician,  iti  an  under  tone,  and,  drawing  a  chair  by  her 
side,  he  took  her  hand,  while  she  lay  her  head  upon  my  bosom  and 
sobbed  aloud.  —  'And  how  is  this?'  said  she,  after  a  long  paroxysm 
of  sorrow.  The  physician  proceeded,  with  great  calmness  and  pro- 
priety, to  narrate  the  circumstances,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible. 
She  was  then  extremely  urgent  to  see  her  husband,  but  this,  in  his 
highly-excited  state,  was  positively  forbidden. 

"  The  fever  ran  its  course,  and  left  him  exceedingly  feeble.  His 
poor  wife,  who,  after  a  few  days,  was  permitted  to  approach  his 
sick  bed,  though  suffering  herself  intensely,  was  constantly  at  his 
side.  The  physician,  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  weeks,  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  in  a  decline.  During  this  period,  I  was  fre- 
quently in  his  chamber,  as  were  his  brothers,  Geotfrey  and  John. 
It  was  truly  affecting,  to  witness  his  contrition.  The  image  of  his 
ill-fated  child  was  constantly  before  him,  and,  at  times,  when  he 
was  upbraiding  himself  as  the  cause  of  her  death,  no  martyr  on  the 
wheel  ever  presented  a  picture  of  more  perfect  agony  than  that, 
which  tortured  the  soul  of  this  miserable  man.  He  was  fully  sensi 
ble  of  his  approaching  end. — '  It  is  too  late  for  me,'  said  he,  one 
day,  as  we  were  all  sitting  by  his  bed-side,  '  to  do  much  good  by 
my  example;  possibly,  however,'  he  added,  'the  attestation  of  a 
dying  man  may  have  some  little  influence  when  I  am  no  more.  It 
you  think  so,  I  will  sign  the  pledge  of  your  society.'  John  Middle- 
ton  soon  procured  the  book,  and  this  unhappy  young  man,  with 
considerable  effort,  wrote  his  name  for  the  last  time.  '  Would  to 
God,'  he  feebly  cried,  turning  to  his  wretched  partner,  as  the  pen 
fell  from  his  faltering  hand,  '  that  I  had  done  this,  dear  Margaret, 
before  our  dark  days  began.'  —  He  lived  but  a  week  after  this  event ; 
and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  sight  of  this  trembling 
autograph,  —  almost  the  last  act  of  a  dying  man,  —  was  not  with- 
out its  influence  upon  a  few  of  his  misguided  associates.  I  was 
with  him,  during  his  last  moments ;  they  were  certainly  moments 
of  the  deepest  contrition.  As  I  closed  the  eyes  of  this  young  man, 
and  gazed  upon  his  cold,  and  pale,  and  motionless  features,  I  was 
forcibly  struck  by  the  almost  inconceivable  change,  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  compass  of  a  few  fleeting  years.  I  had  taken  unusual 
pains  iii  preparing  Arthur  INIiddleton  for  his  professional  career. 
He  was  under  my  eye,  as  a  student  in  my  office,  for  three  yeai-s. 
I  had  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character.  His  talents 
were  of  a  very  high  order  ;  he  had  the  keenest  sense  of  honor ;  his 
disposition  was  altogether  amiable,  and  his  deportment  univeraally 
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acceptable.  His  professional  prospects  were  equal  to  those  of  any 
g-ontleman  of  similar  standing.  He  had  married  the  girl  of  his 
heart,  and  their  matrimonial  connection,  formed  under  the  happiest 
auspices,  gave  abundant  promise  of  all  that  rational  felicity,  of  which 
the  married  relation  is  susceptible.  Their  union  was  cemented  by 
tiie  birth  of  an  uncommonly  beautiful  and  lovely  danjrhter.  But  all 
these  considerations  were  insufficient  to  restrain  his  appetite  for  wine ; 
talents  and  learning,  health  and  reputation,  wife  and  child,  and  even 
life  itself  were  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  this  false  god.'* 

"  And  pray,  mynheer,"  said  the  old  Dutchman,  "  vat  vas  de  fate 
of  de  poor  lady  herself?"  —  During  many  parts  of  the  recital,  the 
countenance  of  the  narrator  had  indicated  the  deepest  emotion  ;  yet 
he  had  related  the  story,  on  the  whole,  with  great  firmness  of  voice 
and  calmness  of  manner.  But  the  old  Dutchman's  interrogatory 
was  perfectly  overwhelming.  The  elderly  gentleman's  features 
were  instantly  convulsed,  and  the  tears  ran  freely  down  his  cheeks. 
—  "  I  pe  feared  I  as  done  wrong,  mynheer,"  said  the  old  Dutchman, 
with  a  look  of  painful  anxiety.  —  "No,  sir,"  said  the  narrator, 
after  he  had  recovered  his  self-command,  "  your  inquiry  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  withhold  from  the  world  the  full 
advantage,  which  it  may  derive  from  this  melancholy  example.  ] 
am  not  desirous  of  concealing  any  part  of  that  misery,  which,  in  the 
present  case,  proceeded  directly  from  the  employment  of  a  beverage, 
which  by  many  is  accounted  so  entirely  innocent.  The  lady,  whose 
fate  you  are  desirous  of  knowing,  still  lives,  —  the  tenant  of  a  mad- 
house. After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  became  exceedingly 
depressed ;  and  her  melancholy,  in  a  few^  months,  became  changed 
into  absolute  insanity.  The  sole  object  of  my  present  journey  is  to 
visit  this  ill-fated  girl.  I  have  endeavored  to  suppress  my  emotions, 
as  much  as  possible,  during  this  painful  recital.  Those  of  you, 
who  are  parents,  will  readily  pardon  these  tears,  which  it  is  not 
easy  for  an  old  man  to  restrain,  while  he  is  describing  the  sufferings 
of  a  devoted  daughter,  an  only  child."  — "  Mine  Got!"  said  the 
Dutchman,  as  he  touched  his  hat  reverentially.  —  A  long  and 
solsiTin  pause  ensued,  which  no  one  appeared  disposed  to  interrupt. 
A  deep  and  affecting  impression  had  been  produced  upon  us  all, 
saving  the  young  w-oman  in  the  Tuscan  bonnet,  who  had  enjoyed  a 
j.rofuund  slumber  for  the  last  two  hours. — At  length  we  arrived  at 
our  l;ist  stopping-place  for  the  night  —  the  passengers  alighted 
responding  in  their  hearts  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  oltf 
Dutchman,  as  we  were  separating  from  one  another,  that  '*  nopfv^i 
ought  to  pegrutch  vat  he  pay  for  de  St  age-Coach  " 
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To  tnose,  who  have  studied  the  suhject  with  careful  attention,  the  mix* 
ture  of  water  with  the  elemental  wine,  at  the  eucharist,  whatever  the  char- 
acter of  that  xcine  may  have  been,  will  appear  neither  an  "  adulteration  '* 
nor  an  "  in nopo^ion."  upon  primitive  usage.  So  much  misconception  has 
prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  that  it  may  not  be  a  worthless  sacrifice  of  time, 
for  those,  who  have  not  duly  considered  this  highly  interesting  subject,  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  evidence  subjoined. 

Upon  Matthew  xxvi.  27,  Bloomfield  has  the  following  commentary.— 
*'  Wine  and  water  were  used  in  the  paschal  cup ;  and  the  Rabbins  say,  over 
wine  unmixed  with  water,  no  blessing  is  asked.  This  custom  of  mixing 
wine  with  water  was  adopted  by  the  first  Christians,  and  is  still  continued 
by  the  Romanists.  See  Justin  Martyr,  Clement,  Cyprian,  cited  by  Gro 
tins." 

Water,  mead,  or  hydromel,  milk,  the  juice  of  the  grapes  pressed  forth  at 
the  table,  at  the  time  of  the  celebration,  —  these  and  other  matters  were 
employed  from  the  earliest  times,  at  the  eucharist ;  and,  while  approved  by- 
some,  were  condemned  by  others.  These  facts  are  stated  by  Bingham,  in  his 
Antiquities,  fol.  ed.  vol.'i.  book  xv.chap.  ii.  sec.  vii.  Bingham  is  a  writer 
of  the  highest  authority.  The  use  of  water  alone  was  reprobated  by  many  ; 
so  was  the  use  of  wine  alone;  in  proof  of  this,  he  quotes  Cyprian,  Ep.  63  ad 
Cnscilium.  Cyprian  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Tlie 
third  Council  of  Carthage,  says  Bingham,  expressly  decreed,  that  nothing 
should  be  used  but  what  Christ  qfered,  that  is,  wine  and  water ;  and  he 
adds,  that  St.  Austin  was  a  member  of  that  Council,  who  quotes  Cyprian's 
epistle  with  approbation.  Gennadius,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
questions  not  the  ancient  custom  of  using  wine  and  xcater,  but  gives  two  rea- 
.sons  for  it  ;  first,  because  Christ  did  so,  and  secondly,  because  water  and 
blood  flowed  from  hi_,  side,  when  he  was  pierced.  VVe  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  second  reason  of  Gennadius ;  we  desire  only  to  establish  the  fact. 
St.  Ambrose  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Milk,  and  also  water,  alone,  and 
new  wine,  pressed  from  grapes  at  the  table,  and  upon  the  occasion,  were 
severally  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Braga.  But  the  same  Council  ex- 
pressly approved  of  wine  and  water.  The  Council  of  Auxerre  decreed 
against  honey  and  mead,  but  expressly  in  favor  of  tcine  mixed  with  waier. 
Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  ii.  p.  97,  and  Irenteus,  lib.  4,  chap.  57,  explicitly  stale, 
that  wine  mixed  with  water,  was  used  at  the  Lord's  supper.  IrenKus  was 
born  A.  D.  120.  The  birth-time  of  Justin  Martyr  is  not  known  ;  be  was 
converted  A.  D.  130.  Bingham  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  mix  wine 
with  water,  but  his  words  clearly  prove,  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  that 
such  had  been  the  primitive  usage.  —  "  Yet,  after  all,"  says  he,  "  as  there  is 
no  express  command  for  this  in  the  institution,  notwithstanding  this  ^fner-ol 
consent  of  the  ancient  Churches,  it  is  commonly  determined  by  modem 
divines,  as  well  of  the  Roman  as  Protestant  communion,  that  it  is  not  cssen 
Hal  to  the  sacrament  itself."  It  would  not  be  decorous  to  offer  our  own  ver« 
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sion,  unaccompanicG  jy  the  original  text.  St.  Jerome,  commenting  on  Mark 
xiv.,  writes  thus  :  —  "  Accepit  Jesus  panem,  &c.  formans  sanguincm  suum 
in  calicem,  vino  et  aqua  mixtam,  ut  alio  purgcmur  a  culpis,  alio  redimamur 
a  panis."  "Jesus  took  bread,  &c.  and  forming  his  blood  in  the  cup,  with 
a  mixture  of  wine  and  water,  that,  by  one,  we  might  be  cleansed  from  our 
sins,  and,  by  the  other,  redeemed  from  our  punishments." 

Probably  the  most  able  writer  upon  this  subject,  is  Gerard  John  Vossius, 
whose  works  were  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  six  volumes,  folio.  In  vol.  vi. 
D.  426,  he  treats  "  de  sacris  ccEnoe  Dominicae  symbolis  ;"  —  "  concerning 
the  sacred  symbols  of  the  Lord's  supper."  Having  treated  of  the  bread,  he 
proceeds,  on  page  439,  to  treat  of  the  other  element.  "  Venio  nunc,"  says 
he,  "ad  alierum  symbolum,  quod  vinum  esse,  inde  cognoscimus,  quia  illud 
ytvvilfia  T/;$  auniXov  disertim  appellct  Christus."  —  "I  come  now  to  the 
other  symbol,  which  we  know  to  be  wine,  because  Christ  expressly  calls  it 
the /rui7  of  the  vine.'^  That  is  to  say,  Vossius  had  the  same  reason,  which 
we  have,  and  no  other,  for  calling  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine  "  by  the  general  name 
wine,  wheiher /ermented  or  not.  This  writer  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  water 
alone,  at  the  eucharist,  but  he  expresses  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  fact, 
that  wine,  mixed  with  water,  was  generally  used  in  ancient  times.  He  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  third  thesis,  to  inquire  what  shall  be  substituted,  if  wine  can- 
not be  had,  and  quotes  an  extract  from  one  of  Beza's  letters,  and  approves 
the  doctrine  it  contains.  Beza  died  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
extract  runs  thus :  "  Rogatus  piae  memoriae  vir  D.  Calvinus  a  fratribus,  qui 
turn  in  America  erant,  ubi  nullus  est  vini  usus,  liceretne  pro  vino,  uti  in 
coena  Domini,  vel  aqua  simplici,  qua  plerumque  illic  utuntur,  vel  alio  illic 
non  inusitato  potionis  genere  :  respondit,  fuisse  in  hoc  instituendo  sacramento 
consilium,  ut  spiritualis  alimoniae  nobis  sub  communis  cibi  et  potus  sym- 
bolis representaret :  ac  proinde,  si  non  fuisset  tum  in  Judasa  communis  vini 
usus,  procul  duhio  alia  vulgari  potione  usurum  fuisse,  quod  ex  ipsius  scope 
ac  consilio  liqueat.  Itaque  nihil  a  Chrisli  consilio  ac  voluntale  alienum 
facere  videri,  qui  non  contemtu,  neque  temeritate,  sed  ipsa  necessitate  adacti. 
pro  vino  aliud  in  iis  regionibus  usitatse  potionis  genus  usurparent.  Hoc  D 
Calvini  responsum,  ut  optima  ratione  nixum,  et  Christi  consilio  consenta 
neum,  noster  ctEtus  adeo  comprobavit,  ut  eos  superstitiose  facere  censuerit 
qui  a  vini  symbolo  usque  adeo  penderent,  ut  alteram  coenae  partem  emitter* 
mallent,  quam  aruXoyov  aliud  symbolum,  ita  cogente  necessitate,  usurparc' 
"  D.  Calvin,  a  man  of  pious  memory,  being  asked  by  his  brethren,  who  wcrfr 
then  in  America,  where  wine  was  not  used,  if  it  would  be  lawful  to  use,  at 
the  Lord's  supper,  either  pure  water,  which  was  the  common  drink  there,  o; 
any  oti.er  customary  beverage,  replies,  that,  in  instituting  the  sacrament,  il 
was  intended,  under  the  symbols  of  common  meat  and  drink,  to  represent  a 
spiritual  aliment;  and,  if  wine  had  not  been  a  common  drink  in  Judea.  at 
lJr.il  time,  it  is  clear,  beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  very  scope  and  design  of 
the  institution,  that  some  other  common  beverage  would  have  been  employed. 
Therefore,  those  persons,  who  substituted  some  other  customary  drink  of 
those  regions  for  wme,  having  acted  neither  contemptuously  nor  rashly,  but 
from  necessity,  appear  in  no  wise  to  have  contravened  the  will  or  design  of 
Christ.  This  answer  of  D.  Calvin,  full  of  sound  sense,  and  so  agreeable  lo 
the  dehign  of  Christ,  our  assembly  so  entirely  approves,  that  it  considers 
those  as  acting  superstitiously,  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  on  wine,  that  they 
bad  raliior  omit  the  rest  of  the  supper,  than  employ  any  other  analogous 
•ymbol,  in  such  cases  of  necessity."    We  have  eiven,  a.s  we  believe,  a  faith- 
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ftil  translation.  The  opinion  of  D.  Calvin  is  approved,  not  only  by  Beza 
and  Vossius,  but  by  the  "  assembly."  So  far  as  the  opinions  of  D.  Calvin^ 
and  Beza,  and  the  "  assembly  "  are  entitled  to  pass  for  authority,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that,  wherever  the  fruit  of  the  vine  is  not  a  "common  beverage,''^  any 
other  innocent  beverage  may  be  employed,  provided  the  communicants  are 
no^  moved  to  the  change  by  a  spirit  of  "  rashness  "  or  "  contempt  "  lor  llie 
ordinance.  The  necessity  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  the  fact,  that  not  a 
drop  of  wine  can  be  had,  but  that  it  is  not  ^  common  beverage,  lifer- 
mcnted  wine,  therefore,  were  used  at  the  original  institution,  how  can  it  be 
considered  essential,  under  all  circumstances,  to  a  just  performance  of  the 
rite  ? 

The  Council  of  Clermont,  can.  23,  enjoins  the  communion  in  both  kincs, 
a  iding  two  exceptions,  "  one  of  necessity  and  the  other  of  caution  ;"  the  first 
in  favor  of  the  "stcA-,"  the  other  of  the  "  abstemious,"  or  those  who  had  an 
aversion  for  wine.  —  We  now  proceed  to  give  the  remainder  of  the  extract 
from  the  letter  of  Beza.  "  There  were  some,"  says  Vossius,  "  who  might 
object  to  water,  because  of  the  imperfectness  of  the  analog}',  inasmuch  as 
water  was  not  composed  of  many  grapes,  signifying  that  we  are  many 
members  of  one  body :"  "  Deinde  quia  objici  poterat  aquee  in  simile  potione 
non  incsse  avaXoyKiv  iHam,  ut  ex  multis  acinis  confiat,  ad  mutuam  conjunc- 
tionem  testandam."  To  this  the  letter  of  Beza  replies  as  follows :  —  "  That 
truly  the  analogj-  of  bread,  composed  of  many  grains,  and  wine,  of  many 
grapes,  is  not  to  be  disregarded ;  but  still  it  should  not  be  too  precisely 
enforced  ;  for  it  is  enough,  if  the  unity  of  the  members  be  signified  by  the  use 
of  the  symbols,  that  is,  meat  and  drink,  in  some  kind,  and  by  testifying  the 
same  faith :"  "  Non  esse  quidem  negligendam,  at  non  lamen  adeo  precise 
urgendam  analogiam  panis  ex  multis  granis,  et  vini  ex  multis  acinis  confecti : 
sed  ad  illam  mutuam  conjunctionem  testificandam  sufficere,  quod  iisdem  in 
genere  sj-mboUs,  nempe  cibo  et  potu  utamur,  eandemque  fidem  testilicemur." 

—  A  question  was  afterwards  proposed  in  relation  to  abstemious  persons,  and 
such  as  were  unable  to  take  wine  on  account  of  its  effects;  to  this  he 
replies,  rather  than  omit  the  whole  supper,  let  such  use  water  or  any  other 
customary  drink  ;  nor  doubt  that  the  blood  of  Christ  would  be  as  surely 
communicated  to  him  by  the  symbol  of  such  drink,  as  by  that  of  wine,  since 
the  promise  is  general,  and  refers  to  all  the  faithful:  "  Potius  quam  inte- 
gram  coenam  non  peragat,  vel  aqua,  vel  alia  sibi  familiari  potione  utatur : 
neque  dubilet,  tarn  sil)i  sub  hoc  potu,  quam  sub  vino,  sanguinem  Christi 
communicari,  cum  promissio  sit  generalis,  et  ad  omnes  fideles  spectet." 

—  Philip  Melancthon  observes,  that  the  Ruthenians  acted  rightly,  who 
substituted  hydromel,  or  honey  and  water,  at  the  e.ucharist,  on  account  of 
the  icarcity  of  wine.  Upon  this,  Bellarminus  exclaims,  lib.  iv.  c.  24,  de 
Euchar. :  "  Sed  quis  dedit  Philippo  auctoritatem  mutandi  sacramentorum 
maleriam  ?  "  —  "  But  who  gave  Philip  authority  to  change  the  material  ot 
the  sacrament?"  Whereupon  Vossius  remarks,  — "As  though  Christ, 
in  the  institution  of  the  supper,  referred  not  generally  to  the  utility  of  some 
drink,  but  parliciilarly  to  the  propriety  of  wine!  "  "  Quasi  Christus  non 
universe  utilitatem  potus,  sed  particulatim  vini  proprietatem  in  institutione 
lespexerit !  "     To  exhibit  the  character  of  Bellarminus,  Vossius  observes, 

-  This  Bellarminus  presently  adds,  "  How  much  more  wisely  has  the 
Church  of  Rome  conducted;  she  has  not  changed  the  materials  of  the 
sacrament,  but  remedied  its  defects,  by  administering  to  the  people  la 
one  kind ;"  "  Q,uanto  sapientius  ecclesia  (Romana)  non  routat  sacramen  • 
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torum  materias  ;  sed  incommodo  illi  medetur,  unam  specicm  tantiim  mfn* 
istrando."  —  In  contemplation  of  such  facts,  and  with  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  fathers  before  us,  is  it  not  perfectly  absurd  to  proclaim,  that  nothing 
can  rightfully  be  employed  at  the  communion,  but  fermented  wine,  a.t. 
that  even  this  cannot  be  mingled  with  water,  without  "on  unhallowed 
innovation  7  " 

Vossius,  in  his  fourth  thesis,  vol.  vi.  p.  440,  proceeds  to  inquire  "  an 
vinum  aqua  dilui  sit  necesse  :"  if  it  be  necessary  —  not  if  it  be  an  "unhal' 
lowed  innovation  "  —  so  to  mix  the  wine  and  water.  No  person  can  fail  to 
perceive,  that,  however  unnecessary,  in  the  view  of  some  persons,  Vossius 
never  surmised  that  it  was  unlawful,  much  less  ^n  ^' unhallowed  innova- 
tion." Our  readers  are  convinced,  by  this  time,  that  this  most  learned  and 
sagacious  writer  knew  something  more  of  these  matters  than  certain  modern 
divines.  Vossius  expressly  states  — "  Christum  ipsum  praecipisse,  ut 
aqua  vino  misceatur  sensit  Cyprianus :"  Epist.  63,  ad  Caecilium :  "  Cyprian 
thinks,  that  Christ  commanded  water  to  be  mixed  with  wine."  Vossius 
also  refers  to  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  which  decreed  the  same  thing, 
(can.  24,)  that,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  nothing 
more  should  be  offered  than  the  Lord  himself  delivered,  that  is,  bread  and 
wine,  mixed  with  7cater :  "  ut,  in  sacramentis  corporis  et  sanguinis  Dom 
ini,  nihil  amplius  offeratur,  quam  ipse  Dominus  tradidit,  hoc  est  panis,  el 
vinum,  aqua  mixtum."  Commenting  on  this  opinion,  Gregory  Valentin 
remarks,  that  this  is  much  more  probable  than  the  notion  that  this  practice 
originated  with  the  church :  "  banc  senteutiam  esse  magis  probabilem,  quam 
ilia,  ut  solum  Ecclesiastici  sit  prascepti :"  Disput.  vi.  qusest.  11,  de  Euch. 
mat.  punct.  1.  Gregory  adds,  that  Hosius,  Alanus,  and  Scotus  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion.  These  writers,  says  Vossius,  place  the  foundation  of  this 
opinion  in  the  example  of  Christ,  who,  as  Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  others  of 
the  ancients  inform  us,  diluted  the  wine  :  —  "  Fundamentum  hi  sententiae 
suae  ponunt  exemplum  Christi,  quem  diluisse  vinum  tradunt  Justinus,  Ire- 
nseus,  et  alii  veterum."  —  Vossius  is  rather  in  favor  of  omitting  the  water, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  notion  never  occurs 
to  him  that  such  mixing  of  wine  with  water  is  unlawful,  or  in  any  way 
improper,  much  less,  that  it  is  an  "unhallowed  innovation."  On  the  con- 
trary, he  quotes  Justin  Martyr's  words  to  prove  that  bread,  wine,  and  water 
were  employed.  Justin,  who  was  convened,  as  we  stated  before,  A.  D.  1 30,  in 
kis  description  of  the  supper,  (apolog.  11,)  speaks  of  the  eucharistal  bread, 
ind  wine  and  water,  "rov  evxaoi-^ivjog  uqtov,  xa'i  oirov,  xal  vdarog." 
It  is  for  the  same  reason,  says  Vossius,  that  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  temper- 
ing of  the  cup  ;  "  temperamentum  calicis,"  lib.  iv.  cap.  11.  Cyprian,  con- 
tinues he,  speaks  of  it  in  many  places  ;  so  do  Julius,  Basil,  Gregory,  Chrys- 
ostom,  Jerome,  Augustin,  Proclus,  Bede,  Damascenus,  Rahanus  Mautus, 
Paschasius,  Algerus,  Nicephorus,  and  many  others  of  the  fathers  and 
ancient  writers.  The  curious  reader  may  find  the  particular  passages  with 
ease,  by  recurring  to  the  references  of  Vossius.  —  The  words  employed, 
at  tho  Council  of  Trent,  are  these :  —  The  holy  Synod  admonishes,  there- 
fore that  it  is  commanded  by  the  Church  to  its  ministers,  that  they  shal' 
mix  water  with  the  wine,  in  offering  the  cup,  because  it  is  believed  that 
Christ  our  Lord  did  so,  &c. :  "Monet  deinde  sancta  Synodus,  praeceptum 
esse  ab  Ecclesia  sacerdotibus,  ut  aquam  vino  in  calice  offerendo  miscerent, 
tum  quod  Christum  Dominum  ita  fecisse  credalur,"  etc.  —  It  is,  surely, 
«nnecessar>'  to  press  thi?  evidence  any  further. 
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Temperan**  ships  are  claiming  and  receiTinsr  a  large  proportion  of  popular  (ayor.  The  w*rl  j  it 
i»e  freo'iently  'drr^nished  of  their  inestimable  value,  by  the  occurrence  of  nautical  diiaateit 
iemonstraled  to  arise  from  the  employment  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Innumerable  iujtances  of  th« 
most  afliictinj  calamities  at  sea,  arising  from  this  prolific  source,  may  be  gathered  from  the  record* 
•  f  navigation,  in  every  age.  The  wreck  of  the  Halsewell  East  Indiaman,  in  17b5,  upon  the  rocki 
between  Peveril  Peak  and  St.  Alban's  Head,  arose  from  the  drunken  desperation  of  the  crew. 
Upon  that  occasion,  many  lives  were  lost.  Nothing,  however,  excited  the  public  sympathy  more 
•trongly,  than  the  fate  of  Captain  Pearce,  her  commander,  who,  after  every  exertion  to  preserve 
the  passengers  and  crew,  was  swept  overboard  with  his  two  lovely  daughters,  locked  in  the  arms  of 
one  another. 

The  case  of  the  General  Arnold,  wrecked  December  26th,  1778,  is  well  known.  A  particular 
account  of  that  calamity  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Thatcher's  History  of  Plymouth.  "  Those  mho  drank 
rum,"  says  the  historian,  "  uere  the  more  immediate  victims,  several  being  found  dead,  in  the  very 
tpot  where  they  drank  it." 

The  Kent,  Kast  Indiaman,  was  burnt  at  sea,  in  February,  1825,  at  night.  She  was  a  fine  vessel, 
•f  1400  tons,  and  hart  on  board,  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  '20  military  officers,  3-14  soldiers,  43  women, 
68  children,  and  143,  ship's  officers  and  crew.  Of  these,  81  were  buried  in  the  deep.  All  probably 
would  have  shared  a  similar  fate,  had  not  the  ship  Cambria,  guided  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  borne 
down  to  the  rescue.  This  awful  casualty  was  occasioned  by  a  soldier,  who  had  gotten  into  tha 
spirit-room,  and  undesignedly  set  fire  to  the  liquor,  which  he  had  come  to  steal. 

The  loss  of  the  steam-packet  Kothsay  Castle  is  familiar  to  us  all.  She  was  wrecked  August,  1831, 
near  Beaumaris,  in  the  Menai  Strait.  Upon  that  occasion,  more  than  one  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children  were  buried  in  the  ocean.  This  awful  disaster  has  always  been  attributed  to  the 
drunkenness  of  the  commander.     He  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  misconduct. 

The  year,  which  has  just  now  closed,  has  left  us  the  record  of  similar  calamities  amidst  our  own 
waters, — upon  our  own  shores,  —  involving  deeper  and  more  complicated  misery,  and  a  greater 
•acrifice  of  human  life. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  May,  1837,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  steamer,  Ben  Sherrod,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  river  IVIississippi,  upon  her  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville.  Upon 
thai  occasion,  one  hundred  and  fifty  lives  were  lost.  A  committee  of  investigation,  composed  of 
highly-respectable  individuals,  appointed  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  presented  a 
lone  and  elaborate  report,  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1837.  In  that  report,  they  employ  the  following 
■words :  — 

"  Your  committee  would  further  report,  that,  at  the  time  the  Sherrod  took  fire,  the  hands  on  duty 
teere  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  having  access  at  all  times  to  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  placed  forward  of 
the  boiler-deck  for  their  use  ;  and  that  the  engineer  then  on  duty  was  equally  culpable,  having  fur- 
nished the  firemen  with  large  quantities  of  brandy  or  other  spirits,  as  an  inducement  to  keep  up 
excessive  fires,  with  a  view  of  ocertaking  the  Prairie,  then  ahead  of  them." 

The  captain  of  the  Een  Sherrod  has  published  a  defence,  —  a  matter  of  course.  Had  he  lived,  the 
captain  of  the  Rolhsay  Castle  would  also,  in  all  human  probability,  have  published  a  defence.  In 
his  defence,  the  captain  of  the  Ben  Sherrod  boldly  claims  the  reputation  of  unusual  temperance  for 
himself  and  his  boat  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  a  keg  of  whiskey  was  always  kept  open,  day 
and  ni?ht,  on  deck,  for  the  use  of  the  crew  ;  and  that  he  never  attempted  to  restrain  them  from 
indulging  their  appetites  by  any  other  process,  than  by  expulsion  from  the  ho&t,— when  they  were 
drunx. 

The  attention  of  the  community  has  been  called  more  recently  to  the  destruction  of  the  steam- 
packet  Home,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  The  following:  little  narrative,  which,  for  reason* 
that  will  become  "  "  .    -        -    . 


awfu'  calamity. 

5ft 


apparent  to  the  reader,  we  have  called  The  Life-Preserver,  is  founded  upon  this 
The  names  are  fictitious,  but  dates  and  circumstances  are  not  materially  varied. 
The  Home  left  New  York  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Uctbber  7th, 
1837.  The  crew,  comprising  officers,  were  forty-three  in  number,  and  she  had  on  board  befveen 
H'  lety  and  one  hundred  passengers,  of  both  sexes,  very  many  of  them  of  the  highest  respecttbility 
■ad  stp-'ding  in  society.  Sixty  ho>irs  had  not  elapsed,  from  the  moment  of  their  departure,  before 
the  steamer  was  a  wreck,  and  ninety- five  human  beings  were  buried  in  the  deep. 


Memory  has  been  called  a  labyrinth  :  —  How  readily  the  smile 
of  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  we  have  not  seen  for  many  years, 
furnishes  a  clew  to  some  of  its  recesses,  and  unfolds  the  record  of 
tlie  past !  1  encountered  my  old  friend,  Roger  Kennedy,  about  a 
month  ago.     The  last  time  I  had  seen  him  was  on  the  day  of  our 
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eeparatioft  at  the  university.  He  was  wonderfully  al.ered  Time 
had  come  down  with  all  its  powers  of  alchemy  upon  my  friend 
Roger  :  it  had  changed  his  dark  brown  hair  for  a  badger's  gray  ; 
and  ploughed,  and  cross-ploughed  among  his  features,  and  so  varied 
the  surface,  that  not  a  land-mark  remained.  His  keen,  black  eyes 
were  intently  fixed  upon  me,  as  we  drew  more  closely  together.  1 
should  nevertheless  have  passed  him  by,  as  an  utter  stranger,  had 
he  not  revived  my  recollection,  by  one  of  those  good-natured  and 
peculiar  smiles,  which,  in  connection  with  his  admirable  qualities, 
had  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  honest  Roger  Kennedy.  It 
operated  like  the  finger  of  magic  ;  and,  in  an  -instant,  a  thousand 
ung-buried  images  of  the  past  sprang  from  their  graves.  1  took 
tiim  home  with  me,  to  the  endangerment  of  my  caste,  at  least  in  the 
eyes  of  Colonel  Faddle,  with  whom  I  happened  to  be  walking,  and 
tvho,  after  glancing  for  an  instant  at  poor  Roger's  rusty  black,  bade 
me  a  formal  good  morning,  and  left  us  together.  We  gave  the 
residue  of  the  day  to  a  thousand  reminiscences,  the  majority  of 
which  would  have  been  utterly  uninteresting  to  all  the  world  beside. 

Roger  Kennedy  had  long  been  a  country  parson,  living  on  a 
moderate  salary.  His  early  and  consistent  piety  had  adapted  him, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  for  the  holy  office  ;  and  his  happy  disposition 
enabled  him  to  be  more  at  ease  upon  his  humble  competency,  than 
many  an  archbishop  upon  a  princely  revenue.  He  was  a  faithful 
shepherd,  and  an  honest  man  ;  and,  though  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  preaching  thrice  on  the  Sabbath,  he  never  referred  to  it 
unnecessarily,  nor  solicited  the  sympathies  of  his  parishioners,  on 
account  of  his  Mondayish  feelings.  Notwithstanding  his  apparent 
humility,  no  anxious  competitor  for  a  bishopric  had  ever  a  greater 
share  of  ambition  than  Roger  Kennedy  ;  but  Roger's  highest  am 
bition  was  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  save  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men. 

"  I  have  been  much  gratified,"  said  he,  "  to  hear,  that  you  have 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  temperance  cause,  and  still  more,  that 
you  have  adopted  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  You  drank  wine  at  college,  I  believe."  —  "  Yes,"  I 
replied,  "  and  long  after,  and  well  remember  to  have  taken  a  glass 
now  and  then  with  Roger  Kennedy."  —  "  I  have  not  forgotten  it," 
said  he,  with  a  smile.  "  Neither  of  us,  I  believe,  was  ever  in  iho 
liabit  of  taking  ardent  spirit.  However  absurd  it  may  appear  to  ua 
at  the  present  day,  wine  was  a  very  common  beverage  for  under- 
graduates, during  our  college  life." — "It  is  by  no  means  aban- 
doned even  at  the  present  day,"  I  replied.  —  "What  an  escape 
some  of  us  have  had  I"  he  rejoined. 

We  enumerated  more  than  twenty  of  our  class,  who  still  lived 
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intempcTatn  inrn,  or  had  died  so  ;  and  several,  who  had  turned  from 
their  early  habi  s  of  indulgence,  and  taken  worthier  courses.  We 
expressed  our  mutual  astonishment,  with  the  record  of  our  college 
life  before  us,  that  any  doubt  should  have  existed,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  comprehending  fermented  liquors  in  the  temperance  pledge. 

"  Pray,  friend  Kennedy,"  said  I,  "  can  you  tell  me  anything  of 
Jack  Montgomery,  whom  we  used  to  call  Ready  Jack^  on  account 
of  the  alacrity,  with  which  he  embarked  in  any  scheme  of  mirth  or 
madness?"  —  "Poor  Jack!"  said  he;  "he  was  not  ready  for  aU 
things.  He  was  not  ready  to  die.  Free-thinking  and  free-drinking 
were  the  ruin  of  Jack  Montgomery.  With  all  his  vaunting,  he  died 
a  most  fearful  and  truly  miserable  death."  —  "  I  knew  he  was  an 
infKlel,"  said  I. —"He  was  so,"  replied  Kennedy,  "until  a  few 
hours  before  his  death  ;  and  whether  his  dying  declarations  were 
truly  penitential,  or  the  eifects  of  terror,  is  know^n  only  to  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts.  How  often,  during  our  connection  at  the  uni- 
versity, have  I  walked  and  conversed  with  poor  Montgomery  for 
hours  together,  of  a  moonlight  night,  upon  this  interesting  topic ' 
With  the  exception  of  this  melancholy  feature  in  his  character, 
Montgomery  was  an  amiable  man,  until  he  fell  into  habits  of  intem- 
perance. There  was,  as  you  are  well  aware,  all  that  disparity 
between  our  fortunes,  that  lies  betwixt  affluence  and  poverty.  He 
was  kind  to  me,  and  I  made  him  the  only  return  in  my  power,  —  T 
wept  over  his  miserable  unbelief,  and  prayed  unceasingly  for  his 
conversion.  I  urged  every  reason  upon  his  mind,  with  which  my 
limited  reading  had  supplied  me  ;  and,  at  last,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, assumed  his  vagaries  to  be  true.  Suppose  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  ai'e  false,  —  revelation  is  a  legendary  tale,  — Christ, 
Calvary,  the  resurrection,  the  judgment  day  are  all  illusion,  —  there 
is  no  God,  —  yet  the  dread  of  death  is  so  very  general,  that  we  give 
to  it,  by  common  consent,  the  appellation  of  the  hng  of  terrors. 
Many,  who  are  summoned  to  lay  aside  their  crazy,  time-worn  tab- 
ernacles, filled  with  disease  and  suffering,  are  yet  unwilling  to  com- 
ply !  They  have  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  its  dregs  —  there  is 
nothing  there.  They  know,  that  an  eternal  sleep  will  terminate 
their  sufferings,  and  they  proclaim,  that  death  is  that  eternal  sleep. 
Why,  then,  shrink  from  its  cold  yet  comforting  embrace  ?  Beca\ise 
there  is  still  a  lurking,  inextinguishable  principle  within,  wbich 
whispers  in  their  ears  —  If  that  sleep  should  not  be  eternal  —  what 
then?  Death,  after  all,  takes  most  men  by  surprise.  If  a  doubt 
remain  upon  the  infidel's  mind  of  entire  annihilation,  that  doubt, 
however  it  may  fail  to  interrupt  his  career,  while  health  and  fortune 
are  at  command,  —  in  a  dying  hour  will  expand,  till  it  burst  tr»# 
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ag-onized  heart  with  despair  and  madness."  —  "  These  are  undoubt* 
edly  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,"  said  I.  "I  perceive,  that 
your  views  have  undergone  no  change,  friend  Kennedy.  Do  you 
recollect  some  lines,  which  you  wrote  at  the  university,  contrasting 
the  last  hours  of  a  Christian  and  an  InfideU"  — "  I  have  an  imper- 
fect recollection  of  them,"  he  replied.  —  "You  gave  me  a  copy 
Bome  twenty  years  ago,"  said  T,  "  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  I  can 
readily  find  thera  among  my  papers."  —  I  made  the  search,  and  soon 
plated  before  him  upon  the  table, 

THE  CROSS  AND  CRESCENT. 

« 

In  Holy  Land,  the  fight  was  done, 

And  those  who  lost  and  those  who  won 

In  mingled  carnage  lay  ; 
The  sun  its  parting  lustre  gave, 
While  sacred  Jordan's  modest  wave 

Blushed  in  its  evening  ray. 

And,  when  the  moon  o'er  Hermon  rose, 
Casting  abroad  on  friends  and  foes 

Her  cold,  impartial  beam. 
Christian  and  Moor,  promiscuous  throng, 
Crescent  and  Cross  were  swept  along 

In  Jordan's  hallowed  stream. 

There  rode,  upon  the  Moorish  side, 
A  chief,  that  day,  in  turbaned  pride, 

As  frank  as  Moor  can  be  : 
A  braver  Moslem  never  laid 
O'er  Christian  foe  Damascus  blade 

In  holy  chivalry. 

A  gallant  barb  the  Moor  bestrode, 
And  round  the  bloody  field  he  rode, 

Like  tiger  for  his  prize  : 
True  to  his  idol  god,  he  bore 
A  Koran  at  his  belt  before. 

His  guide  to  sensual  skies. 

Athwart  his  way,  his  feet  unshod. 
With  scrip  and  staff,  a  pilgrim  trod. 

Who  sought  the  holy  shrine  : 
That  pilgrim  left  his  native  shore. 
With  Richard,  and  his  good  claymore, 

To  tight  in  Palestine. 

"Down,  pajTiim,  down,"  he  cried,  "and  try 
Who  best  can  fight,  and  calmest  die, 
Where  Jordan's  waters  flow  J  " 
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To  earth,  like  light,  the  Moslem  came, 
In  wrath  invoked  the  prophet's  name, 
And  rushed  upon  his  foe. 

His  scrip  the  pilgrim  cast  aside, 

And  bared  his  blade  ;  "  For  him,"  he  criea, 

"  The  cross  who  freely  bore  !" 
Each  gave  one  parting  stroke  and  fell, 
Pilgrim  and  Moorish  infidel ! 

They  fell,  to  rise  no  more ! 

With  flushing  cheek  and  throbbing  hean, 
Each  marks  his  eddying  life-blood  parti 

To  each  his  heaven  is  nigh .' 
Say,  Moor,  can  wine  or  woman's  smile 
Thy  pangs  allay,  thy  fears  beguile  ? 

Or  can  thy  prophet  lie '? 

Oh !  mark  that  wretched  paynim  now, 
While  rjt.ge  and  anguish  rend  his  brow  1 

His  prophet,  once  adored, 
Despised  and  cursed  ;  his  Koran  rent ; 
His  nerveless  hand,  with  vain  intent, 

Grasps  at  his  broken  sword ! 

Those  lips,  no  more  in  rage  set  fast, 
Supinely  part ;  the  strife  is  past ; 

The  flickering  purple  flies! 
His  haggard  eyeballs  fiercely  glare, 
For  Death  has  set  his  signet  there, 

He  bites  the  dust,  and  dies! 

That  wounded  pilgrim  marked  him  not ; 
This  world  its  cares  and  joys  forgot ; 

"  Thy  will  be  done,"  he  cried  ; 
Against  a  palm  his  shoulders  braced ; 
Before  him  there  his  falchion  placed. 

Its  hilt  the  cross  supplied. 

Upon  that  cross  his  thoughts  reposed ; 

His  hands  were  clasped,  his  eyes  were  closed  ' 

And  o'er  his  brow  was  seen 
A  ray  of  mild,  celestial  light ; 
So  smiles  the  pensive  queen  of  night 

O'er  Arnon's  wave  serene. 

When  fled  the  spirit  none  might  know, 
By  flush,  or  pang,  or  mortal  throe  ; 

There  came  no  sob  or  sigh : 
And  less  the  parted  pilgrim  seemed 
Like  dead  man's  corse,  than  one  who  dreamed 

Of  brighter  realms  on  high. 
vuL.  n.  15 
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The  faithless,  like  the  pa^an,  die  ; 
The  hopeless  with  the  Moslem  lie : 

Who  spurn  that  holy  name, 
And  doubt  Jehovah's  awful  power. 
Shall  find  their  doubt  in  dying  hour, 

Despair,  and  rage,  and  shame. 

Calm  as  the  breath  that  gently  blows 
The  soft  perfume  of  Sharon's  rose. 

Abroad  in  summer  skies, 
So  from  the  world  the  just  shall  part : 
The  broken  and  the  contrite  heart, 

That  God  will  not  despise. 

He  read  the  stanzas  with  manifest  pleasure,  and  a  faint  olush 
came  over  his  features,  as  he  returned  me  the  manuscript.—"! 
see  the  poet  is  not  quite  extinct,  friend  Kennedy,"  said  I.  —  "I 
have  but  little  time  for  poetry,"  he  replied ;  "  a  country  parson's 
life  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  sober  prose.  I  have  passed  from 
theory  to  practice  long  ago.  Those  lines  were  of  course  the 
offspring  of  fancy.  I  have  been  long  conversant  with  the  grave 
realities  of  life  —  I  have  often  witnessed  the  death  of  the  faithful 
disciple  and  of  the  impenitent  sinner.  I  have  seen  the  man  of 
vealth,  and  power,  and  worldly  courage,  shivering  like  an  aspen 
leaf  before  this  great  adversary ;  and  I  hav^  seen  the  poor,  contrite 
sinner  smiling  at  the  approach  of  the  king  of  terrors,  and  triumph- 
ing over  death  and  the  grave."  —  "  My  friend,"  said  I,  "  a  thought 
has  just  now  occurred  to  me ;  you  shall  pass  the  night  with  us,  and, 
in  the  morning,  I  will  leave  it  to  your  candor  to  declare,  if  you  have 
or  have  not  been  compensated,  for  the  devotion  of  your  time  and 
attention.  There  is  in  this  city,  at  the  present  moment,  an  intelli- 
gent man,  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  who,  I  am  informed,  can 
relate,  in  a  plain,  sensible  manner,  and  upon  his  own  persona] 
experience,  a  narrative  of  considerable  interest,  and  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  gospel  in  a  trying  hour.  I  think 
I  can  find  him  out,  and  persuade  him  to  comply  with  my  request." 
—  My  friend  consented,  and  I  went  forth  to  complete  the  arrangij- 
ment. 

On  my  return,  I  informed  my  friend  Kennedy,  that  I  had  bee  n 
successful,  and  that  Bill  Atherton  had  promised  to  be  with  \is,  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  and  give  us  a  narrative  of  the  .'ircum- 
stances  to  which  I  had  referred.  —  "And  pray,  who  is  Bill 
Atherton?"  inquired  my  wife  and  children.  —  "You  will  see  for 
yourselves,"  I  replied,  "when  he  arrives.  As  I  have  already 
informed  you,  he  is  a  man  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.     His  dresi 
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and  appearance  may  surprise  you  perhaps,  and  his  manners  may 
possibly  partake  of  the  roughness  of  the  element,  upon  which  he 
has  been  tossed  for  thirty  years.  He  is  a  common  sailor  ,  and,  that 
we  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  recital,  we  must  put  him  com- 
pletely  at  his  ease,  by  our  unceremonious  reception.  We  must 
treat  him  precisely  as  a  sailor  would  like  to  be  treated."  — 
"  Sha'n't  I  get  him  some  tobacco,  father  1"  said  my  youngest  boy. 
— "  No,  no,  my  Httle  fellow,"  I  replied  ;  "  we  shall  get  on  well 
enough  without  that." 

The  tea  service  had  scarcely  been  removed,  when  Bill  Atherton, 
punctual  to  his  appointment,  rang  the  door-bell,  and  was  ushered 
into  the  parlor.  He  was  a  square-framed,  thick-set,  broad-shoul- 
dered man,  with  dark  complexion  and  weather-beaten  features. 
He  seemed  about  five  and  fifty  years  old.  — I  welcomed  him  in  the 
most  cordial  manner,  and  introduced  him  to  my  friend  Kennedy, 
and  the  members  of  my  family,  while  my  elder  boy  handed  him  a 
chair.  —  "  You  had  better  take  off  your  great  coat,"  said  my  wife. 
"  It 's  my  pea-jacket,  ma'am,"  said  he,  with  a  little  embarrassment, 
as  he  seated  himself,  and  began  to  twirl  his  thumbs.  This  litttle 
incident  and  Bill  Atherton's  peculiar  tone  of  voice  had  well  nigh 
upset  the  gravity  of  my  children.  It  was  decidedly  the  most 
sonorous  guttural  that  I  had  ever  heard. 

"You  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  sea,"  said  I. — 
'  Rather  an  old  salt,  your  honor,"  he  replied.  "  And  you  have  seen 
a  great  deal  of  the  world,"  I  continued. —  '"Most  every  corner 
on't,  sir,"  he  rejoined. —  "  My  friend,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  myself, 
are  very  desirous  of  hearing  an  account  of  your  voyage  in  the 
Volante."  —  "  It 's  rather  an  ugly  yarn  to  spin,  that,  your  honor," 
replied  Bill  Atherton,  as  he  shook  his  head,  and  continued  twirling 
his  thumbs.  "  I  've  told  that  story  over  a  number  of  times,  and  1 
never  slept  sound  arter  telling  it  yet."  —  "  We  are  very  unwilling 
to  give  you  any  trouble,"  said  I ;  "  but  we  should  esteem  it  a  favor, 
if  you  would  give  us  the  narrative."  —  Bill  Atherton  unbuttoned 
his  pea-jacket,  and  taking  half  a  handful  of  tobacco  from  his  right 
cheek,  to  the  astonishment  of  my  wife  and  children  deposited  it 
carefully  upon  the  corner  of  the  white  marble  mantle,  and,  resuming 
his  seat,  recommenced  the  business  of  twirling  his  thumbs.  After 
collecting  his  thoughts  for  some  time,  he  scratched  his  head  with 
his  left  hand,  pulled  up  the  waistband  of  his  breeches  with  the  right, 
and  proceeded  as  follows  :  — 

"When  I  was  first  afore  the  mast,  —  quite  a  youngster, — I 
could  reel  off  a  story  at  no  rate.  My  thoughts  were  bright  enough 
then.     But  I  'm  an  oldish  sort  of  a  fellow  now,  and  you  must  maka 
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allowance  for  a  poor  sailor,  that's  had  no  laming."  —  "Idca't 
doubt,"  said  my  wife,  "  Mr.  Atherton,  that  we  shall  be  greatly 
interested  in  the  story."  I  perceived,  however,  that  she  had  no 
little  apprehension  of  a  failure.  Bill  Atherton  was  as  evidently 
cheered  by  my  wifp's  encouraging  remark,  as  was  the  "  last 
minstrel,"  by  the  fair  words  of  the  ladies  of  Branksome,  and  imme- 
diately resumed  his  narrative  with  increasing  confidence. 

"  'Twas  an  odd  sort  of  a  craft.  I  'd  been  used  all  my  days 
to  square-rigged  vessels,  ships  and  brigs,  ye  see.  But  an  old 
messmate  persuaded  me  to  go  aboard  the  steam-packet  Vol  ante, 
Captain  Black,  for  Chirleston.  I'd  been  home  from  sea  over  a 
month ;  so  Ithought  I  'd  e'en  take  my  chance,  as  it  didn't  seem  to 
be  very  easy  to  get  a  foreign  vige,  and  I  could  n't  well  afford  to  be 
landlubbering  it  about  New  York  no  longer.  —  When  I  first  saw 
that  sort  o'  craft,  it  seemed  to  me  the  oddest  thing  in  natur  to  go 
to  sea  in.  Afore  I  shipped,  I  'd  never  been  aboard  one  on  'em  in 
all  my  life ;  and  when  we  was  a  getting  under  way,  I  couldn't,  for 
the  soul  on  me,  help  laughing  right  out.  I  'd  been  used  to  loosen- 
ing fore-topsail,  weighing  anchor,  and  all  that ;  here  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  let  go  the  ropes,  and  a  sort  of  a  black- 
srniih  with  a  leather  apron,  I  thought  he  was,  —  they  called  him  an 
ingineer,  —  pried  upon  a  crow-bar,  and  away  she  went,  like  a 
stream  o'  chalk.  I  didn't  see,  at  first,  what  there  was  for  a  sailor 
to  do ;  but  the  first  mate  soon  set  me  to  work  a  stowing  away  the 
bandboxes  and  trunks.  I  could  hardly  get  along  for  the  women  folks 
and  waiters.  I  should  have  felt  more  at  home  among  bunt-lines 
and  reef-tackles  any  day.  Howsomever,  I  was  in  for  it.  'Twas 
about  half-past  four  o'clock,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  the  seventh 
day  of  October,  we  left  the  wharf  in  New  York.  'Twas  pleasant 
weather,  and  the  wind  about  south-west,  rather  light.  The  pilot 
took  us  through  Buttermilk  Channel,  and  left  us  just  arter  we  had 
got  by  Governor's  Island.  We  had  a  crew  of  forty-three,  includingr 
the  ingineers  and  firemen,  and  about  ninety  passengers.  I  never 
saw  so  many  happy  faces  aboard  ship,  as  when  we  first  left  the 
wharf.  *  But  they  looked  a  little  down  in  the  mouth  afore  long,  for 
in  less  than  an  hour  arter  we  started,  the  Volante  was  fast  aground 
on  the  Romer  Shoal."  —  "Was  Captain  Black  at  the  whee  I"  I 
inquired.  — "  No,  your  honor,"  replied  Bill  Atherton  ;  "  he  wasn't 
at  the  wheel,  when  she  grounded.  I  never  knew  where  he  was 
at  that  tmie,  until  an  old  shipmate  showed  me  Captain  Black's 
dffence,  about  a  week  ago.  He  says  he  had  gone  below  to  get  out 
the  silver  for  supper,  and  to  let  the  steward  know  how  many  there 
was  aboard  to  set  down.     So,  ye  see,  while  they  was  a  looking 
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over  the  list  and  a  counting-  out  the  spoons,  the  man  at  the  wheel 
—  somebody  called  him  a  '  beetle-head' — run  us  upon  the  Romer  as 
slick  as  a  whistle.  —  When  Captain  Black  come  up,  and  saw  the 
Volante  heading  off  to  the  eastward,  and  headway  nearly  stopped, 
he  cried  out  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  '  Hard  a-port !'  and  the  steers- 
man answered  that  the  helm  was  hard  a-port,  but  she  wouldn't 
mind  it.  By  this  time,  *  Beetle-head,'  as  they  called  him,  had 
burrowed  the  boat  pretty  well  into  the  shoal,  for  the  ingines  was 
kept  a  working  all  the  time.  The  blacksmith  —  I  mean  the  ingi- 
neer  —  asked  Captain  Black  if  he  shouldn't  work  her  off,  stam 
first,  or,  as  an  old  salt  would  call  it,  boxhaul  her.  So  CaptaiR 
Black  told  him  he  should  n't.  After  he  had  pushed  her  pretty  hard 
on,  and  found  she  wouldn't  go  over,  he  altered  his  mind,  and  told 
the  ingineer  to  take  his  own  way,  and  back  her  off;  and  we  shifted 
the  wood  and  chain-cable  to  the  larboard  side  to  give  her  a  list. 
But  the  tide  was  ebb,  and  'twould  n't  do.  So  the  passengers  had 
time  enough  to  take  their  supper  on  the  Romer  Shoal,  and  there 
was  no  need  of  any  more  hurry  about  the  spoons ;  for  we  let  the 
fires  burn  out,  and  hung  on  for  five  hours.  'T  was  a  peck  o'  trouble 
from  the  very  beginning.  About  this  time,  the  third  ingineer,  in 
attempting  to  shut  one  of  the  cocks,  scalded  himself  and  two  other 
hands  pretty  bad.  About  seven  o'clock,  we  was  boarded  by  a  Sandy 
Hook  pilot,  and  Captain  Black  axed  him  to  stay  by,  till  we  'd  passed 
the  Hook. 

"About  half  arter  ten  that  night,  when  the  tide  had  riz,  the  cap- 
tain ordered  the  square-sail  hoisted,  and  laid  aback,  —  that  looked 
natural. — The  ingines  was  set  agoing,  and  off  she  went.  Some 
folks  thought  we  could  have  got  off  in  the  same  way,  when  she  first 
touched  the  shoal.  The  Volante  was  a  monstrous  long  craft,  about 
I  »vo  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and  carried  a  terrible  weight  of 
machinery  right  a-midships ;  and,  when  she  struck  so  hard  forward, 
't  was  plain  enough  she  'd  stick  faster  a-midships.  How  they  ever 
expected  to  mend  the  matter,  by  shoving  the  heaviest  part  on  her 
onto  the  shoal,  I  could  n't  see.  We  got  off  at  last,  however,  as  I 
told  ye,  past  the  Hook ;  the  pilot  left  us,  and  we  proceeded  on  our 
vige.  'T  was  n't  thought  the  Volante  had  received  any  injury  by 
running  on  the  Romer,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  there  was  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  aboard.  Some  was  afraid  the  wind  would 
rise  ;  some  said  the  boat  was  on  fire ;  others  thought  she  'd  get 
hogged  on  the  shoal,  and  maybe  spring  a-leak.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  swearing  about  it.  Some  cursed  the  captain  for  not  being 
at  the  wheel,  and  others  cursed  the  shoal  for  being  where  it  was. 
Some  turned  in,  and  some  kept  up  all  night,  and  nr  ade  themselves  as 
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comfortable  as  they  could,  by  smokinj^  and  driiikinn-."  —  *' Waa 
lh«;re  a  bar  on  board  the  Volante?"  inquired  ray  frietjd  Ki-nnedy.— 
''  Sartin,"  replied  Bill  Alherton,  "  sartin,  your  honor:  pretty  well 
stocked  it  was,  I  reckon.  Why,  "t  would  be  thought  about  as  much 
irreglar  for  one  o'  them  are  steam  craft  to  leave  port  without  plenty 
o'  liquor,  as  for  an  Indiaman  to  put  to  sea  without  a  cable  and 
anch(jr.  There  was  among  the  passengers  a  couple  of  old  sea-cap- 
tains, who  seemed  rather  oneasy  from  the  time  we  got  on  the 
Romer  ;  'specially  one  on  'em,  a  Captain  Slater,  I  think  they  called 
him.  He  got  out  of  his  beth,  and  cautioned  the  man  at  the  w^heel 
not  to  run  too  near  the  land  off  Barnegat  light.  I  don't  s'pose  he 
meant  to  interfere,  but  Captain  Black  didn't  like  him  none  the 
better  for  that.  All  went  on  pretty  well  till  next  day,  Sunday, 
about  noon,  when  the  wind  hauled  to  the  north-east,  and  began  to 
stiffen.  I  thought  we  should  have  a  bit  of  a  storm.  About  that 
time  one  of  the  great  tea-kettles  or  boilers  got  out  o'  kelter  ;  so  we 
had  to  make  steam  with  t'  other  alone,  and  set  the  square-sail.  To 
enable  the  blacksmith  to  mend  the  kettle.  Captain  Black  put  the 
boat  afore  the  wind,  and  stood  about  south-west.  Slater  told  him 
he  'd  get  on  a  lee  shore,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  if  he  steered  so.  —  Cap- 
tain Black  got  his  back  up,  and  told  him  he  'd  manage  the  boat 
himself.  About  midnight  we  got  both  kettles  agoing  again.  We 
kept  heaving  the  lead,  and  soon  shoaled  into  eleven  fathoms.  Four 
o'clock,  Monday  morning,  the  mate's  watch  was  called,  and  we 
shifted  our  course  to  south-south-east,  until  about  seven  o'clock, 
when  we  got  a  sight  of  land  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Cape  Hatte- 
ras.  The  sea  was  rough  enough,  and  the  wind  blew  a  gale.  A 
good  many  of  the  passengers  came  up  afore  day,  because  the  watei 
had  worked  into  their  beths.  Captain  Slater  got  proper  oneasy. 
Said  he  to  Captain  Black,  '  I  warned  you  of  this  last  night ;  you 
see  you  're  ou  a  lee  shore,  and  it's  all  your  fault.  How  will  you 
get  her  off?'  — '  Why,'  said  Captain  Black,  '  with  her  wheels,  to  be 
Bure ;  so  long  as  the  ingine  will  work.  I  "11  keep  her  off  any  shore !' 
—  'Well,'  said  Slater,  —  and  he  looked  pretty  solemn,  I  tell  ye, — 
'well,'  said  he,  'we  must  make  the  best  of  it.'  —  The  sea  raged 
like  all  possessed,  and  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane.  Matters  looked 
bad  enough.  The  passengers  got  to  be  frightened,  and  the  oldest 
salt  aboard  thought  there  was  good  reason  for 't.  When  a  sea 
^ruck  the  Volante,  you  could  see  her  bend  and  quiver  from  stem  to 
starn.  The  panels  of  the  ceiUng  began  to  drop  out  of  their  places. 
She  rolled  and  pitched  so  bad  all  Monday,  that  'twould  have 
been  impossible  to  cook  a  mouthful,  if  anybody  could  have  mustered 
sufficient  app*  tite  to  eat  it.     Very  few  of  the  passengers  ha4  much 
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desire  for  eating:,  I  can  tell  ye.  But  I  can't  say  as  much  about 
drinking.  They  held  on  to  that,  some  on  "em  ;  and  the  haider  it 
blew,  for  a  long  while,  the  more  of  a  thriving  trade  the  bar-keeper 
had  of  it.  Poor  fellow  !  he  went  to  Davy's  locker ;  and  he  'd  no 
lime  to  calculate  his  profits  unless  'twas  in  another  world. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  a  saying,  the  storm  was  a  raging  bad  enough. 
'T  was  a  perfect  tempest.  I  never  sailed  over  an  uglier  sea.  Cap- 
tain Black  ordered  jib  and  foresail  to  be  reefed,  supposing  he  might 
need  'em.  About  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  one  of  tlie 
ingineers  told  Captain  Black  that  both  boilers  had  gi'n  out.  He 
ordered  the  jib  and  foresail  set,  the  reefs  turned  out,  and  the  boat's 
head  to  land,  to  beach  her.  It  soon  appeared  to  be  the  ingineer's 
blunder ;  the  boilers  had  n't  gi'n  out,  but  one  on  'em  had  got  out 
o'  kelter,  jest  as  it  did  afore.  The  ingineer  soon  fixed  it,  and  the 
captain  then  ordered  jib  and  foresail  taken  in,  and  tried  to  work  her 
otf  shore  with  the  ingines.  But,  ye  see,  we  'd  lost  a  bit  by  this 
manoeuvre,  and  soon  found  ourselves  among  the  Wimble  Shoals. 
Some  of  the  passengers  began  to  get  the  boats  ready  for  launching ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me,  that  no  boat  could  live  in  such  a  sea.  In  pass- 
ing the  Wimble  Shoals,  we  received  the  shock  of  three  terrible 
heavy  rollers  on  the  larboard  beam.  They  stove  in  our  after-gang- 
way, and  some  of  the  state-room  windows.  We  then  proceeded  to 
knock  av/ay  some  of  the  forward  bulwarks,  that  the  sea  might  have 
a  fair  breach  through,  for  fear  some  of  the  seas  might  fill  the  deck 
and  cabin. 

"  'Twixt  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  arternoon,  'twas  discov- 
ered that  the  boat  had  sprung  a-leak.  It  soon  got  about  among  the 
passengers,  and  produced  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  Everybody, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  asking  all  sorts  of  questions,  that 
nobody  could  answer.  We  tried  the  ingine-pump,  but  the  leak  con- 
tinued to  gain  upon  us.  All  hands  were  then  set  to  bailing  and 
pumping  —  passengers  as  well  as  crew,  and  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex.  Those,  who  were  sick,  forgot  their  feeble  health,  and 
fell  to  with  the  strongest.  We  had  a  large  number  of  lady  passen 
gers,  and  every  one  on  'em  had  a  basin,  or  a  pitcher,  or  a  bucket, 
and  worked  for  life.  We  was  all  on  a  footing  then,  your  honor, — ■ 
't  was  no  time  to  think  of  their  fine  clothes,  or  the  rings  on  their 
fingers.  Captain  Slater,  who  seemed  to  be  an  able  seaman,  asked 
for  a  light,  and  went  below  with  a  Captain  Dale,  another  passenger, 
to  find  the  leak ;  but  they  could  n't  find  it,  and  it  continued  to  gain 
upon  us  fast. 

*'  We  all  felt  pr<^.tty  bad ;  night  was  coming  on,  and  man's  help 
aeemed  to  be  s  miserable  reed.     About  eight  o'clock  that  night,  tlie 
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leak  had  risen  so  high  as  to  put  out  the  furnace  fires.  Stetm  could 
do  no  more  for  us ;  and  it  now  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  run  the 
Volante  ashore,  as  the  only  means  of  safety.  When  it  was  under- 
stood, that  this  was  resolved  on,  the  stoutest  heart  quailed.  The 
poor  mothers  wept  over  their  children,  and  husbands,  brothers,  and 
fathers,  felt,  no  doubt,  as  though  their  hour  of  separation  was  at 
hand,  *  There  were  some,  who  cursed  and  swore ;  others  seemed 
frantic ;  some  flew  to  the  bar  for  liquor ;  some  went  to  prayers  ; 
and  others  seemed  stupefied.  Among  all  this  confusion  I  saw  very 
little  liiie  composure  in  any  part  of  the  boat.  There  was  a  sick 
clergyman  aboard,  a  Mr.  Jones:  he  had  his  wife  with  him;  they 
were  going  to  Augusta.  He  was  in  his  beth,  and  he  never 
looked  more  calm,  I  reckon,  in  his  pulpit,  than  he  did  that  horrible 
night.  A  number  were  gathered  round  him,  and  after  having  a 
chapter  read  to  him,  he  offered  up  a  prayer,  which,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  his  features,  seemed  to  Uft  up  his  soul  above  the 
tempest. 

"  Some  time  before  this,  the  bar  was  closed.  During  the  even- 
ing, a  number  of  the  passengers,  who  were  in  liquor  at  the  time, 
and  were  resolved  to  have  more,  made  a  rush  upon  the  bar,  to  break 
it  open,  and  succeeded.  There  were  some,  who  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  bar-keeper  to  destroy  his  liquors;  but  he  couldn't 
make  up  his  mind  to  such  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of  his  property. 
Poor  fellow  !  I  've  told  ye  already,  that  he  did  n't  live  to  enjoy  his 
gains.  They  then  called  the  second  mate,  who  laid  about  him- with 
a  heavy  hand,  and  the  contents  of  the  demijohns,  bottles,  and  kegs, 
were  soon  mixed  with  the  salt  water." 

"Mr.  Atherton,"  said  I,  "it  has  been  currently  reported,  that 
Captain  Black  was  intoxicated.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that 
point?"  —  "Please  your  honor,"  said  he,  "you  can  judge  as  well  as 
I.  I  'd  a  little  rather  not  give  any  opinion  about  it.  Captain  Slater 
and  ten  other  passengers  have  published  a  certificate  that  he  was 
intoxicated.  He  says  he  wasn't,  and  that  he  only  drank  two 
glasses  of  Port  wine  and  water,  and  two  of  cordials.  Captain 
Black  has  published  the  afiidavits  of  six  or  seven  of  his  crew  to 
prove  that  he  wasn't  intoxicated." — "Had  the  captain  any  private 
store  of  liquors  in  his  state-room,  or  was  there  any  liquor  upon 
deckl"  inquired  Mr.  Kennedy. — "I  don't  know  that  he  had," 
replied  Bill  Atherton.  —  "  There  was  a  keg  of  spirit  brought  up  for 
the  firemen  and  the  rest  of  the  crew.  I  don't  know  that  the  captain 
drank  any  on  it.  He  says,  as  I  have  told  you,  that  he  drank  noth- 
ing but  Port  wine  and  cordials."  —  "Noah,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy 
^  waa  drunken,  after  he  became  a  husbandman,  on  the  pure  juice 
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of  the  graps,  on  unenforced  wine.  If  he  had  permitted  a  bai  to  be 
kept  on  board  the  ark,  and  had  himself  drunk  Port  wine  and  cor- 
dials, his  navigation  might  not  have  been  so  successful  as  it  was. "  — 
"Were  the  other  captains,  Slater  and  Dale,  addicted  to  liqjorl" 
said  I.  —  "Captain  Black,  in  his  defence,"  replied  Bill  Atherton, 
"stated,  that  Captain  Dale  was  intoxicated;  but  nobody  ever  said 
anything  of  the  sort  about  Captain  Slater."  —  "  You  have  said," 
observed  Mr.  Kennedy,  "  that  Captain  Slater  and  ten  other  passen- 
gers have  published  a  statement,  that  Captain  Black  was  intoxi- 
•jated.  Was  anything  said  about  Captain  Black's  intoxication  dur- 
ing the  voyage?"  —  "O  yes,  your  honor,"  replied  Bill  Atheiton. 
"  I  was  a-going  on  to  tell  ye.  We  had  set  the  square-sail,  and 
't  was  no  sooner  set  than  it  split  from  foot  to  head  ;  so  we  hauled  it 
down  ;  and  as  the  fires  were  out,  we  made  slow  progress  towards 
the  shore,  and  you  can  have  no  idee  of  the  misery  on  every  counte- 
nance. Everything  that  could  be  torn  up  for  lashing,  was  rent  into 
strips,  chiefly  the  blankets,  and  tied  round  the  men  „nd  women, 
ready  to  lash,  who  still  kept  on  bailing.  Captain  Black  was  then 
in  the  wheel-house.  Captain  Slater  came  up,  and  told  him  ne  had 
come  to  take  charge  of  the  boat.  '  What  for?'  said  Captain  Black. 
— '  Because  you  are  intoxicated,'  said  Captain  Slater.  '  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  Clear  out.'  "  —  "And  pray,"  said  Mr. 
Kennedy,  "what  did  he  reply?"  — "  Why,"  said  Bill  Aiherton, 
"he  looked  up,  and  says  he,  ^Who  says  soV  —  Captain  Slater 
then  told  him  Mr.  Motley,  the  mate,  said  so ;  and  being  called  by 
Captain  Blaok,  Motley  said  that  the  passengers  said  so.  1  've  heard 
Captain  Slater  say  that  Captain  Black  resisted  a  little  at  first,  but 
finally  gave  up  the  command,  and  did  not  resume  it :  this,  Captain 
Black  denies  in  his  defence.  One  thing  is  sartin,  if  we  had  not 
carried  liquor,  and  had  not  had  a  bar  aboard  the  Volante,  we  should 
have  been  spared  all  this  dispute  about  who  was  drunk  and  who 
wasn't. 

"  The  water  was  over  the  cabin  floor.  Some  began  to  think  of 
launching  the  boats.  About  eleven  at  night,  all  w^ere  obliged  to 
leave  the  cabin,  as  the  boat  had  settled  so  that  her  deck  was  nearly 
flush  with  the  water.  About  this  time,  those  on  the  forecastle 
shouted.  Land!  land!  —  But  there  was  no  land,  —  nothing  but  tho 
roaring  breakers  to  be  seen  right  ahead.  Just  afore  we  struck, 
two  of  the  passengers,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  sailors, 
atten-pted  to  sive  their  lives  in  one  of  the  quarter  boats.  There 
came  a  sea,  and  swept  it  from  the  davits  in  a  jiffy,  and  carried  off 
one  of  the  poor  fellows,  who  was  instantly  swallowed  up  in  the 
•urge.     Mr.  Motley,  the  mate,  and  several  of  the  passengers,  ten  or 
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twelve  of  them,  oegan  to  launch  the  long-boat.  'T  was  stark  mad- 
ne.ss,  your  honor  ;  we  was  right  in  with  the  breakers  ;  the  long-boat 
WHS  swamped  in  an  instant,  and  the  whole  that  were  in  her  perished. 

"■h  seemed  every  moment  that  we  should  strike  among  the 
breakers.  They  were  close  under  our  bows,  and  looked  like  the 
very  jaws  of  death.  'Twas  a  dreadful  scene, — the  moon  broke 
through  the  clouds  now  and  then,  and  gave  us  a  clear  view  of  the 
whole  misery.  The  passengers,  all  looking  for  the  means  of  safety, 
had  gathered  into  groups.  Here  was  a  man  and  his  wife  ;  there  a 
mother  and  her  daughters  ;  in  one  place  were  gathered  a  whole 
family  of  six  persons  ;  in  another  stood  a  solitary,  unprotected 
female,  who  was  returning  home  to  her  friends. 

"  Just  at  this  time,  a  young  man,  who  had  a  life-preserver,  had 
strapped  it  under  his  arms,  and  was  congratulating  himself  upon 
his  good  fortune.  Another,  who  was  evidently  intoxicated,  and  who 
was  cursing  and  swearing,  told  him  he  would  n't  give  a  pinch  of 
snuff  for  his  life-presei-ver,  and  said  he  wouldn't  take  it  for  his  own, 
and  boasted  that  he  had  prepared  himself  for  the  worst,  long  before, 
and  had  a  much  better  life-preserver  in  his  own  stomach,  (meaning 
his  grog.)  At  this  moment,  Mr.  Jones,  the  clergyman,  that  I  told 
ye  of,  drew  near  the  spot.  Though  very  feeble,  he  was  supporting 
his  wife  as  well  as  he  was  able.  He  wore  the  same  calm  expression 
that  I  had  noticed  before.  We  were  then  just  in  the  breakers,  and 
some  one  exclaimed,  'She'll  strike  in  a  moment, — there's  no 
hope  !'  —  when  the  clergyman  replied,  '  He  that  ti-usts  in  Jesus  is 
safe,  even  amid  the  perils  of  the  sea  .''  " 

Bill  Atherton  paused  in  his  narrative,  and  my  friend  Kennedy 
wiped  the  tear  from  his  eye.  "  This  holy  man,"  said  he,  after  a 
short  interval,  "  had  indeed  a  life-preserver,  sufficient  to  bear  him 
safely  over  the  bitter  waters  of  this  painful  life  to  the  confines  of 
eternity  and  the  bosom  of  his  God." 

We  sat  in  silence  for  some  time.  Perceiving  that  we  expected 
to  hear  the  residue  of  this  distressing  narration,  Bill  Atherton  shook 
his  head,  and  recommenced  as  follows:  —  "It's  hard  telling  the 
rest  on  't,  your  honor.  —  Let 's  make  it  as  short  as  we  can.  —  She 
struck  at  last,  and,  immediately  heeling  to  windward,  presented  her 
exposed  deck  to  the  force  of  the  winds  and  waves.  This  was  indeed 
a  moment  of  unspeakable  horror.  The  first  great  surge  that  came 
combing  over  us,  swept  off  its  victims,  how  many  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
I  noticed,  when  it  had  passed  over,  that  the  good  clergyman  and  his 
wife  were  both  gone."  —  "  Gone  to  the  mansions  of  the  just  made 
perfect,"  exclaimed  my  friend  Kennedy,  with  evident  emotion. — 
'*  No  doubt  on  't,  your  honor,"  said  honest  Bill  Atherton.  —  "  Many 
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of  the  passengers,  and  particularly  the  ladies,  rushed  forwaid  after 
the  first  wave  had  passed  over  us.  —  Then  there  came  another,  and 
once  more  swept  the  deck  ;  the  shrieks  of  the  victims  were  louder 
than  the  storm  or  the  crashing  timbers  of  the  Volante.  When  that 
wave  had  passed,  I  looked  round  with  astonishment  and  horror,  as  I 
marked  the  monstrous  havoc  it  had  made.  There  were  few  remain- 
ing- then.  —  I  was  looking  towards  the  next  coming  w^ave.  I  saw 
it  strip  a  baby  from  its  mother's  arms,  —  the  poor  woman  sprang 
from  the  deck  with  a  loud  shriek,  and  leaped  into  the  foam,  after 
the  child.  Every  wave  did  its  work  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
scene  of  horror,  one  of  the  passengers,  in  the  vain  hope  of  calling 
assistance,  kept  on  tolling  the  steam-boat  bell. 

"  A  number  of  the  survivors  had  taken  shelter  on  the  lee-side  of 
the  boat,  in  the  passage,  that  leads  from  the  after  to  the  forward 
deck.  They  w^ere  chiefly  ladies  and  children,  and  some  few  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  the  charge  of  them.  There  were  thirty  or  forty 
collected  in  this  passage.  Escape  seemed  impossible.  The  decks 
were  swept  of  everything.  The  bulwarks  were  all  gone,  smack 
smooth.  Among  those  in  this  passage  was  a  gentleman,  supporting 
his  wife  on  one  arm,  and  one  of  his  daughters  on  the  other.  A  boy, 
about  twelve  years  old,  stood  by  his  side,  holding  upon  his  father's 
garments.  —  'Father,'  said  he,  'dear  father,  you  will  save  me, 
won't  you?  —  you  can  swim  to  the  shore  with  me,  can't  you, 
father?'  —  They  were  all  lost.  —  I  got  ashore  myself,  with  a  few 
others,  on  the  topgallant  forecastle.  Of  the  passengers,  tw^enty 
only  were  saved,  and  seventy  perished  in  the  deep. 

"  During  the  raging  of  the  tempest,  and  after  the  Volante  had 
struck  among  the  breakers,  one  of  the  lady  passengers,  who  had 
been  sw^ept  overboard,  was  seen  clinging  to  the  side,  and  imploring 
for  help.  Two  gentlemen,  at  great  hazard,  ventured  to  her  assis- 
tance, and  with  no  little  exertion  drew  her  on  board,  and  lashed  her 
to  a  piece  of  timber.  She  was  one  of  the  only  two  females,  who 
escaped  with  their  lives. 

"  With  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  the  island,  we  buried  such 
of  the  dead,  as  were  cast  upon  the  shore  ;  and  those  of  us,  whom 
the  tempest  had  spared,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  our  power,  turned 
away  from  the  scene  of  our  late  disaster,  and  bent  our  steps  in  the 
direction  of  our  several  homes." 

"  It  is  an  awful  and  a  most  impressive  lesson,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy, 
"and,  whether  this  disaster  be  attributable  to  the  unseaworthiness 
of  the  vessel,  or  the  drunkenness  of  the  captain,  or  the  fury  of  the 
Btorm,  or  to  all  these  causes  combined,  it  presents  before  us  a  most 
affecting  picture  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  hopes.     Here  were 
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ninety  human  beings  counting  with  all  confidence  upon  even  seaa 
and  prosperous  gales  ;  anticipating  the  speedy  completion  of  their 
schemes  of  pleasure  or  of  profit,  —  some  calculating,  with  unerring 
certainty,  upon  the  fortunate  consummation  of  their  commercial 
projects,  —  others  elate  with  the  delightful  assurance  of  ere  long 
embracing  their  friends,  their  parents,  their  wives,  their  husbands. 
How  solemn,  how  awful  the  contrast !  The  angel  of  death  was 
even  then  the  companion  of  their  melancholy  way,  ready,  at  the 
appointed  moment,  to  whisper  in  their  ears,  —  There  is  no  work, 
nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou 
goest.  Let  us,  then,  be  wise,  while  we  may  profit  by  our  wisdom. 
We  are  all  upon  the  voyage  of  life,  and  shall,  ere  long,  enter  upon 
the  broad  waters  of  eternity.  —  Let  each  one  gird  on  the  only  life- 
preserver,  which  can  sustain  him  in  every  trial,  —  the  whole  armor 
of  righteousness  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left,  remember- 
ing that  HE  WHO  TRUSTS  IN  JeSUS  IS  SAFE  EVEN  AMID  TKfi  P&RILK 
or  THE  SKA  !" 


AS  A  MEDICINE. 


Notisin',  ihorl  efits  entirt  annihilation,  can  be  more  acceptable  to  the  enetnies  of  th«  tetr.pere««« 
•tforra,  than  the  inconsistencies  of  its  friends.  The  opponents  of  this  righteous  tutertiDad  art 
orever  on  ihe  alen,  to  detect  the  slightest  deviation,  on  the  par:  of  its  advooales,  in  any  particular. 
However  insig-niticant  it  may  be.  The  rum-dealer,  who  carries  his  eipicTi:,ft  to  the  very  ceiltti  ot 
the  friends  oS  temperance,  should  he  there  discover  a  solitary  bottle  of  light  French  wine,  r.om.iH>le» 
its  proprietor  to  be  a  hypocritical  partaker  of  the  means'of  drunkenness,  a<  surely  as  ics  oftr- 
lealous  rinuosD  infers  a  mastodon  from  every  grinder  that  he  finds. 

We  object  not  to  a  good  word,  in  behalf  of  temperance,  from  the  wine-drinksr  himself;  though  ii 
unquestionably  acquires  additional  influence,  when  uttered  by  a  cold-water  mari.  No  r.pj-ireit 
inconsistency  has  been  more  frequently  trumpeted  abroad,  by  the  enemies,  and  occriion.'.ilf  b/  the 
frier.Qs  of  temperance,  than  the  conduct  of  the  rich,  who  call  upon  the  poor  to  ^ive  up  ;*'ci'-  cNf  ap 
tr.d  vu.s^j  irebriants,  while  they  themselves  refuse  to  relinquish  their  wine.  It  i>  i-i^'r.  uk-.s  t;:at 
tL:t  m6.Uti  should  be  correctly  stated.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  rich  and  poor  s^Td-jIcI  <ii;rr3n- 
der  their  wine,  and  every  other  intoxicating  material,  upon  those  altars  of  domestic  rtvoss  and 
nalion.il  concord,  whose  foundations  would  receive  additional  support  from  such  a  surrender  =.0  this. 
Nevertuelesi.  w;  perceive  nothing  more  of  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  rich  man,  who  drinks 
wine,  and  yet  calls  upon  the  poor  man  to  relinquish  his  rum,  tb\n  in  the  conduct  of  the  poor  man, 
who  resolves  to  be  drunk  with  rum,  until  the  rich  man  relinquishes  his  wine. 

Does  the  poor  man  say  that  wine  is  as  injurious  for  the  rich  man,  as  rum  is  for  himself?  Be  it  lo. 
The  poor  man's  language  is  this  —  You  and  I  are  bent  upon  destruction.  Total  abstinence  will 
relieve  us  both.  1  have  no  interest  in  you.  Op  the  whole,  I  had  a  little  rather  you  should  destroy 
vourself  than  not,  for  I  should  be  pleased  to  eitablisb  my  theory,  that  wine  will  kill.  Nevertheless, 
1  am  resolved  to  destroy  myself  with  rum,  unless  you  give  up  your  wine  I  However  extraordinary 
it  may  appear,  for  one,  who  is  poisoning  himself  w.  '1  arsenic,  gravely  to  advise  his  neighbor  lo 
abstain  from  the  use  of  Prussic  acid,  his  advice  is  not  the  less  excellent  on  that  account. 

It  cinnot  be  denied,  however,  that  all  those  advocates  of  temperance  are  destined  to  labor  to  veil 
little  purpose,  who  are  not.  in  faith  and  practice,  TOTAL-ABSTINENCE  MEN. 

How  far  even  the  medicinal  employment  of  any  alcoholic  liquor  may  hereafter  be  permitted  to 
form  an  exception,  from  this  practice  of  total  abstinence,  is  matter  for  grave  inquiry.  Medical  men 
—  we  speak  of  those  who  are  members  of  total-abstinence  societies— differ  in  their  opinions  upon 
this  important  point.  In  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  certain  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquor  are 
among  the  most  agreeable  materials  in  the  pharmacopcsia  ;  individuals,  who  would  call  in  the  doctor 
in  many  other  cases,  and  for  the  administration  of  most  other  medicines,  appear  to  feel  themselves 
abundantly  competent,  on  the  strength  of  their  previous  practice,  to  prescribe  for  themselves.  We 
are  confident,  that  no  unfrequenl  occasion  for  reproach  has  arisen  from  this  cause,  amoug  the 
professing'  friends  of  temperance. 


It  was  an  observation  of  my  grandmother,  that  nothing  is  more 
wonderful  than  that  we  wonder  at  all.  Few  things  are  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  wonder  by  rule.  So  jealous  are  certain  individuals  of 
their  reputation  for  taste  and  knowledge,  that  they  would  sooner  be 
detected  in  the  very  act  of  cutting  their  cousins  of  the  whole  blood 
for  the  heinous  crime  of  honest  poverty,  than  in  any  natural  expres- 
sion of  wonder  or  delight.  Nil  admirari  is  their  maxim  forever. 
They  have  dealt,  or  would  be  thought  to  have  dealt,  so  entirely 
with  the  sources  of  superlative  delight,  that  the  bare  possibility  of 
comparative  enjojnnent  is  abolished  altogether  from  their  code  of 
sensations.  No  dancing  is  entitled  to  commendation,  for  they  have 
witnessed  the  pirouettes  of  Madame  A^'estris  —  no  performance  on 
the  violin,  for  they  have  listened  to  Paganini. 

These  reflections  were  produced,  while  passing,  of  late,  through 
the  highest  hills  of  New  England.     At  every  house  imong  theae 
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mountains,  where  the  visitor  may  happen  to  repose,  an  album  is 
exhibited  before  him,  in  which,  if  it  suit  his  fancy,  he  may  enrol 
his  name,  his  residence,  his  destination,  his  achievements  among  the 
hills,  and,  if  he  see  fit,  some  grateful  commendation  of  his  host  and 
hostess.  Therein  he  may  also  indulge  his  humor,  whether  moral, 
political,  or  geological.  Upon  one  of  these  caravansary  recdrds,  1 
was  particularly  struck  by  the  remarks  of  a  Galilean  coxcomb,  in 
hio  native  language.  He  had  visited  the  Alps,  forsooth,  and  en- 
rolled his  autograph  in  the  album  of  the  grand  Chartreuse.  He  had 
'jeen  upon  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  could  discover  nothing 
PTcrthy  of  admiration  among  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire. 
I  turned  away  from  this  paltry  ebullition  of  conceit ;  and,  as  I  cast 
mj  admiring  gaze  upon  the  cloven  rock,  the  gorge  of  these  stupen- 
fious  hills,  which  furnishes  the  only  defile  for  the  traveller,  I 
iiiwardly  rejoiced,  that  I  had  not  neutralized  my  power  to  enjoy  the 
majestic  scene  around  me  —  that,  as  yet,  I  had  not  visited  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  The  majestic  hills  of  the  Granite  State 
must  ever  continue  an  object  of  deep  and  solemn  interest  to  him, 
who  delights  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  creation.  Here  they 
stand,  just  as  they  stood,  when  baptized  by  their  aboriginal  proprie- 
tors, of  yore — the  Tuckaway,  the  Chocorua,  the  Ossapy,  and  the 
Kyarsarge;  the  Mooshelock,  the  Sunapee,  and  the  Monadnock ; 
and  last  and  loftiest  of  them  all,  the  Agiocochook  :  —  truly,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Sterne,  there  is  something  in  a  name. — Agioco- 
chook was  the  appellation,  bestowed  by  the  red  man,  upon  that 
portion  of  these  hills,  which  is  now  designated  as  the  White  Moun- 
tains. In  olden  time,  when,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  of  the 
red  men,  their  country  was  overwhelmed  with  water,  the  highest 
pinnacle,  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  alone  remained  uncov- 
ered above  the  flood.  Thither  Powaw  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 
forewarned  of  the  coming  deluge,  fled  for  safety ;  and  by  them  the 
whole  country  was  peopled  anew.  Such  was  the  legend  of  the 
Indian.  But  the  red  man's  Gilboa,  those  high  places  of  safety, 
which  knew  him  of  old,  shall  know  him  no  more. 

Upon  a  lovely  morning  in  the  month  of  August,  we  had  taken 
leave  of  the  little  village  oi  Franconia.  We  were  slowly  ascending 
those  long  hills,  over  which  the  traveller  must  pass,  on  his  way  to 
that  remarkable  notch  or  defile,  which  borrows  its  name  from  this 
busy  hamlet,  whose  clamorous  trip-hammers  have  long  since  broken 
forever  the  silence  of  these  mountains,  and  scared  the  hill-fox  from 
his  covert.  The  sun  had  risen  with  uncommon  splendor;  and,  to 
us  who  looked  upon  the  surrounding  scene  with  Netherlanders' 
•yes,   there   appeared   not   :,he   shghtest   prospect   of  unfavorable 
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weather.  Masses  Df  vapor  lay  low  at  the  hases  of  the  monTtf«>nc 
before  us ;  but  the  searching-  rays  of  a  solstitial  sun  would  not  svi^-'^r 
them  long  to  lie  ni  idleness  there.  Light,  flocky  clouds  were  snor^ 
perceived,  almost  oi'  a  silvery  brightness,  flitting  along  the  sio'tjf 
of  the  mountains.  Ere  long  they  assumed  a  darker  hue,  anH 
appeared  to  be  forming  in  closer  column.  Here  and  there,  among 
the  distant  gorges  of  the  hills,  the  rapid  motion  of4hese  rolling 
clouds  indicated  that  the  winds  were  at  work,  driving  the  sluggish 
vapors  forth  from  the  defiles  and  intervals.  All,  however,  was  calm 
and  delightfully  serene  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  The  summits  of 
the  mountains  were  still  high  above  the  clouds,  and  in  full  enjoy- 
ment, like  ourselves,  of  the  morning  sun. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  conceived  a  high  respect  for  a  cock  in  my 
father's  barn-yard.  He  was  called,  most  deservedly  withal,  the 
prophet.  Often,  when  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  carrying  my 
plans  of  childish  pleasure  into  execution,  by  reason  of  the  ambigu- 
ous aspect  of  the  morning,  I  have  sought  out  the  prophet ;  and,  when 
he  mounted  the  fence,  clapped  his  golden  wings,  and  sent  forth  his 
clarion  note,  it  was  perfectly  oracular.  I  would  not  have  believed 
Pythia  upon  her  tripod  to  the  contrary.  He  never  deceived  me ; 
and,  when,  after  he  had  served  his  day  and  generation,  the  poor 
fellow  came  at  last  to  be  boiled,  I  ate  no  dinner  upon  that  memo- 
rable day,  though  I  had  my  choice  of  a  leg  or  a  wing  of  the  prophet. 
In  our  lowland  chanticleers  I  have  great  confidence ;  but  in  the 
cocks  of  the  mountains  I  shall  never  more  put  my  trust.  Such 
crowing  and  clarionetting  I  have  seldom  heard,  as  filled  the  air  upon 
the  morning  to  which  I  refer;  and,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  Galhc 
language,  I  am  confident  there  was  a  decided  majority  in  favor  of 
fair  weather. 

"  I  think  we  shall  not  have  any  rain  to-day,"  said  I,  addressing 
an  old  mountaineer,  whom  we  met  among  the  hills,  with  his  rifle 
on  his  shoulder.  "  Sha'n't  we  though?"  said  the  old  man;  "I 
guess  as  how  ye  're  from  below  a  purty  considerable  piece.  Ye 
baant  so  well  read  in  the  signs  hereabouts,  as  them  on  us  that 's 
been  up  in  these  here  craggy  places  for  seventy  years,  e§^  and  bird. 
There's  my  almnick,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  the  mountains ; 
*'  when  ye  see  the  scud  thickening  up  alongside  o'  the  mountains  arter 
that  are  fashion,  ye  '11  have  a  storm  and  a  tougher,  see  if  ye  don't. 
Ii  '11  be  a  'tarnal  wet  day,  I  tell  ye.     It 's  a  fixin  for  a  raal  pelter." 

Ere  long  the  old  soothsayer's  prediction  began  to  be  fulfilled. 
Tne  mist  became  a  drizzling  rain,  with  occasionally  a  few  large, 
heavy  drops  intermixed.  The  deep,  dark  clouds  had  completely 
hoodwinked  the  sun,  whose  ra.ys,  but  a  short  time  before,  had 
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ti.Af.r.l  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills.  The  muttering  thunder, 
A[  a  distance,  admonished  us  to  press  forward  with  all  convenient 
•jpp.ed.  Our  party  had  already  reconciled  themselves  to  their  iL 
fc-nune,  in  losing  the  present  opportunity  of  beholding  one  of  the 
ci'ief  wonders  of  the  Franconia  Notch;  they  were  therefore  most 
at/reeably  surprised,  when,  upon  casting  their  eyes  upward,  in 
obedience  to  -the  direction  upon  the  .guide-board  at  the  road-side, 
they  obtained,  though  for  a  brief  space,  a  view,  full  and  distinct,  of 
the  "old  man  of  the  mountain."  The  clouds  were,  for  a  few 
moments,  as  the  mariner  would  say,  clewed  up,  and  this  extraordi- 
nary freak  of  nature  was  plainly  presented  to  our  view,  beetling 
forth  over  the  very  summit  of  the  bald  and  almost  perpendicular 
rock.  Praxiteles  could  not  have  done  it  better,  if  he  had  been 
employed  to  perpetuate,  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  Rocky  Mountain, 
the  chief  of  those  giants,  who  piled  Peliou  upon  Ossa. 

The  flashes  of  lightning  became  more  frequent  and  vivid ;  and  the 
peals  of  thunder,  rattling  around,  above,  and  beneath  us,  and  rever- 
berating from  mountain  to  mountain,  warned  us  to  be  gone.  So 
we  bade  adieu  to  the  defile,  and  left  the  "  old  man,"  in  his  glory. 

It  was  in  truth  a  most  pitiless  storm.  Thunder,  lightning,  wind, 
and  rain,  like  angry  gamesters,  were  playing  at  all-fours  among  the 
hills.  Our  carriage,  nevertheless,  was  perfectly  dry  within,  and 
we,  the  inmates,  were  thoroughly  protected  from  the  rain ;  but 
our  coachman  poor  fellow,  was  drenched  to  the  skin.  It  was  an 
occasion,  upon  which  a  peevish  and  querulous  Jehu  might  have 
displayed  his  preeminent  qualities  to  perfection,  and  have  become  as 
pestilent  as  any  heretic.  —  "A  tremendous  storm,  Thomas,"  said  I, 
having  lowered  the  front  window  half  an  inch,  that  I  might  be 
heard.  "A  fine  rain,  indaad,  sir,  it  is,"  he  replied,  "very  much 
naaded."  —  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  thought  I,  was  a  fool,  compared 
with  such  a  philosopher  as  this.  Shortly  after,  he  struck  up  a  kind 
of  lullaby  measure,  of  which  we  caught  only  the  chorus : 

"  I  'm  trying  to  plase  ye  ; 
Why  can't  ye  be  aisy  7" 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  evidence  of  his  good  temper,  that  I 
opened  the  window  again,  to  inquire  if  he  expected  to  lay  the  tem- 
pest. "It's  jist  that,  your  honor,"  said  he;  "  saft  wards  tarns 
away  wrath,  sir." 

The  rage  of  the  elements  became,  at  length,  too  mighty  to  be 
Dome  in  the  open  field;  and  we  looked  earnestly  ahead,  at  every 
turn  of  the  road,  for  some  place  of  refuge.  Our  eyes  were  at  last 
regsled  by  the  appearance  of  a  little  sign  at  the  road-side.     Blown 
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almost  horizontally  by  the  drivinjr  wind,  it  had  well-nigh  esoapcJ 
our  observation.  *'  Sowl  o'  me,  if  it  is  n't  the  'otel,"  cried  Thoiuat,, 
**  what  there  is  o'  it."  We  were  soon  certified,  by  the  aimo^>; 
illegible  characters  upon  the  sign,  that  it  was  even  so.  The  brute 
has  the  best  of  it,  thought  I,  as  I  glanced  at  the  common  advertise- 
ment, ^'Entertainment  for  man  and  beast,''  measuring  at  the  same 
moment  with  my  eye  the  dimensions  of  a  wretched  shanty,  whose 
exterior  was  rather  unattractive.  The  door-way  appeared  to  be 
guarded  by  a  janitor,  some  seventy  winters  old,  whose  dress  may  be 
easily  described,  as  it  consisted  of  two  pieces  only  —  a  pair  of  ragged 
breeches  and  a  dirty  shirt.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  week,  and  his 
chin  displayed  the  entire  hebdomadal  crop  of  hair,  as  gray  and 
grizzly  as  a  badger's.  He  stood,  with  his  legs  astride  and  his  arms 
akimbo,  smoking  his  pipe.  We  drew  up  before  the  door,  or  rathei 
before  the  port-hole,  of  this  miserable  apology  for  a  public  house. 
"How  far  is  it,"  I  inquired,  "to  the  next  tavern?"  "Thirteen 
miles,"  replied  this  interesting  Caliban,  replacing  his  pipe  as  soon 
as  he  had  spoken.  "  Thirteen  miles  !"  I  exclaimed  with  astonish- 
ment. —  "  Yes,  thirteen  miles  and  a  quarter,  to  a  link,"  he  rephed  ; 
"  I  chained  it  myself,  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  guess  it  haant  got  no 
shorter."  — "  Thomas,"  said  I,  "  what  shall  we  do?"  —  "A  mar- 
ciful  mon,  your  honor,  is  marciful  to  his  baast,"  said  he  ;  "  and  it 's 
myself  that's  been  thinking,  that  a  couple  o'  packs  of  oots  pit 
anunder  the  skins  o'  they  poor  crathurs  here  would  be  a  great 
saving  o'  the  lash,  your  honor."  —  "  Will  you  call  the  landlord?" 
said  I  to  the  man  who  had  answered  my  first  inquiries.  "  I  s'pose 
I  'm  the  landlord,"  he  replied.  "  Well,  sir,"  I  rejoined,  "  can  you 
let  my  horses  have  a  couple  of  pecks  of  oats?" — "  Yes,  s'pose  I 
can,"  he  replied.  —  "And  can  you  give  us  a  shelter  from  the 
storm?"  I  inquired.  —  "Yes,  s'pose  I  can,"  was  the  response. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ur  propitious,  and  even  surly,  than  the  man- 
ner of  mine  host,  who  ajpeared,  in  word  and  action,  rough  as  an 
artichoke  and  vu  gar  as  dirt.  I  ushered  my  family  into  the  first 
apartment,  which  appeared,  as  there  were  two  or  three  kegs  iii><)n 
tap,  to  be  the  drawing-xooTd,  and  the  stronghold,  as  we  inferred 
from  the  effluvia,  of  rum  and  tobacco.  From  this  apartment  we 
were  speedily  driven,  by  the  arrival  of  other  travellers,  who  had 
been  compelled,  like  ourselves,  to  seek  any  port  in  a  storm.  We 
now  retreated  to  an  inner  room,  less  capacious,  but  evidently  of 
higher  pretensions,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  rain  was,  here 
and  there,  admitted  through  the  walls,  we  were  somewhat  more 
comfortable  than  before.  A  crockery  parrot,  without  a  head, 
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ydomed  the  mantel,  and  two  peacock-feathers  su: mounted  a  broken 

iuoking--g-lass. 

The  increasing-  clamor  in  the  adjoining  room  soon  advised  us  of 
the  arrival  of  additional  company.  Prompted  by  curiosity,  I  left  my 
family  in  the  boudoir,  and  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  There  were 
nearly  tw^enty  persons  assembled,  the  majority  of  whom  were  driven 
tog-ether  by  the  storm.  The  innholder's  good  humor  appeared  to  be 
completely  restored.  He  seemed  the  very  lord  of  misrule.  As  1 
entered,  the  rude  and  boisterous  laughter,  which  literally  shook 
the  apartment,  partially  subsided.  The  sudden  introduction  of  a 
stranger  produced  some  slight  effect  upon  the  assembly.  I  ap- 
proached the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  storm,  and  the  con- 
versation which  my  presence  had  interrupted,  was  speedily  renewed. 
I  endeavored,  without  attracting  particular  observation,  to  recon- 
noitre the  group  around  me.  Two  sturdy  mountaineers  were 
seated  upon  a  bed  with  two  of  the  gentler  sex  beside  them,  appar- 
ently their  wives,  smoking  their  pipes.  Nature's  coarsest  mould 
coiild  not  have  elaborated  four  less  attractive  specimens  of  her  handi- 
work. A  man  of  short  stature  and  middle  age  occupied  a  three- 
legged  stool  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  His  legs  were  dressed  in 
leather  galligaskins,  his  coat  was  of  greasy  fustian,  not  precisely  of 
that  description  denominated  thunder  and  lightning,  in  which  Moses 
Primrose  was  arrayed  for  the  fair  —  this,  when  new,  had  approached 
more  closely  to  fire  and  brimstone.  The  cut  of  it  was  somewhat 
peculiar,  being  such,  as,  in  the  nomenclature  of  a  lady's  wardrobe, 
is  called  a  long-short.  He  wore  a  hat  with  a  prodigious  circumfer- 
ence of  brim,  so  peculiarly  slouched  on  one  side  as  to  enable  the 
wearer,  by  twirling  it  the  quarter  of  a  circle,  to  hide  as  much  of  his 
face  as  he  might  be  unwilling  to  expose.  He  wore  an  enormous 
pair  of  green  goggles,  with  lateral  eye-glasses ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  a  pair  of  ordinary  spectacles  upon  h's  forehead,  to  be  used  as 
occasion  might  require.  Upon  his  right  and  left  hand  were  a  cou- 
ple of  strong  wooden  cases,  furnished  with  leather  shoulder-straps. 
From  all  these  circumstances,  I  conjectured  that  he  was  one  of 
those  locomotive  merchants,  styled  hawkers,  or  pedlers.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  apartment  was  a  grave  personage,  some  fifty  years  of 
age,  decently  dressed  in  dark  apparel,  and  who  appeared  desirous 
of  shrinking  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  scene  around  him. 
He  sat  twirling  his  thumbs,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  head 
reclined  backward  against  the  wall.  My  attention  was  particularly 
attracted  by  an  elderly  couple,  who  occupied  a  corner  of  the  entry, 
or  porch,  leading  to  the  room,  in  which  we  were  assem.bled.  They 
had,  in  their  youth,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  taken  each  other 
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for  better  or  worse,  for  richer  or  poorer  ;  and,  if  mi^rriage  be  a  lot- 
tery, it  was  evident  from  a  single  glance,  that  each  of  these  adven- 
turers had  drawn  a  blank.  They  had  been  driven  hither,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  for  shelter  from  the  storm ;  and  appeared  to  occupy  their 
seats  upon  the  entry  floor,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  their  inferi- 
ority in  point  of  caste.  I  could  perceive  no  important  difference, 
however,  in  this  particular,  between  the  miserable  brace  of  wedded 
mendicants  before  me  and  several  of  those,  by  whom  I  was  sur- 
rounded, saving  the  manifest  inability  of  the  former  to  pay  for 
any  more  liquor.  Aristocracy,  an  exotic  nowhere,  will  flourish, 
like  the  cactus,  even  among  the  rocks,  and  with  very  little  irriga- 
tion. It  is  not  easy,  thought  I,  to  find  a  more  remarkable  example 
than  the  one  before  me  of  a  distinction,  where  no  essential  difference 
exists,  unless,  perhaps,  among  the  Pouliats  of  India,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  degradation  of  their  polluted  caste  has  cut 
them  off  from  all  direct  communication  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, compel  the  Pouliches,  a  still  more  degraded  race  of  human 
beings,  to  flee  from  among  them  and  abide  in  trees  and  caverns 
More  wretched  objects  I  have  seldom  seen  than  this  miserable  cou 
pie.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  plausible  reason  for  their 
continued  connection  than  that,  which  lies  in  the  ancient  proverb  — 
Misery  loves  company.  They  were  manifestly  the  victims  of  in- 
temperance—  the  victims  of  the  liquor-seller.  In  all  probability, 
neither  of  them  had  undergone  a  thorough  ablution  since  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  By  some,  however,  this  may  not  be  accounted  a  very 
particular  mark  of  opprobious  distinction.  Their  natural  skin  was 
as  effectually  concealed  by  dirt,  as  by  the  many-colored  rags  which 
hung  loosely  about  them.  An  old  wallet,  which  the  man  had 
carried  on  his  shoulder,  doubtless  contained  their  whole  estate,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed.  There  were  no  other  persons,  among  this 
motley  group,  of  sufficient  interest  to  attract  my  particular  attention, 
excepting  a  very  corpulent  woman,  evidently  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  used  a  crutch,  and  continually  complained  of  the  oppressive 
boat  of  the  apartment. 

The  vulgar  merriment,  which  prevailed,  at  the  moment  of  my 
entrance,  appeared  to  have  been  occasioned,  by  a  succession  of  gibes 
and  jeers,  in  which  several  members  of  this  respectable  assembly 
were  indulging  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  the  pedler.  He  was 
a  shrewd,  intelligent  Irishman  ;  and  had  been,  as  I  gathered  from 
the  observations  of  the  several  speakers,  an  itinerant  trafficker  over 
the  mountains  for  many  years. 

"  What,  in  the  name  o'  natur,  have  ye  got  in  your  trunks  this 
tiirej  Marphy?     Do  let  a  body  know,"  said  an  enormously  corpu- 
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lent  man  in   a  butcher's  frock. — "  Plase  ye,  Mr.   Slaughter,' 
replied  the  Irish  pedler,  "  na  moor  nor  a  few  thrifles."  —  "  Tritles, 
eh,"  cried  one  of  the  two  male  personages  who  were  seated  upon 
the  bed  ;  "  a  pack  of  confounded  essences  and  glass  jinkumbobs  for 
the  women's  noses  and  ears,  to  gull  our  wives,  I  '11  bate  a  dollar." 

"And  like  as  not,"  exclaimed  a  red-faced  Jezebel,  with  scarlet 

ribands  to  match,  who  sat  by  his  side,  and  whose  voice  wonder- 
fully resembled  the  sound  of  a  steam-whistle  —  "  like  as  not  he  's  got 
essences  for  their  husbands'  throats.  I  would  n't  say  nothing  about 
gulling,  if  I  was  you,  Atherton."  —  "  Haw,  haw,  haw  !"  cried  the 
butcher,  slapping  his  thigh,  with  the  flat  of  a  hand  as  big  as  a  leg 
of  mutton  souffle;  "  haw,  haw,  haw!  that  are  's  complete  ;  you  've 
got  it  this  time,  Atherton,  that  are  a  fac."  —  Atherton  and  his 
helpmate  were  silent,  but  looked  unutterable  things  at  each  other. 

"Come,  Marphy,"  said  the  butcher,  "don't  be  so  tarnal  shy; 
open  your  chists  and  let 's  see  your  wares."  —  "  Plase  your  honor," 
cried  the  pedler,  "  Ise  walked,  or  rin  rather,  for  the  last  foor  miles 
wid  my  pack  on  my  shouthers,  and  it 's  na  to  be  dooted  the  ongra- 
dients  are  pit  in  disarder."  —  "  That  are  's  all  humbug,"  rejoined 
Slaughter  ;  "you  're  a  marchant ;  what 's  a  possessing  on  ye,  man, 
that  ye  won't  show  your  plunder^"  — "  It 's  mysilf,"  replied  the 
pedler,  "that  wuU  be  excused,  if  ye  plase,  sir;  beside,  daar  Mr. 
Slaughter,"  continued  he,  in  an  under  tone,  "there's  times  and 
saasons  for  ivery  kind  o'  a  thing,  as  St.  Patrick  said."  —  "  I  don't 
believe,"  cried  the  butcher,  "  but  what  you  've  got  so'thin  or  other 
what 's  counterband."  —  "  Och,  Mr.  Slaughter,"  exclaimed  the  poor 
fellow,  "  it 's  not  the  like  o'  me  that  wull  be  after  doing  that  same. 
It's  maar  thrifles  that's  in  my  little  bit  chist."  — "  Your  little  bit 
chist  with  a  vengeance!"  cried  the  butcher;  "  why,  one  o'  these 
here  things,  if  't  was  only  o'  the  right  shape,  would  be  big  enough 
for  an  alderman's  powdering  tub  — little  bit  chist  d'  ye  call  it?  why, 
I  tell  ye  one  on  'em 's  big  enough  to  hold  half  the  goods  stole  up  in 
our  mountains  for  six  months."  —  The  pedler's  Irish  blood  was  evi- 
dently roused  by  the  imputation  contained  in  this  remark.  —  "  Mr. 
Slaughter,"  said  he,  "ye  '11  jist  be  plased  to  be  a  leetle  moor  o'  a 
jontleman."  — "Marphy,"  exclaimed  the  butcher,  in  a  voice  half 
choked  with  passion,  at  the  same  time  clinching  his  fist,  and 
assuming  the  attitude  of  a  butcher  militant,  "  d'  ye  say  I  an't  a 
gentleman?"- "My  father's  son  niver  sed  the  hke  o'  that,  Mr. 
Slaughter,"  replied  the  pedler ;  "  I  only  requisted  ye,  if  it  was  par- 
fictly  convanient,  to  be  a  leetle  bit  moor  o'  a  jontleman  nor  ye  was." 

"  Marphy 's  cunniner  than   you  thinks   for.  Slaughter,"   said 

one  of  the  by-standers ;  "  he  au't  to  be  cotch'd  no  time  o'  day : 
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tan't  ye  see  he  's  got  his  eyes  all  about  him."  — This  little  pleas- 
antry, alluding  to  the  unusual  number  of  glasses  about  the  pedler's 
eyes,  put  the  whole  assembly  into  good  humor,  the  belligerents 
excepted.  —  "Eyes  all  about  him!"  said  the  butcher;  "  yes,  he 
looks  like  a  beetle  that  sees  best  in  the  night." —  "  It 's  na  proof  o' 
your  ceveelity,"  rophed  the  pedler,  "  to  be  comparing  a  paceable 
thrader  to  a  baatle.  Wud  it  be  the  dacent  thing  for  anybuddy  to  be 
after  comparing  yonrsilf  to  two  bushels  o'  your  own  sassinger  maat 
crammed  into  a  one-bushel  bag?  You'll  niver  pit  Brian  Marphy 
up  to  the  making  sich  an  ondacent  comparison  as  that  same."  —  Nf 
one'  iippeared  to  enjoy  this  joke  at  the  butcher's  expense,  so  highly 
as  Atherton.  He  returned  the  butcher's  haw,  haw,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  with  compound  interest. 

Slaughter's  temper  gave  way  before  the  peals  of  laughter  raised 
at  his  expense.  "There,"  said  he,  administering  a  tremendous 
kick  with  his  cowhide  boot  upon  the  pedler's  little  bit  chist,  as  ho 
was  pleased  to  call  it  —  "there,  I'll  sarve  ye  jist  arter  that  are 
fashin,  if  ye  don't  keep  your  red  rag  between  your  teeth."  A 
crash  within  and  the  immediate  issue  of  some  liquid  from  one  of  the 
pedler's  boxes,  apparently,  from  the  strong  odor,  no  other  than 
Cogniac,  too  manifestly  proved,  that  the  butcher  had  inflicted  a 
mortal  wound.  "  Whoosh !  saa  what  is  't  ye  've  done,"  cried  the 
pedler.  "  Ye  '11  pay  for  this,  mon.  Is  this  the  right  sort  o'  thrate- 
ment  for  a  poor  felly  what 's  gitting  an  honest  living,  to  ruin  him  this 
a  way  buddy  and  spirit  V  —  "  Spirit  it  is,  sure  enough,"  cried  the 
butcher,  who  was  half  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  quite  willing  to 
shift  the  burden  upon  poor  Murphy's  shoulders  —  "it's  giniwine 
brandy,  as  true  as  you  're  alive  ;  and  this  here  feller  's  been  hawk- 
ing it  about,  for  ever  so  long,  among  the  mountains,  and  selling  on 
it  without  a  mite  of  a  license."  —  "  S'pose'n  he  has,"  said  Ath- 
erton, "it  don't  foller,  by  three  chalks,  that  everybody's  a  right 
to  stick  himself  up  for  judge  and  jury."  —  "  What  bisness  is  't  to 
you?"  cried  Slaughter.  — "  None  in  peticklar,"  replied  Atherton, 
"  only  I  think  you  needn't  up  foot  and  gin  sich  a  jab  agin  the  man's 
chist.  You  need  n't  ha  come  anist  it.  I  was  on  the  jury  last  Octo- 
ber court,  and  there  was  pooty  much  sich  a  case ;  don't  reckon 
there  was  any  differ  ;  and  Squire  Pronk  said  't  was  clean  trover.  I 
guess  you  '11  have  to  settle  it."  —  "  Well,  Mr.  Atherton,  may  be 
BO,"  said  Slaughter,  putting  his  arms  akimbo  ;  "  and,  if  I  've  got 
to  shell  out,  it  '11  be  very  convenient  to  have  you  settle  your  bill  o' 
lurat,  that 's  been  due  two  years  come  next  thanksgivinj;.'"  Poor 
Atherton  hung  his  head,  and  said  no  more.  One  or  two  of  ihe  com- 
pany expressed  their  opinions,  that  the  butcher  was  too  liard  upon 
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the  pedler.  "  An't  so  clear  as  to  that,"  said  the  landlord,  whcne 
progress  round  the  room  with  a  dirty  black  bottle,  from  which  he  had 
been  serving  the  guests  with  whiskey,  had  been  impeded  for  a  few 
minutes,  by  the  occurrence  which  I  have  related.  "  An't  so  cleai  as 
to  that,"  said  he,  "  by  no  manner  o'  means — no  great  opinion  of  a 
man  that  sells  liquor  without  a  license.  It 's  no  better  than  smug- 
gling, no,  not  a  bit.  What 's  agoing  to  come  of  our  riglar  bisnissi 
The  timprance  folks  has  e'enamost  done  for't  a'ready.  Why,  my 
patience  !  I  us'd  to  sell  jist  about  four  times  as  much  as  I  sells  now, 
and  I  raaly  don't  know  what 's  agoing  to  come  on  us,  if  these  here 
folks  is  agoing  to  run  away  with  the  rest  of  the  bisniss  in  sich  an 
underhand  way." 

During  this  interesting  colloquy,  the  pedler  was  occupied  in 
unpacking  and  examining  his  wares  and  merchandise,  removing 
the  fragments  of  a  case-bottle,  and  separating  his  ribands,  laces, 
jewelry,  essences,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  too  numerous  for 
an  advertisement.  The  females,  without  a  single  exception,  actu- 
ated either  by  curiosity  or  benevolence,  had  come  to  the  rescue  ;  and 
no  one  appeared  more  active  upon  the  present  occasion,  than  the 
corpulent  dame  with  the  crutch,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded. 
—  "Jist  look  for  yoursilves,  leddies,"  cried  the  pedler,  "jist  look 
wid  your  eyes,  and  saa  the  ill  wark  that  he's  done  for  me."  — 
"  What 's  this  1  it 's  all  of  a  sop,  as  true  as  I  'm  alive,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the.  group.  —  •'  And  sure  enough  what  is  it,  it  is,  isn't  it  ? 
sowl  o'  me  and  by  the  powers  if  it  is  n't  a  most  valleyble  package 
that  same.  It  contains  moor  nor  a  hunder  dollars'  warth  o'  mar- 
chandise,  coort  plaster,  pooders  for  the  taath,  and  a  daal  o'  the  dill 
kitest  pomaty  in  the  warld,  and  other  chaice  articles  into  the  bargain, 
ivery  one  o'  em  ruinated  and  totally  perditionized  entirely.  Plase 
to  look  to  it  for  yoursilves,  as  ye  '11  all  be  called  to  the  coort  for  your 
tistimony." — "It's  a  burnin  shame,  I  vum,"  said  Atherton's 
wife,  as  her  eye  glanced  upon  a  parcel  of  tawdry,  shop-worn  jew- 
elry;  "if  them  are  is  n't  the  beautifullest  pair  o"  bobs  I  ever  sot  eye^ 
on,  in  all  my  born  days ;  won't  it  spoil  'em  to  be  soaked  in  this  here 
sperret,  Mr.  Marphy?"  —  "  Purty  considerably  entirely,"  cried  the 
pedler.  "  Daar  me,"  he  continued,  shaking  his  head  and  wringing 
his  hands,  in  the  most  lugubrious  manner  —  "daar  me,  what 'II 
become  o'  m'  silf !  The  most  o'  all  these  articles  is  bought  upon  a 
cridit,  and  it 's  daar  enough  they  cost,  ye  may  depind."  —  "  These 
>a!ler  ribbins  is  dished  complete,"  said  another  of  the  pedler's  com- 
forters, as  she  drew  forth  a  number  of  rolls  thoroughly  saturated  with 
brandy.  —  "  How  could  you  do  sich  a  thing,  Mr.  Slaughter  I  You 
ought  10  he  ashamed  of  yourself,"  said  the  portly  woman  with  tho 
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CTutch  ;  "  only  see  that  are  good  brandy  all  over  the  floor ,  was  it 
raal  forciirn,  Mr.  Marphy?"  —  "Bliss  your  swaat  soul,  Mrs. 
M'-(Hihh!or,  indaad  an  it  was,  ivery  dhrap  o'  it.  It 's  the  virry  hist 
o'  Cogniac ;  the  same,"  continued  he,  in  a  lower  voice,  "that 
ye  *ve  had  o'  me  for  mony  yaars.  I  had  it  dirict  fro'  one  of  the 
twalve  respiotable  liquor-sellers  o'  the  city  o'  Boston,  that  pit  his 
name  to  the  report  agin  the  shtapping  o'  the  traffic.  It 's  the  :aal 
crathur,  watered  discrately  by  nobuddy  but  the  importer,  jist  to  des- 
tray  the  outlandish  twang  that  it  has,  ye  know,  whin  it  first  comes 
ow'er."  —  "  See  there,"  cried  another,  "  them  little  books,  at  the 
bottom  o'  the  box,  is  ruined,  an't  they?  What  be  they,  Mr.  Mar 
phy  1"  —  "  Thrue  for  you,  they  are  claan  done  for,"  said  the  ped- 
ler ;  "  they  are  Timperance  Tales,  to  be  sure,  and  they  're  the  only 
things  in  the  whole  colliction,  that  isn't  greatly  the  warse  for  the 
liquor ;  for,  after  a  little  bit  drying,  they  '11  raad  jist  as  they  had 
niver  been  ruined." 

There  certainly  was  no  slight  resemblance  between  this  open- 
ing of  the  little  bit  chist  of  Murphy  the  pedler,  and  the  opening  of 
the  box  of  Pandora.  These  Temperance  Tales  reposed  securely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pedler's  box,  like  hope,  under  a  multitude  of 
ills. 

During  this  inquisition  into  the  mutilated  state  of  the  pedler's 
possessions,  the  butcher  had  been  engaged  in  a  private  conference 
with  two  or  three  of  his  associates,  who  had  undoubtedly  advised 
him  to  make  peace  with  his  adversary  as  soon  as  possible.  "  Yo  'd 
better  settle  the  hash  with  him,  Slaughter,"  said  one  of  his  coun- 
sellors, "or  he'll  stick  t' ye  like  a  pitch-plaster,  you  see  if  he 
don't."  —  Under  this  influence,  the  butcher  moved  towards  the 
door,  and,  calling  the  pedler  by  name,  beckoned  him  to  follow.  — 
"  And  pray,  Mr.  Slaughter,"  said  the  wary  Irishman,  in  the  wailing 
accent  of  a  much-injured  man,  "  what 's  your  wush  and  your  wuU 
wid  a  poor  buddy  now?  Like  as  may  be  not,  since  ye  's  made  me 
a  bankrupt  claan,  ye  '11  be  after  baating  me,  or  the  like  o'  that."  — 
"  I  want  to  have  a  leetle  talk  with  ye,  Marphy,"  said  the  butcher. 
—  "  Talk  wid  me,  it  is  ?  Ye  '11  plase  to  excuse  me,  sir,  for  it 's  not 
jist  the  time  for  conversation,  Mr.  Slaughter,  whin  I  'm  saving  what 
I  can  fro'  the  wrack,  that  ye 've  made  o'  my  marchandise."  — 
"  Well,"  cried  the  butcher,  returning  to  the  apartment,  "ye  may 
take  your  choice,  peace  or  war.  I  've  broke  your  bottle  o'  brandy, 
and  if  ye  've  a  mind  to  settle  and  be  friends,  here  's  a  Fve-dollar 
bill,"  taking  out  and  opening  his  wallet,  as  he  spoke.  —  "  A  five- 
dollar  bill,  it  is?"  cried  Murphy.  "  Och,  mon,  and  here 's  moot 
nor  two  hunder  worth  o'  all  sarts  c'  mischief  and  throuble  to  boot. 
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^  say  nathing  o'  worry  o'  mind.  It 's  not  a  farming  liss  nor  foorty 
d'  your  five-dollar  bills  that  '11  make  pace  betrne  us,  Mr,  Slaugh 
ter."  —  "  Well,  well,  very  well,"  cried  the  butcher,  replacing  hiK 
wallet  in  his  pocket,  "  you  '11  not  get  a  cent  o'  me  arter  this."  — 
"  By  the  powers !  if  I  '11  not  have  ye  up  to  the  coort  for  it,  though," 
exclaimed  the  pedler.  —  "  And  I  '11  have  you  up,  Brian  Marphy,  foi 
selling  strong  drink  without  a  license,"  cried  the  butcher.  "  Only 
jest  look  a  here ;  beside  the  bottle  what  's  broke,  he  's  got  five 
large  case-bottles  in  this  here  chist,  and  I  '11  bate  a  dollar,  he  's  got 
half  a  dozen  in  tother,  for  even  ballast."  —  ",It's  as  onlike  the 
truth  as  it  can  be,"  replied  Murphy.  —  "Well,"  said  the  butcher, 
"  open  your  chist  then.  I  '11  bate  a  dollar  on  't."  —  "  It  "s  upon  ye 
all,  jontlemen,"  cried  the  pedler,  "  that  I  call  for  protiction,  or,  sure 
as  life,  the  felly  will  be  after  kicking  at  it,  jist  as  he  did  to  the 
tother,  and  for  sartin  he  "11  smash  another  buttle  —  that  is,  I  maan, 
if  there  was  ony  there,  which  o'  coorse  there  isn't."  —  "Don't 
believe  a  word  on  "t,"  cried  the  other ;  "  stump  ye  to  open  ii,"  con> 
tinned  he,  drawing  nearer  to  the  pedler.  —  "Sure,  jontlemen," 
said  the  pedler,  "  ye  "11  not  see  a  mon  murthered  this  a  way  — 
there,  now,  he's  gitting  up  his  big  butcher's  fut  for  a  kick."  — 
"  I  '11  not  kick  your  chist,"  said  the  other,  "  but  I'll  have  ye  up, 
as  I  tolt  ye,  for  selling  strong  drink  without  a  license." 

The  grave  gentleman  in  black,  who,  when  I  entered  the  apart- 
ment, was  sitting  with  his  eyes  closed  and  his  head  against  the  wall, 
had  evidently  become  interested  in  the  controversy.  He  had  shifted 
his  position,  and,  for  some  time,  had  watched  the  parties  with  close 
attention.  As  he  sat  with  his  chin  suppoited  by  his  left  hand,  and 
his  elbow  resting  upon  his  knee,  I  had  myself  become  exceedingly 
interested  in  the  variations  of  his  uncommonly  expressive  counte- 
nance, as  the  grave  or  the  ludicrous  prevailed.  Perceiving  the  close 
attention,  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  and  hoping 
to  enlist  so  respectable  a  personage  in  his  interest,  the  pedler 
appealed  to  his  decision.  "  Plase  your  honor,  sir,"  said  he,  "I 
parsave  that  you  're  a  jontleman,  ivery  inch  above  your  head  ;  wull 
ye  be  so  oblaging  as  to  listen  a  bit  1  He  says  he  "11  have  me  up 
afoor  the  coort  for  silling  shtrong  drink  widout  a  license.  Now,  sir, 
it  "s  no  more  of  a  thruth  than  nothing  in  natur.  It 's  not  myself 
that  wall  deny,  that  I  dispose  of  a  leetle  of  the  virry  hist  of  Cogniac 
laar  among  the  mountains,  where,  your  honor  knows,  it 's  not  sc 
aisy  to  be  had,  hut  not  a  dhrap  o'  it  has  Brian  Murphy  iver  soult  a. 
a  drink,  but  ivcr  as  a  midicuie,  and  chafely,  your  honor,  to  the  mim- 
bers  o"  the  "^ip^.perance  Society.  There  's  Squire  Magoon, — may 
be  yoiir  honor  knows  him, —  he  's  a  raal  mon  for  tiraperance,  —  1 
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loiilt  him  a  hull  buttle  a  waak  ago.  He's  an  ailing  mon,  and  it 
aalps  him  a  bit,  ye  may  depind."  —  "I  think,"  said  the  gentleman 
)n  l)lack,  "that  you  .said  you  had  some  Temperance  Tales  among 
your  wares." —  "  Indaad  and  I  did,  your  honor,"  replied  the  ped- 
ter ;  "  the  frinds  o'  timperance  lave  'em  wid  me  to  be  distreebuted, 
And  I  laves  'em  aboot  the  contree.  Iv'ry  one,  that  buys  a  leelle 
Cogniac  as  a  midicine,  takes  one  or  two  o'  the  Tales,  as  a  matter  o* 
'oorse,  your  honor."  The  gentleman  in  black  evidently  struggled 
lard  to  suppress  a  smile  at  the  pedler's  statement.  — "  Ye  won't 
latch  the  old  fox,"  cried  one  of  the  group,  addressing  Slaughter  ; 
'I  told  ye  ye  wouldn't."  —  "  Won"t  I?"  replied  the  butcher; 
•*  ifax,  you  see  if  I  don't  get  him  into  his  burrer,  afore  I  've  done 
(?rilh  him.  Marphy,"  continued  he,  "  you  solt  a  quart  o'  brandy  to 
Jerry  Sparhav,k  last  Friday,  and  there  isn't  a  bigger  drunkard  this 
side  o'  Littleton  ;  now  deny  that  if  you  can."  —  "  Thrue  for  you, 
sir,  and  I  did  that  same  ;  but  you  're  a  rickning  entirely  widout  your 
host,  for,  the  Monday  presading  the  virry  Friday,  on  which  I  solt 
him  the  Cogniac,  he  refarmed,  he  did,  and  bekim  a  mimber  o'  the 
Timperance  Society,  and  purchased  the  brandy  as  a  midicine 
entirely."  —  "  Well,  Slaughter,"  cried  another.  "  ye  han't  got  the 
old  fox  into  the  burrer  this  time,  nor  ye  an't  like  to,  as  I  see ;  haw, 
haw!"  —  "Look  here,  Marphy,"  cried  the  butcher,  his  counte- 
nance indicating,  that  his  angry  passions  were  getting  the  better  of 
his  understanding  ;  "  are  you  willing  to  swear  that  you  han't  sold 
no  brandy,  within  a  month,  to  nobody,  that  was  n't  a  member  o'  the 
Temp'rance  Society  ;  come,  there's  no  need  o'  lying  about  it.''  — 
"  Indaad  an  there  is  not,  sir,"  replied  the  pedler,  "  and  I  '11  be  after 
swearing  to  nothing  o'  the  sart.  It 's  not  mysilf  that  wull  be  after 
doing  the  onjontaal  thing  o'  revaling  the  sacrets  o'  ony  family  ;  but, 
since  ye  priss  a  poor  buddy  so  close  in  a  earner,  I  '11  jist  say  for 
your  own  petickler  haaring,  Mr.  Slaughter,  that  I  solt  your  good 
leddy  a  buttle  o'  the  hist  this  virry  marning,  to  be  used  as  a  midi- 
cine o'  coorse.  I  lift  her  a  Timperance  Tale  or  two  into  the  bar- 
gain, and  urged  her  to  join  the  society."  Several  minutes  elapsed 
before  the  laughter  had  subsided,  occasioned  by  the  pedler's  confes- 
sion. "  Tlie  old  fox  has  got  into  somebody's  burrer  now,  I  guess," 
gaid  Atherton.  —  "Your  bill  o"  meat  goes  into  Squire  Fronk's 
hands  afore  I  sleep,"  said  the  butcher,  grinning  at  Atherton  ;  "  and. 
as  for  you,"  he  continued,  shaking  his  huge  fist  at  the  pedler,  "I 
look  upon  ye  as  a  bit  o'  carrin."  —  "  A  pace  o'  your  own  maat, 
may  be,"  said  the  pedler.  —  "  Repeat  that,  if  you  dare,"  cried  the 
butcher,  advancing  one  step  towards  him, — "It's  not  warth 
repating,"  said  the  other  ;  "  but  ye  'd  bitter  be  aisy  whin  ye  're  in 
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a  hull  skin  ;  ye  've  thrated  me  like  a  dag ;  ye  've  spoilt  my  vi\teB, 
and  for  that  ye  '11  have  to  answer  the  law  ;  but  if  ye  only  lay  the 
weight  o'  your  finger  upon  me,  ye  '11  have  j^our  gruel  hotter  than 
ye  can  sup  it,  ye  may  depind."  During  these  last  words,  Brian 
Murphy  had  sprung  to  his  feet ;  with  his  left  hand  he  had  thrown 
his  hat,  spectacles,  and  goggles  upon  the  floor ;  and,  thrusting  his 
right  into  his  bosom,  exclaimed,  "  I  'm  riddy  for  ye,  mon."  —  The 
butcher  readily  conjectured,  that,  whatever  the  pedler  might  have 
within  his  grasp,  it  was  neither  essence  nor  pomaty.  He  therefoie 
contented  himself  with  shaking  his  fist  at  a  convenient  distance,  and 
muttering  vengeance  between  his  teeth.  By  this  time,  the  females 
had  become  exceedingly  alarmed,  and,  as  the  affray  had  begun  to 
assume  a  very  serious  aspect,  we  were  all  considerably  relieved  from 
our  doubts  and  fears  of  the  result,  when  the  landlord,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  two  or  three  of  his  guests,  prevailed  upon  the  butcher  to 
depart.  The  pedler  retained  his  posture  of  defence,  until  the  rum 
bling  of  the  wagon  wheels,  as  it  rolled  furiously  from  the  door, 
assured  him  that  his  adversary  had  quitted  the  field.  He  then 
replaced  his  spectacles  and  goggles,  and  resumed  the  task  of  exam- 
ination into  the  condition  of  his  merchandise. 

"  Well,"  said  the  landlord,  as  he  returned  to  the  apartment, 
"  Slaughter 's  a  leetle  mite  corned  ;  and,  when  he  's  so,  he  's  apt  to 
get  crusty."  This  worthy  host  now  renewed  his  invitation  to  his 
guests  to  take  "a  leetle  so'thing,"  though,  from  some  cause,  he 
appeared  rather  unwilling  to  extend  his  civility  either  to  the  gentle 
man  in  black  or  to  myself.  At  length,  encouraged  by  the  constitu- 
tional rouge  of  my  complexion,  and  after  carefully  reconnoitrinjr 
my  countenance  on  both  sides,  he  drew  near  me,  and  with  a  show 
of  civility,  singularly  contrasted  with  his  manner  upon  our  first 
arrival,  "  Don't  ye  drink  a  leetle  so'thing  sometimes?"  he  inquired. 
—  "  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  I,  with  a  smile.  —  "I  thought  so,"  said 
he ;  and  he  immediately  depressed  the  nose  of  his  black  bottle,  with 
the  intention  of  pouring  out  for  me  a  dram,  into  a  dirty,  broken  tum- 
bler, which  had  evidently  seen  hard  service  in  its  day.  —  "  Stop,  my 
friend,"  I  exclaimed ;  "I  never  drink  anything  of  the  kind,  which 
you  have  in  that  bottle."  — "  It 's  good  whiskey,"  said  this  impor- 
tunate landlord  ;  "  had  n't  ye  better  try  a  leetle?"  —  "  No,  I  thank 
you  ;  T  never  drink  whiskey."  —  "  Sorry  we  've  got  nothing  better," 
continued  he  :  "  had  some  Jimaky  week  afore  last,  but  the  Judge 
o'  Probit  was  along  this  way,  and  he  drinkt  the  last  drop  on  it.  My 
gracious!  what  am  I  a  talkin  on?  Why,  here's  the  marchant 's 
got  lots  o'  brandy,  and  I  don't  doubt  he  'd  oblige  a  trav'ler  with  a 
snap  on  't.     This  ere  gentleman  don't  drink  no  whiskey."  said  he, 
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Addressing  the  pedier  ;  "  can't  you  let  him  have  a  leetle,  jest  a  leetle 
o'  your  brandy,  IMr.  Marphy?"  —  "Only  as  a  midicine,  sir,  it  is, 
that  I  sills  it,"  replied  the  pedier,  "as  I  toult  ye,  and  niver  as  a 
drink  or  bivrige.  The  most  naturalist  thing  in  the  hull  warld  it  is, 
that  the  jontleman  should  be  smited  claan  through  his  buddy  by  the 
dampness  o'  sich  absard  wither  as  'tis  the  dee  ;  so,  an  he  naads  a 
leetle  o'  the  Cogniac  jist  as  a  midicine,  ye  saa,  —  and  ye  're  looking^ 
quite  pale  and  streaked  ontirely,  sir,  —  why,  thin  it's  not  mysilf, 
that  would  be  so  inhumanish  as  to  refuse  so  very  rasonable  a  re- 
quist."  Without  waiting  for  any  confirmation  from  me,  the  pedier 
was  already  in  the  act  of  drawing  the  cork  from  one  of  his  bottles. 
During  this  part  of  the  conversation,  the  gentleman  in  black  mani- 
fested a  very  considerable  degree  of  anxiety  for  the  result.  I  had 
no  doubt,  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance  at  the  moment, 
that  he  had  been  gratified  by  my  refusal  of  the  landlord's  proffered 
whiskey.  —  "Do  not  remove  the  cork  of  your  bottle  for  me,  friend," 
said  I.  —  "I  shall  have  no  shcruples  in  the  laast,  sir,"  cried  the 
pedier,  "an  ye  take  a  leetle  as  a  midicine."  —  "I  am  perfectly 
well,"  I  replied,  "  and  am  not  sensible  that  T  require  any  kind  of 
medicine."  —  "You're  not  saming  wall,  sir,  indaad  and  you're 
not,"  said  he.  "  Afore  I  kim  ower  to  the  new  contree,  I  tinded,  a 
shpell,  in  a  pharmocopoly  shop,  in  Waterford ;  an  ixtinsive  consarn 
it  was,  kipt  by  Phelim  McClyster  and  Son,  at  the  sign  of  the  goold 
galliput.  A  great  thing  for  me  it  was,  and  a  blissing  it 's  been  to 
mony  moor,  for  there  it  was  that  I  collicted  a  sight  o'  larning, 
touching  the  haaling  art  and  all  sarts  o'  nastrums  and  catty  plasters, 
and  the  like  o'  them  are.  Why,  sir,  an  it  was  not  for  the  vanity  o' 
boosting  aboot  one's  oon  silf,  —  and  it 's  Brian  Marphy  that  despises 
that  from  the  virry  pit  o'  his  sowl,  —  I  'd  till  ye  a  leetle  o'  the  suc- 
ciss,  that  Ise  had  in  my  practice  in  the  new  contree.  Aven  afoor 
I  lift  Waterford,  McClyster  and  Son  has  sint  me  aff  moor  times  than 
ye  knows  o',  to  administer  a  conjiction,  upon  my  oon  responsi- 
beelity."  —  "  Indeed  !"  said  I,  with  an  air  of  surprise.  —  "  Indaad, 
sir,  and  it  is,"  replied  the  pedier;  "  it's  jist  as  I  till  ye,  ye  may 
depind ;  and  it 's  mysilf  that  wushes  Phelim  McClyster  and  Son  was 
haar  to  confarm  it.  And  now,  sir.  it 's  jist  of  yoursilf  I  "11  be  after 
shpaking  a  ward,  an  pla^e  ye.  I  'd  know  from  your  apparance,  that 
you  was  a  jontleman  of  great  larning  in  a'most  all  mathers — I 
consade  ye  that;  but  *he  haaling  art,  as  I've  aften  he>:r'd  Mr. 
McClyster  obsarve,  the  oold  jontlemon  I  maan  —  the  h3alii:<r  art  is 
a  guissing  art,  to  be  sure,  and  the  oolder  a  mon  grows,  the  hitler  ha 
guisses,  o'  coorse.  It's  daap  enough  into  the  mather  Ise  looked, 
ye  may  wall  say  that.     The  hull  thing 's  divided  into  ramadi'aJ  and 
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pravantive.  A  leetle  midicine,  tookt  afoor,  is  the  pravantive,  yp 
Baa,  agin  the  disarder  whin  it  comes,  fro'  coming  at  all.  1  'd  be 
after  thinking,  fro'  your  looks,  sir  —  and  they  're  maaly  enough,  to 
be  sure  —  that  'twould  be  the  virry  hoith  o'  imprudence  to  oncoun- 
ter  the  dart  and  drizzle  o'  sich  a'  dee,  widout  pravantive  midicine,  to 
kaap  afF  the  coult  and  wit  o'  the  utmostphaar."  —  "And  what 
medicine  would  you  prescribe  for  meV  I  inquired.  —  "  A  leetle 
Cogniac,  sir,  to  be  sure,"  he  replied,  "  taken  only  as  a  midicine,  o' 
coorse,  not  as  a  bivrige,  to  be  sure."  —  "  I  never  felt  better  in  my 
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life,"  said  I  ;  "  beside,  I  never  take  brandy."  —  "Ye  never  d 
said  the  landlord  ;  "  ye  baan't  a  temperance  man,  be  ye?"  —  "  No", 
sir,"  I  replied.  —  "Glad  on  it,"  said  he;  "thought  ye  was  too 
sensible  a  man  to  be  sich  a  tarnal  fool  as  all  that."  —  "  May  be  the 
gentleman  will  take  some  beer,"  said  a  miserable  creature,  whom  I 
supposed  to  be  the  landlord's  wife.  —  "  No,  I  thank  you,"  said  I; 
"I  never  drink  beer."  —  "Why,  you  said  you  wasn't  a  temper* 
ance  man,"  cried  the  landlord;  "what  be  ye,  and  what,  in  the 
name  o'  natur,  do  ye  drink?"  —  "I  drink  the  beverage  of  God's 
appointment,"  I  replied  ;  "  and,  having  long  since  become  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  insufficiency  of  temperance,  I  became  a  total  absti- 
nence man,  and  such  I  still  am."  — "  So  am  I,"  said  the  gentleman 
in  black,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  shaking  me  by  the  hand.  — 
"  Divil  ye  be  !"  exclaimed  the  landlord  ;  "  drink  notliin  but  water  ; 
if  that  an't  enough  to  set  a  horse  a'  larfin."  —  "  Yes,  my  friend," 
said  I,  "I  am  a  total  abstinence  man,  and  drink  nothing  that  can 
intoxicate."  —  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  know  what's  good  for  my  old 
timbers  ;  I  can't  get  along  without  it.  Sperret  has  helped  me 
dreadfully,  for  forty  years."  —  "  You  also  take  it  as  a  medicine.  I 
perceive,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black.  — "  Sartin,"  said  he; 
"  don't  ye  know  how  the  Bible  commanded  Peter  to  take  a  little  — 
brandy  —  s'pose  'twas  brandy  —  for  his  stomachache  and  all  his 
infarmities  ? "  —  "  Brandy  was  unknown  in  Bible  times,"  said  the 
gentleman  in  black.  —  "  That's  all  you  knows  about  it,*'  said  the 
landlord.  —  "Certainly,"  observed  the  other,  "  that  is  all  I  know 
about  it ;  besides,  the  person  to  whom  you  refer,  was  net  Peter,  but 
Timothy.'* — "Well,  well,  I  don't  care  which  on  'em  'twas; 
twas  one  on  'em,  and  that  are's  enough."  —  "If  you  quote  an 
exaiTj[)!e,  in  justification  of  any  part  of  your  conduct,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman in  black,  "it  is  your  duty  to  prove  that  it  is  applicable  to 
your  own  particular  case.  Timothy  was  a  sick  man,  and  a  very 
abstemious  one,  and  it  was  needful  iliat  some  person,  whose  opinion 
he  highly  respected,  should  press  upon  his  consideration  the  neces- 
§ity  of  lakuig,  aui  brandy,  as  you  suppose,  nor  whiskey,  which 
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fcppears  to  be  a  favorite  beverage  of  yours,  but  a  little  wine.  Now, 
wneii  I  passed  your  house,  about  a  week  since,  I  heard  you  boast- 
ing of  your  great  strength,  and  vaunting  that  you  were  a  match  for 
any  man  in  the  mountains.  Surely,  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
the  condition  of  Timothy  and  your  own.  I  really  think,  my  friend," 
continued  he,  with  an  expression  of  amiable  pleasantry,  "that  you 
would  do  well,  if  you  will  take  it  as  a  medicine,  to  wait,  like  Timo- 
thy, until  you  have  an  inspired  apostle  at  your  elbow  to  prescribe 
it.*'  —  "  Well,  well,  that  are  's  purty  fair  for  talk,  but  it  won't  do 
for  me.  Ye  see,  I  'm  an  old  man,  and  I  've  had  the  rheumatiz  nigh 
u[X)n  forty  years.  ^'  —  "Just  about  the  time  that  you  have  be^n  in 
the  habit  of  taking  spirit,"  remarked  the  other  with  a  smile.  —  "  If 
I  did  n't  take  a  leetle  every  day,  jist  to  keep  up  sarclation,  my  blood 
would  get  jock  full  o'  rheumatiz  as  ever,  you  see."  —  "  And  pray, 
how  old  arc  you?"  I  inquired.  —  "I  shall  be  seventy-two  years  old 
come  the  twenty-second  day  of  next  September,"  he  replied. — 
'  You  are  quite  a  young  man,"  I  rejoined,  "  to  talk  in  this  extraor- 
dinary manner.  A  few  weeks  since,  I  called  upon  a  man,  much 
older  than  yourself,  whose  name  was  Pew,  residing  in  Manchester, 
on  the  borders  of  Gloucester,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  spirit  for  nearly  eighty  years,  and 
during  ma«ay  years  he  had  suffered  severely  from  the  rheumatism. 
It  is  five  years  since  he  left  it  off  entirely,  and  he  has  been  altogether 
free  from  the  rheumatism  during  this  period."  "  How  old  was  he," 
mquired  the  landlord,  "  when  he  left  it  off?"  —  "  About  one  hun- 
dred and  one.  This  man  was  a  common  soldier,  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  and  has  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  six." 

"Well,  arter  all,"  said  the  landlord,  "  temp 'ranee  is  a  good 
thing  ;  there  's  no  denying  on  't.  I  'm  an  ardent  frind  o'  temp'rance 
Tiyself,  and  always  have  been.  I  don't  have  nobody  a  drinking 
here  arter  he  's  drunk.  I  've  turned  'em  out,  many  's  the  time,  as 
drunk  as  ever  you  see.  I  '11  have  no  such  cattle  here,  I  tell  ye.  I 
heer'd  your  driver  say  you  kirn  from  the  Bay  state."  —  "  Yes.  sir." 
I  replied,  "I  came  from  Massachusetts."  —  "Well,  now."  con- 
tinued he,  "  look  a  here  ;  Ise  had  as  much  experence  in  this  matter 
as  most  folks,  I  guess,  and  I  '11  tell  ye  what  it  is  ;  you  're  a  ruinin 
the  cause,  by  trying  to  drive  folks.  What 's  the  use  o'  taking  away 
the  people's  liberties  1  what 's  the  need  o'  compelling  folks,  by  law, 
to  leave  off  drinking?  that 's  what  I  wants  to  know.  You  ought  to 
use  gentle  suasion  ;  that 's  the  thing.  You  can't  tell  how  afea/d  I 
be  that  you  '11  hurt  the  cause  ;  for,  as  I  tolt  ye  afore,  I  "m  an  ardent 
frind  o"  temp'rance,  I  am  raaly." 

The  gentleman  in  black  could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  and 
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laughed  abud.  "I  don't  know  what  you're  a  larfin  at,  Mister," 
said  the  landlord  ;  "  but  I  do  say,  there  's  nothin  in  all  natur  makes 
me  teel  more  raal  miserable  than  to  see  a  drunkard."  —  "  You  nuist 
have  had  abundant  occasion  for  feeLng  miserably,  I  fear,"  said  the 
gentleman  in  black.  "  Pray,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  me,  in  what  length  of  time  you  would  probably 
be  induced  to  abandon  the  traffic,  by  the  employment  of  mojal 
suasion  1  for,  if  there  is  even  a  remote  prospect  of  turning  one  inc  i- 
vidual  from  this  traffic  in  the  means  of  misery,  —  and  such,  assur- 
edly, it  is,  —  I  am  willing  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  God  and  man." 
—  "'Why,  that's  neither  here  nor  there,"  said  the  landlord 
"Folks  isn't  a  going  to  shut  their  mouths,  cause  some  will  get 
drunk.  You  may  go  and  talk  to  the  drunkards,  and  persuade  them 
to  leave  off;  that 's  the  right  way."  —  "  My  friend,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman in  black,  "  I  will  give  you  my  views  of  this  matter,  in  a  few 
words.  The  drunkenness  of  our  country,  even  at  the  present  day 
is  a  terrible  evil,  occasioning,  as  it  notoriously  does,  a  prodigious 
amount  of  poverty  and  crime,  disease  and  untimely  death.  Intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  the  cause  of  all  this  evil  and  of  all  these  deplorable 
results.  An  intelligent,  moral  people  ought  not  to  tolerate  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  operation  of  any  cause,  productive  of  evil,  if 
they  possess  the  power  to  remove  that  cause,  unless  it  be  also  pro- 
ductive of  some  greater  good.  Novi^,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  in 
ten  thousand  ways,  that  intoxicating  liquor,  as  a  beverage,  is  pro- 
ductive of  no  possible  good ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it — "  —  "  Plase 
your  honor,"  cried  the  pedler,  "  I  grant  ye  that,  wid  a  fraa  wull,  as 
a  bivrige  it 's  as  ye  say  ;  but  so  sinsible  a  mon  as  yoursilf,  wull  not 
shpake  o'  it  that  a  way,  as  a  midicine."  — "  Many  of  our  most 
respectable  physicians,"  said  the  other,  "  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  no  case,  in  which  a  substitute  may  not  be  employed  for 
intoxicating  liquor,  productive  of  all  its  good  and  none  of  its  evil 
consequences."  —  "  Ise  niver  heer'd  the  like  o'  that,  in  all  my  barn 
dees,"  cried  the  pedler.  "What  in  the  warld  wud  oold  Mr. 
McClyster,  o'  the  goold  galliput,  be  after  saying  to  sich  a  sintimint 
as  that?  Why,  sir,  Ise  heer'd  him  say,  moor  nor  a  hunder  times, 
that  in  collery  fantum, — and  it's  a  swaaping  disarder,  that  same, 
—  iic  could  niver  git  along  widout  the  virry  hist  of  Cogniac,  and  a 
plinty.'"  —  "Well,  well,  my  friend,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black, 
"  suffer  me  to  proceed  with  my  remarks  upon  another  point,  if  you 
please ;  and,  when  I  have  done,  I  will  cheerfully  listen  to  all  you 
Liave  to  say  of  alcoholic  liquor,  as  a  medicine.  Now,  if  intoxicalin>i^ 
liquor  be  the  cause  of  infinite  mischief  and  misery,  and  of  no  possi- 
ble good,  ."cS  a  bcvcra^je,  why  should  the  sale  of  it  be  permitted  t« 
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any  person,  in  any  quantity?"  —  "  Well,  well,"  said  the  landlord, 
*'  that  are  's  the  point  I  was  a  wantin  to  fetch  ye  to  ;  now  eomo 
short  upon  that.  If  ye  *11  get  up  a  law  to  put  an  eend  to  the  hull  on 
it,  that  are  "11  be  fair  ;  but  they  've  got  a  law  down  in  the  Bay  state 
that 's  well  enough  for  rich  folks,  but  right  agin  the  poor.  A  rich 
man  *il  go  and  buy  his  fifteen  gallons,  but  a  poor  feller  can't  do  no 
sich  thing.  That  are  's  what  ]  call  grinding  the  poor."  —  "  If  there 
oe  any  grinding,"  replied  the  other,  "  it  will  surely  be  among  those, 
who  hare  the  greatest  facilities  for  getting  at  the  means  of  drunken- 
ness. Some  of  these,  I  admit,  had  better  be  ground  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  mill-stone,  than  become  the  victims  of  some 
cold,  calculating  liquor-seller." — "I  reckon,"  said  the  landlord, 
thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  ''  it'll  hold  up  afore  long." 
—  "  My  friend,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  "  I  do  not  feel,  my- 
self, at  all  like  holding  up.  "i  ou  have  opened  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. I  will  listen  to  anything,  which  you  may  have  to  say, 
with  patient  attention.  I  shall  be  much  gratified  if  you  will  listen 
as  patiently  to  me.  Besides,  here  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  us  confined  to  the  same  apartment,  for  a  season,  by  the  storm  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  gentleman,  who  has  told  you  he  is  a 
total  abstinence  man,  the  couple  who  are  sitting  in  the  porch,  and 
myself,  there  is  not  a  man  nor  a  woman  of  us  all,  who  is  not  a 
drinker  of  intoxicating  liquor.  I  have  had  the  testimony  of  my  own 
eyes  to  that  effect,  within  the  last  hour  that  we  have  occupied  this 
apartment."  —  "  I  niver  takes  it  mysilf,  sir,  you  '11  plase  to  remim- 
ber,"  said  the  pedler,  "  only  as  a  midicine,  sir."  —  "  We  '11  talk  of 
that  presently,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black. 

It  was  exceedingly  amufting  to  contemplate  the  countenances  of 
the  different  members  of  this  assembly.  Upon  one,  might  be  seen 
an  expression  of  affected  indifference  ;  upon  another,  of  resolute 
defiance.  While  Atherton  assumed  an  air  of  insolent  ridicule,  his 
wi^e  pretended  to  make  her  toilet  before  a  fragment  of  one  of  the 
peddler's  broken  looking-glasses.  Two  or  three  of  the  party,  who 
were  smoking  their  pipes,  sucked  in  and  puffed  out  the  diity  vapor 
with  unnecessary  vehemence.  The  landlord  seized  a  pine  shingle, 
lying  on  the  floor,  and,  taking  out  his  jackknife,  began  to  whittle  ; 
while  the  corpulent  woman,  with  the  crutch,  inquired  if  the  whid 
was  not  getting  southerly.  The  general  expression  was  one  of  iJl- 
nature  and  resentment.  The  whole  manner  of  the  gentleman,  who 
claimed  a  right  to  be  heard,  was  indicative  of  imperturbable  calm- 
aess  ;  and,  from  the  observations,  which  he  had  ali-eady  made,  I 
was  satisfied,  that  he  liad  a  good  understanding  of  the' matter  in 
hand,  and   was  not  Ukely  to  flinch  from  the  performance  of  hit 
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task.    I  apprehended  nothing  so  much,  as  that  he  might  expel  some 

of  his  auditors  from  the  apartment,  by  his  great  plainness  of  speech 
Yet,  as  there  was  apparently  no  other  place  of  refuge  than  the  open 
air,  where  the  tempest  appeared  to  rage  with  unabating  fury,  I  con- 
cluded, upon  the  whole,  that  our  friend  might  count  upon  his  audi- 
tory, though  not  upon  willing  ears.  I  must  not  forget  to  state,  that 
he  had  a  very  captivating  expression,  even  when  giving  utterance 
to  things,  which  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  particularly  acceptable 
to  the  assembly.  He  had  all  the  characteristic  suavity  of  certain 
niodern  polemics  who  invariably  preface  their  home  thrusts  at  each 
other,  with  all  possible  tenderness  of  expression,  and  an  abundance 
of  apostolical  appellatives. 

"  Now,  my  good  friends,"  resumed  the  gentleman  in  black,  "  for, 
\hough  we  are  strangers,  I  entertain  no  other  sentiment  towards  you 
all  than  that  of  Christian  friendship  —  can  any  of  you  doubt,  that 
the  traffic  in  the  means  of  drunkenness  is  a  terrible  evil  ?  There  are 
some  persons,  who  seem  to  have  the  power  of  drinking,  even  freely, 
for  years,  with  comparative  impunity,  while  thousands  are  annually 
falling  victims  of  intemperance  around  them.  Such  is,  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be  the  condition  of  things,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  while  the  means  of  drunkenness  continue  upon  the  earth. 
Who  will  be  drunkards,  and  who  will  escape,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  tell,  until  the  fatal  experiment  be  made.  Under  whose  roof-tree 
the  curse  —  which,  as  we  are  told,  stingeth  at  last  like  an  adder  — 
will  next  abide,  no  mortal  can  predict.  The  father,  who  has  scoffed 
at  the  temperance  reform,  may  be  compelled  to  regret  the  folly  of  his 
conduct,  while  committing  the  remains  of  his  drunken  offspring  to 
the  grave.  He,  who,  by  vending  this  accursed  poison,  ha^  devoted 
himself,  for  years,  to  the  task  of  preparing  pits  for  other  men,  may 
become  himself  the  victim  at  last:  so  —  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  —  may  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  or  the  children  of  his 
loins."  —  "  If  you  mean  that  are  last  to  worry  me,"  cried  the  land- 
lord's 'vife,  "  you  don't  worry  me  a  mite.  I  don't  calk'late  to  take 
no  more  than  what 's  good  for  me."  —  "  Indeed,  my  good  woman," 
said  the  gentleman  in  black,  "I  meant  nothing  personal  to  any  one. 
No  human  ingenuity  has  ever  devised  any  method,  whereby  intoxi- 
cating liquors  may  be  sold  only  to  temperate  individuals.  If  the 
traffic  in  the  means  of  drunkenness  had  not  been,  at  all  times, 
accounted  a  dangerous  traffic,  for  the  consumer,  it  would  not  have 
been,  as  it  r'vp,r  has,  a  subject  of  anxious  and  continual  legislation. 
The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  has  been  ;;ranted  to  a  few  only.  The 
law  carcfujiv  provides,  that  no  j-orsons  sh;»U  be  licensed  but  men  of 
Bober  lives  and  conversations.     Yet,  very  frequently,  the  venders  of 
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intoxicating  liquors  are  men  of  iniquitous  lives,  and  abominably 
profane  and  wicked  conversations.  The  law  has  hitherto  required, 
that  no  vender  of  the  means  of  drunkenness  should  permit  any 
person  to  drink  to  excess  upon  his  premises."  —  "  That 's  right," 
said  the  landlord;  "don't  ye  know  I  tell'd  ye  as  how  I  always 
turned  'em  right  out,  jist  so  soon  as  they  was  drunk.  I  never 
suffers  'em  to  be  a  pestering  round  here,  arter  that."  —  "  I  dare  say 
you  do,"  continued  the  other,  "  and  the  only  mode,  in  which  you, 
or  any  other  vender,  can  know,  that  a  man  or  woman  has  drunk  to 
ex:ess,  is  the  very  fact  that  such  person  is  actually  drunken. 
Thus,  according  to  the  good  old  proverb,  when  the  horse  is  s-tolen, 
y:>u  very  discreetly  shut  the  stable  door.  This  provision  of  the  law 
is  good  for  nothing.  Men  who  get  their  living  by  selling  liquor, 
are  not  likely  to  stint  their  customers  by  giving  any  other  than  a 
very  liberal  construction  to  the  law.  When  a  man  can  pay  for 
no  more  liquor,  he,  to  be  sure,  is  allowed  by  the  vender  to  have 
drunken  to  excess.  The  law  forbids  the  sale  to  common  drunkards. 
Liquor-sellers,  I  presume,  are  not  bound  to  recognize  any  persons 
as  common  drunkards,  who  have  not  been  duly  posted  and  pro 
claimed  to  be  such,  by  the  selectmen.  Now,  it  very  commonlv 
happens,  that  the  selectmen  of  towns  are  the  liquor-sellers  them- 
selves ;  and  they  are  very  naturally  reluctant  to  set  the  brand  of 
infamy  upon  individuals,  whom  they  have  relieved  of  their  last 
farthing,  in  exchange  for  the  means  of  drunkenness.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  this  provision  of  the  law  becomes  a  dead  letter  ;  and,  even 
if  it  were  enforced,  it  would  be  productive  of  very  little  good.  The 
fear  of  the  gallows  may  sometimes  deter  individuals  from  the  com- 
mission of  murder  ;  for,  when  a  man  is  committing  murder,  he 
perfectly  understands  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  measure  of 
the  punishment.  But  no  man  can  look  forward  through  a  long 
progressive  series  of  daily  indulgences,  and  prospectively  perceive 
that  he  shall  be  a  common  drunkard." 

"That  reminds  me,  your  honor,"  cried  the  pedler,  "  o'  Tooley 
Carr :  whin  he  was  pit  up  afoor  the  baily,  for  baaing  a  common 
drunkard,  he  was  ax'd  what  was  't  he  'd  be  after  saying  for  his  silf- 
defince  ;  and  says  he,  '  It 's  not  so,  your  honor ;  I  '11  lave  it  to  any- 
biiddy  if  Tooley  Carr 's  not  the  unc<,'mmonest  drunkard  in  all 
Waterford  ;  an  ye  *ll  show  me  the  mon  ibat  '11  sit  down  wid  me,  for 
the  hull  dee,  and  I  '11  na  bate  him  by  thi^ia  pints  o'  the  dew,  your 
honor  may  pay  for  the  liquor.'"  —  "Well,  my  friend."  resumed 
the  gentleman  in  black,  "with  yoiir  permission,  I  will  proceed. 
The  law  has  expressly  provided,  that  intoxicating  liquor  sliail  not 
be  sold  to  servants,  apprentices,  and  minors  :  yei  the  records  of  cui 
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courts  incontestably  prove,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  offenders 
belong  to  these  three  classes  of  persons.  Now,  in  every  view  of 
this  highly-interesting  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
viction, that  all  past  legislation  regarding  it,  has  been  founded  in 
error.  It  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
drunkenness  in  this  or  any  other  country." — "  Indaad,  sir,"  said 
the  pedler,  "  ye  make  it  exsading  plain  to  the  commonest  appre- 
hinsion,  that  it  should  be  confined  ontirely  to  the  pharmocopoly 
paaple,  and  sich  trust warihy  parsons,  as  may  be  dispoosed  to  travel 
aboot  the  contree,  as  their  agents."  —  "1  do  not  mean,"  replied 
the  other,  "  to  convey  any  such  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  the  com- 
munity would  gain  much,  by  having  locomotive  instead  of  stationary 
dram-shops,  nor  by  permitting  intoxicating  liquor  to  be  hawked 
about  the  land  by  pedlers."  —  "You've  got  it;  that's  jest  my 
notion,"  said  the  landlord.  —  "  I  'd  no  moor  be  after  laving  sich  a 
thing  wid  a  maar  pidler,  nor  your  honor,"  cried  the  Irishman,  "  but 
wid  a  respictable  thrader,  w^hat  daal'd  upon  honor,  and  soult  the  virry 
bist  only  as  a  midicine,  under  the  patronage,  may  be,  of  the  Timper- 
ance  Society."  —  "No,  no,"  replied  the  gentleman  in  black,  "1 
am  not  in  favor  of  any  such  project.  We  '11  talk  of  that  presently. 
Pray  let  me  go  forward  with  my  argument.  Experience  has  satis- 
fied every  fair,  intelligent  mind,  that  the  sale  of  the  means  of 
drunkenness,  under  every  possible  modification  of  law,  in  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  under  every  species  of  government,  is, 
and  ever  must  be,  productive  of  intolerable  evil.  While  a  few  grow 
rich  by  the  traffic,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  growing  poor. 
These  miserable  victims  are  persuaded  to  exchange  not  only  their 
money,  their  homesteads,  their  chattels,  the  very  clothes  upon  their 
backs,  for  a  bewildering  poison  ;  but,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
unrighteous  bargain,  their  health,  their  respectabihty,  their  hap- 
piness on  earth,  their  eternal  welfare,  must  all  be  sacrificed."  — 
"  Mister,  if  a  poor  crittur  like  myself  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  one 
^ord,"  cried  the  forlorn  object,  wlio  had  been  sitting  on  the  entry 
floor  —  "  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak,  all  that  you  've  been  saying 
is  as  true  as  the  gospel.  I  'd  tell  you  my  story,  if  you  was  willing 
to  hear  it."  —  "Pshaw,  daddy  Greely,"  exclaimed  the  landlord, 
"  ihe  gentleman  doesn't  v.'ant  you  to  spin  any  o'  your  long  yarns. 
The  old  feller  's  been  suppranimated  a  long  spell."  —  "  No,  I  am 
not  superannuated  any  more  than  yourself,  Mr.  Joslyn,"  rephed  the 
ohl  man,  addressing  the  landlord.  —  "  Look  a  here,  Greely,"  cried 
the  landlord,  exhibiting  a  degree  of  irritation  as  he  spoke,  which 
appeared  altogether  unaccountable  —  "look  a  here,  old  feller;  if 
ve  'U  behave  yourself,  ye  may  sit  where  ye  are  ;  if  ye  don't,  I  'U  set 
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ye  a  mal<niff  tracks,  quick  enough.  It 's  gittiiig  a  leetle  coolish, 
with  this  licrf^  door  open,"  continued  he,  as  he  shut  it  upon  the  old 
outcast  and  .his  miserable  partner.  —  "My  good  Mr.  Joslyn,"  said 
the  gentlenv.in  hi  black,  with  an  irresistibly  amusing  expression  of 
face,  "with  your  permission,  I  will  have  that  door  open.  You 
see  the  good  lady  with  the  crutch  has  frequently  complained  of  the 
warmth  of  the  apartment."  As  he  said  this,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  opened  the  door  to  its  utmost  limit.  "  I  think,"  continued  he, 
'  after  I  have  made  one  or  two  remarks,  I  should  like  to  hear  that 
old  man's  story,  since  he  appears  willing  to  relate  it.  Perhaps,  as 
we  are  likely  to  be  confined,  for  some  time  longer,  by  the  stomL, 
we  can  do  nothing  better."  —  "He's  a  troublesome  old  feller," 
said  the  landlord.  —  "You  didn't  always  use  to  think  so,  Mr. 
Joslyn^"  said  the  old  man.  "  Well,  now,  hear  what  I  say, 
Greely,"  cried  the  landlord  ;  "  don't  you  darken  my  doors  agin  ;  if 
't  wan  't  a  raining  pitchforks,  eenamost,  I  'd  turn  ye  out  now,  right 
off;  ye  're  no  better  than  a  bit  o'  carrin,  both  on  ye."  —  "  Ethan," 
said  the  old  woman,  "  had  n't  we  better  go  ?"  —  "  May  be  we  had," 
said  the  miserable  old  man,  rising,  with  some  effort,  upon  his  feet, 
and  placing  his  ragged  wallet  upon  his  shoulders.  —  "Git  along, 
then,"  cried  the  landlord  ;  "  good  riddance  to  bad  rabbidge  ;  come, 
liiake  haste,  clear  out,  clear  out."  As  these  poor  old  castaways 
were  upon  the  very  threshold,  and  just  preparing  to  buffet  the  tem- 
pest, which  was  literally  raging  among  the  mountains,  the  gentleman 
in  black  sprang  suddenly  to  his  feet ;  with  scarcely  more  than  a 
single  stride  he  was  at  the  door  ;  and,  extending  his  long,  bony  arm, 
he  arrested  th^e  old  man's  progress ;  at  the  same  moment,  turning 
upon  Joslyn  an  expression  of  indignant  irony,  which  I  never  can 
forget,  "Dear,  compassionate  landlord,"  said  he,  "this,  I  believe, 
is  a  public  house,  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers ;  is  it  not?" — 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is,"  he  replied,  "  if  they  can  pay  for  it."  — 
"These  people,"  continued  the  other,  "whom  you  are  thrusting 
out  of  doors,  are  evidently  very  old,  and  very  poor,  and,  I  dare  say, 
very  hungry.  He,  who  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord. 
Perhaps,  my  friend,  you  dislike  such  security  ;  —  as  I  do  not,  you 
will  please  to  look  upon  me  as  their  paymaster,  and  I  will  look  upon 
the  Almighty  as  mine.  This  couple  are  my  guests.  Come,  come, 
my  good  woman,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the  tavern-keeper's  wife, 
"  let  us  have  a  specimen  of  your  activity.  Spread  us  a  table,  set 
on  a  couple  of  plates  for  these  poor  people.  Give  us  the  best  your 
house  affords,  but  keep  back  the  worst  —  not  a  drop  of  the  drunk- 
ard's drink.  Come,  come,"  said  he,  with  the  tone  of  one,  who 
meant  to  be  obeyed,  "down   with  your  sp'der."  —  "Are  ye 'a 
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ar*'.nest?"  said  the  landlord.  —  "To  be  sure,"  replied  the  jyenile* 
man.  —  "  Well,"  said  the  landlord  to  his  wife,  "  the  gentleman  saya 
he'll  foot  the  bill."  —  The  housewife  immediately  commenced  her 
operations ;  and,  while  she  was  laying  the  table,  the  gentleman  in 
black  had  insisted,  somewhat  against  their  will,  upon  bringing  old 
Greely  and  his  wife  into  the  apartment,  and  placing  them  in  a 
eouple  of  chairs. 

"  Ye 're  a  raal  benivilint  jontlemon,  sir,"  said  the  pedler ;  "I 
respict  ye,  sir,  for  your  ginerosity  to  they  poor  paaple.  It's  misery 
enough  they's  had  in  their  dee,  Ise  warrant.  It's  ivident  they's 
waak  and  faable  into  the  bargin.  An  your  honor  's  agraable,  that 
they  shud  ha'  a  few  dhraps  o'  Cogniac  wid  their  maal,  jist  as  a 
midicine,  I'd  uppen  a  buttle,  wid  your  honor's  command  for  it." 

—  "  Not  a  drop,"  said  the  other,  with  an  expression  of  severity; 
"  and  I  beg  you  to  understand,  once  for  all,  that  I  have  no  faith 
whatever  in  your  skill."  —  The  pedler,  for  the  first  time,  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  humbled  ;  and,  dropping  the  slouched  side  of  his  hat 
towards  the  gentleman  in  black,  he  observed  the  strictest  silence  for 
an  unusual  period,  and  occupied  himself  in  repairing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  mischief,  which  the  butcher  had  wrought,  among  the 
contents  of"  his  little  bit  chist." 

Money,  that  omnipotent  prompter  among  the  stage-players  of  the 
present  world,  had  wonderfully  stimulated  the  energies  of  the  host 
and  hostess.  Bacon,  eggs,  bread,  butter,  pickles,  a  weather-beaten 
mince-pie,  the  complexion  of  whose  crust  was  as  cadaverous  as  that 
of  a  corpse,  and  a  dish  of  apple-sauce,  black — to  use  the  forcible 
comparison  of  Montgomery,  in  his  beautiful  tale  of  Zembo  and  Nila 

—  "as  midnight  without  moon" — all  these,  and  sundry  minor 
matters,  were  gathered  together  with  wonderful  celerity,  and  placed 
before  the  astonished  gaze  of  this  miserable  couple.  It  was  not  the 
work  of  a  moment  for  their  kind-hearted  benefactor,  to  convince  old 
Greely  and  his  helpmate,  that  this  repast  was  intended  exclusively 
for  their  enjoyment.  "  Come,"  said  their  entertainer,  "  draw  your 
chairs  to  the  table,  and  make  a  hearty  meal  of  it.  Do  you  never  ask 
a  blessing,  when  God's  bounty  is  spread  before  youT'  —  The  old 
man  appeared  exceedingly  embarrassed,  and  laid  down  the  half- 
raised  knife  and  fork  upon  the  table.  "  Honored  sir,"  said  he.  after 
a  brief  pause,  "  I  once  had  a  table  of  my  own  ;  and,  when  1  was 
first  married  to  this  poor  woman,  I  did  use  to  ask  a  blessing,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  when  I  sat  down.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
get  a  chance  to  sit  down  at  any  table.  We  commonly  eat  whatever 
is  given  to  us,  by  the  road-side,  or  in  some  shed,  or  bam."  —  "  God 
of  the  forlorn,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  extending  hb  haind 
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•ver  the  board,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  '*  behold  these  supplicants, 
who  stand  before  thee  in  their  trespasses  and  sins ;  sanctify  to  their 
use  these  provisions  of  thy  bounty  ;  pardon  their  offences  ;  give  them 
a  just  understanding  of  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  enable  them, 
through  the  influence  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  turn  from  that,  which  is 
evil,  and  cleave  to  that,  which  is  good  ;  and  this  we  ask  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  There  was  not  an  individual  present, 
who  was  not  solemnized  by  this  pious  ejaculation,  and  the  fervent 
manner  in  which  it  was  delivered.  *'  Now,"  continued  he,  "  par- 
lake  in  a  grateful  spirit."  The  old  man  resumed  his  seat ;  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  observe,  that  a  bitter  pilgrimage  of  sin  and  misery 
had  not  entirely  blunted  the  sensibility  of  his  heart  —  his  lip  trem- 
bled with  emotion,  and  the  tear  glistened  in  his  eye. 

"  And  now,  my  friends,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  turning  his 
back  upon  the  old  couple,  as  he  spoke,  which  movement,  whether 
accidental  or  designed,  enabled  them  to  enjoy  their  repast  with  less 
embarrassment —  "  now,"  said  he,  "  let  us  say  a  few  words  more, 
touching  this  law,  which  some  of  you  appear  inclined  to  find  fault 
with.  Intoxicating  liquor  is  a  terrible  curse.  Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  ever  a  blessing,  as  a  medicine,  or  when 
employed  for  any  purpose  whatever,  yet,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  community  is  concerned,  it  is  an  intoler- 
able curse.  If  any  man  will  demonstrate,  that  it  has  been  useful  in 
one  particular  example,  1  will  undertake  to  show  ten  thousand  exam- 
ples, in  which  it  has  proved  destructive  of  health,  riches,  respecta- 
bility, happiness^  reason,  and  life.  Even  when  employed  as  a  med- 
icine, the  benefit,  if  any,  is  often  accompanied  with  the  severest 
injury.  In  a  multitude  of  cases,  in  which  it  has  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  restorative,  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  patient, 
in  point  of  character  and  happiness,  to  have  died  an  honest  death, 
than  to  have  been  preserved  a  little  longer,  that  he  might  transmit 
to  his  children  the  inheritance  of  a  parent's  drunkenness  and  shame.' 
—  "  Thrue  for  ye,  your  honor,"  cried  the  pedler ;  "  it's  jist  there 
it  in,  the  defeeculty.  The  hull  matter 's  aisily  explain 't,  it  is  indaad, 
sir.  Ower  the  pharmocopoly  shtore  o'  McClyster  and  Son,  at  Wa- 
terford,  where  I  sarved  an  apprintiship,  much  like,  as  I  toult  ye 
1  'm  thinking,  there  was  a  debating  society,  a  bit  hall,  I  maan,  for 
all  the  young  puttykerries  to  debate  in,  aboot  all  sarts  o'  pharmo- 
copoly mathers,  and  there  it  was  Ise  heer"d  this  idintical  mather 
debated,  and  thrated  in  a  most  masterly  way,  ye  may  wall  say  that. 
There  was  a  young  jontleman  o'  the  fratarnity,  and  there  was  n't  a 
puttekerry  in  all  the  length  of  Waterford  that  cud  liolt  a  link  to  him 
for  pitting  up  a  doctor's  proscription.     It  mathered  not  to  him,  we«i- 
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der  the  doctor  writ  it  wid  a  goose's  quill,  or  the  big  end  of  a  shei- 
la ly  ;    he  'd    pick   it  out  for   sartain.      There  was  Doctor  Phelim 
O 'Griper,  and  he  writ  sich  a  maan  fist  o'  it,  that  poor  Patrick 
McClosky  died  o'  a  hull  tally  candle,  that  he  swally'd,  wick  and  all, 
whin,  ye  saa,  Dr   O'Griper  meant  no  moor  nor  a  caudle  to  be  taken 
imniadiately.      The   young  man  I  'm  shpaking  o'  niver  failed  to 
corapiehind  the  most  difeecultest  of  Dr.  O 'Griper's  proscriptions. 
Wall,  your  honor,  this  young  jontleman  was  up  to  chapping  logic, 
and  nobuddy  cud  pitch  him  at  mattyfeesick.     He  raasoned  o'  the 
i:.atter  jist  this  a  way.     The  abuse  o'  the  virry  hist  o'  Cogniac  's 
no  raason  agin  the  use  o'  that  same.     The  hoith  o'  all  propriety 
requires,  that  it  should  be  tookt  as  a  midicine.     Now,  if  a  fool  o'  a 
felly  wull  make  a  baast  o'  himsel,  and  tak  moor  nor  is  good  for  him, 
that  *s  na  the  fault  o'  the  pharmocopoly,  but  his  oon,  the  baast  that 
he  was.     So,  ye  saa,  it 's  jist  haar,  it  is  ;  whin  a  buddy  takes  moor 
nor  is  good  for  his  particular  graavance,  thin  he  na  longer  takes 
it  as  a  midicine;    but  whin   he   takes  presaasely  the  quuntum 
sofFeecit,  thin,  ye  saa,  he  takes  it  as  a  lYiidicine,  o'  coorse.     Now, 
sir,  is  there  raasoning  moor  irrefrigable  nor  that?" — '*  I  approve 
neither  your  reasoning  nor  your  prescriptions,"  replied  the  other. 
"  There  is  an  insurmountable  difficulty  attending  the  employment  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  as  a  medicine  ;  for  ninety-nine  persons  in  a  hun- 
dred will  infallibly  contract  the  habit  of  taking  too  much  physic. 
Mercurial  diseases  are  well  known  to  be  frequently  far  more  un- 
manageable than  those  very  disorders,  which  mercury  itself  was 
intended  to  remove.     This  observation  is,  assuredly,  as  true  of  alco- 
holic disorders  of  mind,  body,  and  estate,  which  are  so  commonly 
the  effects  of  intoxicating  liquor,  taken  as  a  medicine.     If  men  so 
readily  become  drunkards,  for  the  mere  love  of  the  liquor,  as  a  bev- 
erage, how  much  will  this  evil  be  increased,  when  the  liquor  is 
swallowed  under  an  imaginary  sense  of  duty !     If,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  better,  a  man  will  receive  into  his  stomach  the  most  nause- 
ous doses,  and  increase  their  quantity  from  day  to  day,  how  much 
more  readily  will  he  do  all  this,  when  the  medicine  is  altogether 
agreeable  to  his  taste  !     If  the  disagreeable  character  of  most  med- 
icine, and   the  consequent  reluctance  to  take   it,  have  tended  to 
(Imiinish  the  amount  of  imaginary  sickness,  may  we  not  reasona])ly 
anticipate  the  wide  spread  of  all  sorts  of  fantastical  diseases,  when 
the  remedial  process  involves  nothing,  more  unpleasant  to  the  vol- 
untary invalid,  than  lying  in  bed  and  taking  drams.     It  is  now  well 
ascertained,  as  I  l)efore  remarked,  that  an  equally  efficient  substitute 
ro^y  be  found  for  alcohol,  in  every  case,  where  it  has  been  employed 
bivnerto  "  —  "  I  wish,  mister,  you  could  hear  Squbre  Pronk  talk  o 
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the  vartoo  on  it,"  said  a  lank,  tawny  weasel-faced  man,  who  sat  in 
the  chimney-corner,  smoking  for  the  asthma ;  "your  notions  and 
his'n  woul-d  n't  fadge  no  how,  I  guess."  ■—  "  Indaad,  and  they  wud 
not;  he's  a  raal  mon  o'  sinse,  that  squire,"  cried  the  pedler,  who 
seemed  greatly  refreshed  by  the  appearance  of  a  coadjutor.  "  How 
onlike  this  here  gentleman's  talk  is,"  said  Atherton,  addressing  the 
landlord,  "  to  what  Dr.  Bull  gin  out,  the  day  of  the  gin'ral  mus- 
ter !"  — "  Is  it  not  fro'  Ireland,  that  Bull?"  inquired  the  pedler.  — 
"  No,  I  guess  he  an't,"  said  Atherton  ;  "  he  's  from  up  Coos."  — 
*'  I  thought,"  rejoined  the  pedler,  "  he  might  be  one  o'  the  Bulls  o' 
Ballymore."  —  *'  Well,  ye  see  he  an't,"  said  Atherton. 

"Have  you  a  temperance  society  in  this  region  ?"  inquired  the 
gentleman  in  black.  —  "  Sartin,"  replied  the  landlord  ;  "  there  's  one 
on  'em  sot  up  in  every  town,  eenamost ;  Squire  Pronk  's  the  president 
on  it  this  year,  and  Dr.  Bull  was  last  year." —  "  And  do  you  mean 
to  say,  that  either  of  them  approves  of  the  use  of  alcohol  ?"  inquired 
the  other.  —  "Sartin,"  replied  the  host.  "Squire  Pronk  never 
goes  along  without  taking  a  glass  o'  whiskey."  —  "But  it 's  iver 
as  a  midicine,  ye  '11  plase  to  onderstand,"  said  the  pedler.  —  "  Sar- 
tin, sartin,"  cried  the  landlord,  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  in  which 
several  of  those  present  appeared  willing  to  join. —  "  Pray  inform 
me,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  "  when  you  take  brandy,  or 
whiskey,  as  a  medicine,  do  you  send  first  for  a  physician?"  —  This 
interrogatory  had  well-nigh  closed  the  career  of  him  with  the 
asthma.  His  laughter  became  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  bellowing  and 
wheezing.  —  "  No,  no,"  said  the  landlord,  "  we  han't  got  to  that 
quite ;  we  han't  gin  up  our  liberties  up  here  yet.  Send  for  a  doctor 
to  tell  a  man  when  it 's  time  for  toddy  or  a  sling !  haw,  haw, 
haw!" — "  Well,  my  friends,"  resumed  the  gentleman  in  black, 
"  you  have  had  your  laugh.  I  wall  now  exhibit  before  you  a  very 
intelligible  picture  of  your  own  inconsistency  and  folly.  Your  very 
mirth,  when  you  affirm  that  your  Squire  takes  his  whiskey  as  a 
medicine,  abundantly  proves  that  you  entirely  disbelieve  your  own 
statement.  Opposed,  as  you  are,  to  the  Temperance  Society,  you 
are  highly  gratified  with  this  example  of  inconsistency  in  one  of  its 
members.  You  would  scarcely  be  willing,  I  presume,  to  adminis- 
ter calomel  to  yourselves,  or  your  whves,  or  your  children,  unless  by 
the  direction  of  a  physician.  Yet  calomel  is  not  more  certainly  a 
poison  than  alcohol,  and  the  latter  has  proved  inexpressibly  more 
mischievous  to  man  than  the  former." 

"  The  difeeculty,"  said  the  pedler,  "  saams  to  mysilf  to  lie  here 
a  way,  yjur  honor ;  if  we  're  to  be  all  tied  up  wid  a  law,  peribitin 
the  sale  o'  it,  what,  in  the  name  o'  natur,  wull  the  poor  do  for  iheii 
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midicine?  That 's  it,  an  plase  ye,  and  your  honor  saams  to  be  a 
frind  to  the  poor  ony  how."  —  "  You  and  our  worthy  host  here," 
repUed  the  gentleman  in  black,  "appear  quite  willing  to  persuade 
yourselves  and  others,  that  the  poor  are  to  be  deprived  of  some  ines- 
timable blessing,  by  the  passage  of  a  prohibitory  law.  Now,  the 
truth  lies  precisely  the  other  way.  I  have  heard  of  an  Irish  bishop, 
whose  steward  informed  him,  in  midwinter,  that  the  period  had 
arrived  for  fdling  his  ice-cellar,  inquiring,  at  the  same  time,  what 
disposition  he  should  make  of  the  old  ice,  which  still  remained ;  to 
which  this  philanthropic  prelate  replied  —  '  Why,  Patrick,  ye  may 
I'an  bestow  "t  upon  the  most  dasarving  o'  the  parish.'  I  look  upon 
^onr  philanthropy,  my  good  friends,  and  that  of  all  other  liquor-sel- 
"•ers,  who  are  so  very  solicitous  that  the  poor  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  drunkenness,  as  precisely  ecjuivalent  to  that  of  the 
oishop ;  but  I  should  be  happy  to  believe,  that  the  bestowment  of 
mtoxicating  liquor  was  as  harmless  as  that  of  ice  in  midwinter. 
The  grave-yard  in  every  village  contains  the  ashes  of  many  a  poor 
man,  whom  this  blessing  has  brought  prematurely  to  the  ground ; 
and  I  should  rejoice  to  know,  that  intoxicating  liquor  was  entirely 
discarded  from  medical  practice."  — "I  'm  sure,"  cried  the  woman 
with  the  crutch,  in  a  whining  voice,  "  I  don't  know  what  would 
become  o'  me." — "The  virry  same  to  mysilf,"'  cried  the  pedler. 

—  "And  pray,  ma'am,"  inquired  the  gentleman  in  black,  "  what 
is  the  matter  with  youT' — "Matter  wi'  me?  Why,  it's  mat- 
ter enough,  I  can  tell  ye,"  she  replied;  "it's  so  hot  in  here  a 
body  's  eenamost  suffercated.  I  've  got  about  the  horridest  leg  you 
ever  seed,  I  guess  ;  would  n't  you  like  to  look  at  it  1"  —  "I  have  no 
particular  occasion,"  replied  the  other.  —  "I  "d  jist  as  live  show  it 
as  not ;  most  everybody  's  seen  it.  Dr.  Bull  says  it 's  the  beate- 
most  thing  he  ever  see  ;  don't  ye  think  'tis,  Mr.  Marphy ?" —  "  1 
niver  saad  the  like  o'  it  in  the  oult  contree,"  replied  the  pedler. — 
"  Hadn't  ye  better  look  at  it,  mister?"  said  the  corpulent  woman, 
who  appeared  ambitious  of  being  distinguished  as  the  proprietress 
">f  an  incomparable  ulcer. — "If  you  will  excuse  me,  my  good 
woman,''  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  "  I  had  a  little  rather  take 
your  word  for  it.  Pray  inform  me  how  long  you  have  been  afflicted 
in  this  manner." — "Why,  I  can't  remember  ncthin  —  lets  me 
see  —  how  long  is  it.  Dr.  Marphy,  since  I  began  to  doctor  for  it?" 

—  "  Why,  now,"  replied  the  pedler,  upon  whom  this  bestowment 
of  his  professional  title  produced  a  very  visible  effect  —  "  it 's  a  lang 
time  to  be  sure,  moor  nor  tin  yaars,  it  is,  I  'm  thinking."  —  "  Pray, 
Dr.  Murphy,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  with  an  air  of  gravity, 
whioii  did  not  conceal  from  a  careful  observer  an  expression  of  frol- 
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icsome  contempt  —  "pray,  doctor,  as  this  patient  appears  to  have 
been  under  your  care,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  us  a 
description  of  her  complaint."  —  Murphy  turned  his  goggles  upon 
the  inquirer,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  spirit  which  dictated  the 
interrogatory.  His  suspicions,  if  any  existed  in  his  mind,  were 
completely  lulled  to  slumber,  by  the  imperturbable  countenance  of 
the  gentleman  in  black ;  and,  conscious  that  his  reputation  in  the 
highlands  might  suffer  for  lack  of  a  little  professional  assurance,  he 
resolved  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter.  "  It 's  a  most  extrar- 
dinary  case,  it  is  indaad,"  said  he.  "  A  buddy  must  be  daap 
in  pharmacopoly  to  comprehind  the  dignosis  o'  this  poor  leddy'.* 
dishtamper.  It  saamed  to  be  an  iddumatus  swalling."  —  "  Yes," 
said  the  patient,  "  that 's  what  't  was  ;  I  remember  the  name  now. 
There  was  nine  cancers."  — "  Och,  niver  mind  aboot  they  can- 
cers," cried  the  doctor;  "they  wasn't  worth  shpakin  o\"  — 
"And  what  became  of  these  nine  cancers'?"  said  the  gentleman 
in  black.  —  "They  was  all  cured  right  away,  the  hull  nine  o' 
em,"  replied  the  other.  "  But  it  saamed  as  it  niver  wud  haal, 
the  chaaf  throuble,  and  it  niver  did,  though  I  've  warked  upon 
it  tin  yaars,  at  the  laast.  If  i^  haaled  ower  night,  't  was  a  did 
sariinty  't  wud  brick  oot  agin  afoor  marning."  —  "Well,  Dr. 
Murphy,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  still  preserving  the  same 
solemnity  of  manner,  "  what  process  of  cure  have  you  adopted 
in  the  present  instanced"  —  "The  sacrits  o'  my  profission,  your 
honor,"  replied  the  doctor,  "are  not  so  virry  chaap  as  to  be 
toult  for  jist  nathing  at  all ;  however,  as  your  honor  saams  to  be 
a  jontleman,  I  '11  'ave  no  objiction  to  infarm  ye,  that  Cogniac's  a 
speceefic  for  iddumitus  tumors."  —  "  Do  inform  me,  my  good  wo- 
man," said  the  gentleman  in  black,  "  have  you  applied  the  brandy 
inside  or  outside  i"  —  "  Lord  a'massy,  I  've  applied  it  a'most  every 
way  you  can  think  on.  I  've  washed  my  leg  in  it  for  ten  years,  and 
Dr.  Marphy  's  always  advised  me  to  take  a  little  to  keep  up  my 
strength."  —  "  Not  presasely  that,  your  honor,"  cried  the  doctor, 
evidently  apprehensive  lest  his  mode  of  practice  should  be  misap- 
prehended—  "not  presasely  that,  sir;  but,  faaring  list  the  bad 
humors  wud  git  rappilled  claan  into  the  wumin's  vitality,  I  "se  ric- 
oiuminded  to  corrict  the  qualifications  o'  her  stomic  and  booils  wid 
a  strenthener,  two  or  thraa  times  the  dee  ;  but  iver  as  a  midicine." 
— "  Wall,  there  now,  Dr.  Marphy,"  exclaimed  the  patient,  in  a 
whining  tone,  "  I  've  foUered  your  proscription,  I  'm  sartin,  as  faith 
fiii  as  ever  you  see.  It  happened,  once  or  twice,  to  be  sure,  that  I 
wajs  out  o'  brandy,  and  I  thought  I  should  'a  died ;  but  jist  arter, 
you  kim  up,  and  I  got  a  fresh  supply.  I  b'lieve  my  soul  I  should 
VOL.  II.  18* 
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'a  gin  rij[ht  up,  if  you  hadn't  'a  kim  up  jist  in  the  nick  o'  time,  as 
you  did." — "  There's  na  doot  o'  it,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  Murphy,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  with  a  keen  scA^erity  of 
expression,  which  caused  the  pedler  to  bend  his  eyes  upon  the  floor, 
"  do  you  know,  that  you  deserve  to  be  indicted  as  an  ignorant  im- 
postor?" —  "And  is  that  a  dacent  spaach  fro'  a  minishter,  like  your- 
silf,  sir?"  cried  the  pedler.  —  "  I  have  not  the  happiness,"  replied 
the  other,  "  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  you  seem  to  suppose. 
I  have  been  a  physician  for  some  thirty  years.  For  your  imposi- 
tions upon  the  credulity  of  ignorant  people,  you  deserve  to  be  set  in 
the  pillory.  You  know  that  I  perfectly  understand  the  absurdity 
of  your  practice,  as  you  presume  to  call  it ;  and,  if  it  were  not  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  for  me,  residing,  as  I  do,  at  a  distance,  1 
would  have  you  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  I  should  desire  no 
other  evidence  to  convict  you,  than  your  own  declarations,  in  regard 
to  your  preposterous  treatment  of  this  miserable  woman."  —  "  Mis- 
erable woman  ! "  exclaimed  the  party  to  whom  this  epithet  was 
apphed.  "  I  don  know  whereabouts  you  larned  your  perliteness, 
mister.  What  makes  me  a  miserable  woman,  I  wants  to  know?  I 
guess  I  'm  about  as  well  to  live  as  most  of  my  neighbors."  —  "  1 
mean  no  offence,  my  good  woman,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  but  I  can- 
not repress  my  indignation,  when  I  encounter  such  an  example  of 
gross  imposition,  as  this  unprincipled  fellow  has  practised  upon 
you."  —  "A  buddy  must  git  his  living  some  how  or  anudder,"  said 
the  pedler  in  a  subdued,  and  rather  deprecatory  tone  of  voice.  — 
"  Upon  the  very  same  principle,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  "  the 
liquor-seller,  who  lives,  literally,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  con- 
tends that  he  must  not  be  disturbed  in  his  barbarous  occupation, 
although  he  is  notoriously  scattering  disease,  and  poverty,  and 
death,  among  the  community.  I  tell  you  —  for  I  believe  it  to  be  my 
duty  i"  warn  you  of  your  terrible  mistake  —  that  this  fellow  is  an 
ignoiani  impostor,  and  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  you  have 
net  already  become  a  drunkard,  or  died  of  a  fever."  —  "  How  dread- 
ful hot  it's  a  gittin,"  cried  the  poor  woman,  as  she  continued  to 
wipe  the  perspiration  from  her  brow.  "  How  cud  you  take  me  in 
so,  Marphy,  pretendin  as  how  you  was  a  doctor?  You  told  me  I  "d 
got  a  dummaty  swellin,  and  ever  so  many  cancers,  you  did,  and 
that  nothin  wud  halp  me  but  brandy.  Dr.  Bull  told  me  I  took 
too  much,  and  he  an"t  agin  the  use  on 't,  as  a  medicine,  neither." 
—  "  Wall,"  cried  the  pedler,  who  perceived  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  be  gone,  and  was  accordingly  repacking  his  w^ares  as  fast  as 
possible  —  "  wall,  was  it  not  afoor  ye  iver  saa  mysilf,  that  Dr.  Bull 
touh  ye  that  same?"  —  "  Ye  're  an  imp'dent,  lyin  feller."  cried  the 
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eorpilent  woman.  — "  Naat  shpakin  and  right  dacent  wards,  for  a 
leddy,  to  be  sure,"  cried  the  pedler,  hastening-  his  prepaiations 
to  be  gone.  —  "Ye  never  heered  Dr.  Bull  say  nothir.  agin  me,  I 
know,"  said  the  woman.  —  "  I  niver  sed  I  did,"  replied  the  pedler, 
locking  his  little  bit  chist.  "  He  sed  no  moor  nor  this,  sed  he,  me 
dee,  all  in  maar  plisintry,  na  doot  — '  Marphy,'  sed  he,  '  it's  c.ll  a 
wark  o'  superiorgation  for  ye  to  be  rubbin  in  the  shpirit  into  that 
good  wumin's  lig.  Jist  lit  the  daar  sowl  all  alone  by  hersilf  wl  a 
plinty  o'  Cogniac,  and  saa  if  she  don't  rub  it  in  thraa  gills  to  y{»ur 
one,  her  oon  way. '  "  —  "  What  a  wicked  liar  you  be!"  said  ihe 
woman,  with  a  face  of  scarlet.  "If  I  was  a  man,"  lifting  her 
crutch,  as  she  spoke,  "  I  'd  lay  this  over  your  silly  head,  you  Irish 
villin.  You  a  doctor!  How  he  has  sarved  me!  I'll  tell  ye  jist 
the  villin  he  is.  Don't  ye  think  —  "  But  the  pedler  stopped  not 
to  listen  to  the  good  woman's  panegyric.  His  pack  was  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  his  shellala  in  his  grasp.  "  I  wush  na  ill  to  nabuddy ; 
God  bliss  ye,  Mr.  Goslin,"  said  he.  "Good  bye  t'  ye,  Marphy,' 
replied  the  landlord;  "the  jig's  all  up  with  ye  in  the  hills,  I 
reckon." — "There's  mony '11  be  sad  enoof,  though,  beside  the 
lame  widdy  yonder,  and  it  "11  not  be  aisy  to  bate  me  oot  o'  it,  that 
it's  a  naat  thing  as  a  midicine  ony  how."  —  The  oedler  toiled  up 
the  hills  with  his  burden  on  his  shoulders,  preferrnig  to  encounter 
the  storm  without  than  the  tempest  within. 

"  I  never  calc'lated  he  was  a  riglar  doctor,"  said  the  landlord.  — 
"  He  's  had  a  mortal  sight  a  practice  up  here  along,"  said  Ather- 
ton  ;  "he  used  to  say,  that  most  o' the  doctors  hadn't  no  con- 
science, and  that  half  their  patients  was  eat  up  with  marcry.  His 
chief  physic  was  brandy,  or,  as  he  called  it,  akyvity  ;  I  'de  heered 
him  say  as  how  he  could  eenamost  raise  the  dead  with  the  very  best 
on  it."  —  "Dear  me,"  cried  the  woman  with  the  crutch;  "the 
villin  !  I  don't  b'lieve  one  word  he  said,  now  ;  but  he  's  told  me 
fifty  times,  I  guess,  that  he  would  a  raised  'em  himself  in  the  old 
country,  but  the  pelice  interfared  and  wouldn't  let  him  do  it."  — 
"  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  "  that  the  practice 
of  this  impudent  scoundrel  would  have  been  very  much  less,  if  his 
physic  had  not  been  so  agreeable  to  his  patients.  And  now,"  con- 
tinued he,  turning  to  the  objects  of  his  bounty,  who  had  finished 
tlieir  repast,  "since  you  proposed  to  give  us  something  of  vour 
history,  we  should  be  pleased  to  listen  to  your  narrative."  —  "  Why, 
sir,"  said  the  old  man,  "I've  been  almost  sorry  I  said  anything 
about  it.  It  "s  hardly  worth  telling ;  but  what  you  said  about  tlie 
effect  of  spirit,  taken  as  a  medicine,  was  so  true,  according  to  my 
»wn  experience,  that  I  was  tempted  to  give  you  some  accoun  of 
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my  own  case."  —  "That,"  replied  the  physician,  "is  the  very 
reason  why  I  am  desirous  of  hearing  it.  I  have  long  believed,  that 
int.>xicatiug  liquor,  taken  as  a  medicine,  has  ruined  thousands.  You 
ha-»e  the  appearance  of  an  intemperate  man,  and,  if  your  habit  had 
its  origin  in  the  use  of  spirit,  taken  as  a  medicine,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  an  exact  account  of  the  manner,  in  which  that  habit 
w^vS  contracted,  and  as  much  of  your  personal  history  as  you  think 
pr^^per  to  relate."  —  "Mr.  Joslyn,"  said  the  old  man,  "has  told 
yoi'.  I  am  superannuated.  I  do  not  feel  so  ;  and,  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  habit,  which  has  made  me  and  this  poor  woman  just  what  we 
are,  I  think  I  should  be  as  respectable  and  as  able  to  earn  my  bi?ad 
as  I  was  thirty  years  ago.  But  the  habit  of  drinking  —  and  the 
evidence  of  a  drinking  man  may  be  taken,  I  suppose  —  is  stronger 
than  bolts  and  bars.  I  'm  half  ashamed  to  confess,  how  much  I 
hanker  for  liquor  while  I  am  thinking  or  talking  about  it."  — 
"  Your  language  and  your  good  sense,"  said  the  physician,  "  are 
so  entirely  at  variance  with  your  outward  appearance,  that  I  am 
desirous  of  knowing,  if  you  have  ever  had  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation." —  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "I  was  prepared  for 
college,  but  my  parents  felt  themselves  too  poor  to  support  me  there. 
A  large  part  of  niy  history  is  well  known  to  more  than  one  that  are 
here  now,  and  they  can  easily  set  me  right,  if  I  state  anything  which 
is  not  perfectly  true.  I  am  now  over  seventy  years  old,  and  I've 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  spirit  for  more  than  fifty.  The  doctors 
have  told  me  very  often,  that,  if  I  hadn't  an  iron  constitution,  it 

would  have  been  over  with  me  long  ago.     I  was  born  in , 

where  I  lived  the  first  forty  years  of  my  life,  forty  or  forty-one  — 

how  long  was  it,  Mr.  Joslyn,  that  I  lived  in after  you  opened 

your  shop  there?" — "Don't  remember  nothin  about  it,"  said 
Joslyn ;  "  what  in  the  name  o'  natur.  Daddy  Greely,  are  you  a 
going  to  tell  that  old  story  over  again  for?  Why,  mister,"  con- 
tinued he,  addressing  the  physician,  "  the  old  man's  tongue  '11  run 
as  long  as  Saco  river,  if  you  don't  dam  it  up  somehow  or  other." 

—  "  Good  Mr.  Joslyn,"  said  the  physician,  "  this  old  man  is  willing 
to  tell  his  story,  and  I  am  willing  to  hear  it.    Proceed  if  you  please. " 

—  "Well,  sir,"  resumed  the  old  man,  "my  father  was  a  farmer, 
and  both  my  parents  were  honest,  hard-working  people.  Was  n' 
it  so,  Mr.  Atherton?"  —  "  They  were  good  friends  to  me,"  replied 
Atherton,  "and  I  never  heered  a  word  agin  either  on  'em."  — 
"  There,"  cried  Joslyn,  "  now  he  's  got  a  start,  and  old  Nick  won't 
stop  him,  arter  the  ile  o"  fool  you  've  gin  him  about  his  father."  — 
"Pshaw!"  said  Atherton,  "do  let  the  old  man  talk,  if  he  will; 
it's  eenamost  the  only  rickeration  he's  got."  —  "Let  him  talk 
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then  ;  I  don't  c\re,"  said  Joslyn  ;  "  only  he 's  so  dreadful  petiklar 
about  every  little  thing."  —  "Mr.  Joslyn,"  said  the  physician, 
"  you  seem  to  be  very  unwilling  that  I  should  be  gratified  in  my 
wish  to  hear  this  old  man's  story.  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  if  you  will  permit  him  to  relate  it  without  interruption."  — 
"Don't  care  a  snap  for  him,  nor  his  story  neither;  only  mind, 
Daddy  Greely,  arter  to-day,  don't  you  come  here  any  more."  — 
"  Be  so  good  as  to  proceed,"  said  the  physician.  As  the  old  man 
recommenced,  "He's  eenamost  non  compis,  and  he  ought  to  be 
took  up,"  cried  Joslyn,  taking  the  tobacco  from  his  mouth,  and 
throwing  it  angrily  on  the  hearth.  "  My  parents  had  me  fitted  for 
college,  as  I  told  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  that  just  about 
unfitted  me  for  the  farm  ;  and,  as  they  could  n't  afford  to  send  me,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  what  I  should  do  next.  I  kept  the  town  school 
three  or  four  winters,  and  helped  on  the  farm  in  the  farming  season. 
My  parents,  at  this  time,  were  strictly  temperate ;  and,  till  about 
two  years  before  my  father's  death,  we  had  no  spirit  in  our  house. 
At  that  time,  there  were  three  brothers  and  two  sisters  of  us  in  the 
family.  We  lived  happily  enough  then.  My  parents  were  religious 
people,  and  we  were  all  brought  up,  as  it  would  be  called  now-a 
days,  rather  strictly.  If  there  was  anything  that  father  and  mother 
both  seemed  to  abhor,  that  thing  was  a  drunkard.  About  two  years 
before  my  father  died,  he  had  a  troublesome  complaint,  for  which 
the  doctor  advised  him  to  make  use  of  a  little  gin.  He  was  very 
unwilling  to  follow  this  advice  ;  but  the  doctor  almost  insisted  upon 
it.  So  he  said  he  would  have  no  more  of  it  in  the  house  than  was 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  he  gave  me  a  moderate-sized  phial  to  get 
it  in.  It  was  so  small,  that  I  well  remember  how  you  laughed,  Mr. 
Joslyn,  when  you  filled  it.  You  held  it  above  a  tumbler  to  fill  it, 
and  about  half  a  gill  run  over  into  the  tumbler.  Don't  you  recollect 
what  you  said  to  me?"  —  "Don't  remember  nothin  about  it," 
replied  Joslyn,  gruflly.  —  "  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  never  shall 
forget  it ;  said  you,  '  When  the  old  gentleman  gets  a  taste  of  this 
Hollands,  if  he  don't  say  it 's  morish,  I  '11  treat.  He  won't  send  a 
piiial  next  time  ;  come,  friend  Ethan,'  said  you,  '  take  what 's  left 
in  the  tumbler  yourself;  you're  right  welcome.'  I  hesitated  a 
little  ;  but  seeing  father  was  going  to  take  it,  I  thought  I  'd  see  how 
't  tasted,  at  any  rate.  So  I  took  it  off.  '  This  is  my  first  dram,' 
said  I.  '  'T  won't  be  your  last,  though  ;  you  're  inoculated,  Ethan, 
I  guess,'  said  you,  with  a  laugh.  There  never  was  a  truer  proph- 
et.''—  "  Greely,"  cried  the  landlord,  "  I  b'lieve  you  take  a  raal 
pleasure  in  flinging  this  ere  in  my  teeth.  You  've  done  it  fifty  times 
a'ready,  and  1  '11  tell  ye  what  'tis,  I  won't  bear  it  no  longer."  — 
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"Good  Mr.  Joslyn,"  said  the  physician,  "I  do  not  see  any  cau»» 
for  so  much  excitemeut.  This  poor  old  man  is  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege '-^f  telling  the  truth  in  a  decent  manner.  He  says  that  the  first 
dram  he  ever  drank  was  administered  by  your  hands,  and  probably 
he  perceives  a  connection  between  that  original  a  A  and  his  present 
deplorable  condition.  Yours  is  not  a  very  uncommon  case.  Depend 
upon  it,  gooa  Mr.  Joslyn,  no  man  can  be  long  a  dram-seller,  whose 
fortune  it  will  not  be  to  administer  the  very  first  dram  to  more  than 
one,  who  must  ultimately  die  drunkards.  So  unquestionable  is  this 
tremendously  awful  truth,  that  it  must  be  taken  into  the  account  of 
every  man  who  deals  in  this  tincture  of  destruction  ;  and  if  to  be 
admitted  into  the  materia  medica  at  all,  such  is  its  appropriate  title. 
It  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  inevitable  conditions  of  this  hatp- 
ful  traffic,  that  the  dealer  must  initiate  some  into  the  mysteries  of 
intemperance,  and  consummate  the  perfect  work  of  misery  for  others. 
A  dram-seller  and  a  drunkard-maker  are  convertible  terms  ;  they 
mean  precisely  one  and  the  same  thing.  But,  good  Mr.  Joslyn,  you 
are  a  stickler  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  :  so  am  I ;  and  I  must 
insist,  on  my  own  account,  and  upon  that  of  this  poor  man,  that  we 
have  a  perfect  right  to  converse  upon  any  subject  in  an  orderly 
manner,  in  our  own  house  ;  and  such  is  every  public  house  into 
which  we  happen  to  enter.  There  is  no  obligation  on  your  part  to 
listen  longer  than  the  conversation  may  prove  agreeable."  —  "  I  an"l 
agoin  to  be  turned  out  o'  my  house,  neither,"  said  the  landlord  ; 
"  and  I  '11  listen  jist  as  long  as  I  see  fit."  —  "  Agreed,  good  Mr 
Joslyn,"  said  the  physician  ;  "  and  now,  my  poor  old  man,  go  on 
with  your  story,  if  you  please,  which  to  me  has  become  highly 
interesting  already." 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  old  man,  "  I  would  not  have  believed  your 
prediction  could  have  come  true  so  soon,  Mr.  Joslyn,  if  I  had  not 
witnessed  its  fulfilment  myself.  The  phial  of  gin  was  very  soon 
consumed.  My  father  believed  that  it  was  of  great  use  to  him  ; 
and  we  were  all  highly  pleased  with  the  eflfect  it  appeared  to  have 
upon  his  health  and  spirits.  It  was  not  two  days  before  he  sent 
me  for  more  gin.  'You  may  as  well  take  a  black  bottle,  Ethan,' 
said  my  father  ;  '  it  is  the  greatest  help  to  me  I  have  ever  tried.' 
I  remember  how  you  laughed,  when  I  came  the  second  time  to  your 
shop.  I  could  n't  help  laughing,  myself.  '  If  you  "11  pour  it  over  a 
tumbler,  may  be  I  '11  get  my  fee,'  said  I.  '  Well,  well,'  said  yoa, 
'  1  don't  stand  about  a  trifle  with  a  good  customei  '  That  was  my 
second  dram."  —  "  You  've  got  a  mortal  memory.  Daddy  Greely," 
said  Joslyn  ;  "  I  guess  you  remember  a  good  many  tilings  {.hut 
never  happened." —  *  I 'm  sure,"  said  Greely       those  were  your 
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words ;  and  you  told  n  e  that  nobody  ever  knew  the  good  of  it,  till 
he  tried  it  hot,  with  a  little  sweetening,  and  a  toad  in  it.  I  liked  it 
60  well  already,  that  I  began  to  think  I  could  possibly  contrive  to 
take  a  dram,  now  and  then,  out  of  father's  bottle.  Though  I  had 
certainly  executed  my  commission  within  a  reasonable  time,  father, 
who  was  waiting  at  the  door,  scolded  me  for  my  delay ;  and,  as  my 
dram  had,  even  then,  produced  some  effect  upon  me,  I  gave  him  a 
saucy  answer.  It  was  the  first  disrespectful  word  I  ever  said  to 
him.  He  was  so  astonished,  that  he  set  down  the  bottle,  and 
looked  at  me  with  amazement,  as  I  walked  away.  I  was  ashamtd 
of  myself,  and,  in  about  five  minutes,  I  went  back  and  begged  his 
pardon.  He  readily  forgave  me ;  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
I.e  offered  me  a  part  of  a  glass  of  gin,  cautioning  me  never  to 
take  it,  except  as  a  medicme.  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  take  a 
second  glass  almost  immediately.  Shortly  after,  he  began  to  talk 
with  me  in  a  very  familiar  manner,  and  was  proceeding  to  tell  me 
the  particulars  of  his  will ;  when  Ebenezer,  my  eldest  brother,  came 
in  to  say  that  a  shower  was  coming  up,  and  to  ask  him  and  myself 
to  help  the  hired  men,  who  were  getting  in  the  hay.  '  No,'  said 
he,  '  you  and  Ethan  can  attend  lo  it ;  first  put  the  saddle  on  the 
mare ;  I  'm  a  going  right  down  to  the  doctor's,  to  tell  him  what  a 
world  of  good  this  gin  has  done  me,  and  to  ask  him  why  he  never 
thought  of  it  before.'  —  My  mother  was  occasionally  troubled  with 
cramp  in  the  stomach  ;  and  father,  one  day,  advised  her  to  try  a  lit- 
tle of  his  gin.  She  tried  the  experiment,  and  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  r.esult  of  it,  that  she  soon  came  to  have  a  separate  bottlo 
for  her  own  particular  use.  We  all  of  us,  in  due  time,  began  to 
think  that  a  little  gin  was  indispensable  in  hot  weather,  and  in  cold 
weather,  and  in  wet  weather ;  and  even  my  sisters  came  at  last  to 
the  opinion,  that  they  could  not  get  along  on  washing  days  without 
it.  As  my  father's  phial  soon  gave  place  to  a  quart  bottle,  so  the 
quart  bottle  was  exchanged,  before  long,  for  a  case  bottle  ;  and 
that,  before  six  months  had  passed,  was  laid  aside,  and  our  gin  was 
procured  in  a  demijohn,  after  you  persuaded  father,  Mr.  Joslyn,  that 
it  would  come  a  trifle  cheaper  by  the  five  gallons."  —  "Well," 
feaid  the  landlord,  "  it  did  come  cheaper,  in  the  long  run,  did  n't  it?'* 
—  "  The  long  run !"  said  the  old  man,  rolling  up  his  eyes  ;  "  it  haa 
proved  dear  enough  to  us  all,  in  the  long  run  ;  and  I  'd  chop  off  my 
riffbt  hand  this  minute,  if  I  could  only  feel  as  I  did  the  hour  befora 
you  persuaded  me  to  drink  that  first  glass  of  gin."  —  "  Well,  why 
oon't  you  leave  off  now,  then,  you  old  fool?"  said  Joslyn.— 
"  Dear,  good  Mr.  Joslyn,"  said  the  genlleman  in  black,  "  I  beg 
you  to  be  a  little  less  seveie  upon  this  poor  old  man :  depend  upoa 
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it,  he  is  no  more  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  an  old  fool,  than  yotii 

inn  hero  to  the  sign  of  the  good  Samaritan,  You  seem  to  suppose 
that  an  intemperate  man  can  cast  off  his  horrible  habit,  as  easily  as 
we  cast  off  our  old  shoes.  Such  is  nothing  like  the  truth.  W.en 
you  told  him,  after  he  had  taken  his  first  glass  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
that  he  was  inoculated,  you  could  not  have  selected  a  more  appro- 
priate word.  Alcohol  is  a  poison;  and  the  virus  cannot  more  per- 
fectly enter  into  the  system,  when  a  fatal  disease  is  communicated 
by  inoculation,  than  the  undying  lust  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  cer- 
tain constitutions,  after  the  alcoholic  poison  has  been  received  into 
the  stomach.     Proceed  with  your  story,  if  you  please." 

"  Before  a  twelvemonth  had  gone  by,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"  it  was  plain  enough  that  some  of  our  neighbors  began  to  think  my 
father  and  mother  both  drank  quite  as  much  gin  as  was  good  for 
their  health.  They  were  kind-hearted  people,  and  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  do  good,  by  recommending  to  others,  as  a  medi- 
cine, the  very  thing,  which  had  been  of  so  much  advantage  to  them- 
selves ;  and,  as  they  were  well  known  to  be  honest  and  sincere,  the 
influence  of  their  advice  and  example  was  very  considerable  in  our 
village.  My  father  seemed  to  be  well  aware,  that  there  was  some 
hazard  in  the  employment  of  strong  liquor.  I  have  often  heard  him 
say,  very  gravely,  when  he  was  raising  the  glass  to  his  lips,  '  It  is 
only  as  a  medicine,  Ethan,  you  must  remember.'  My  mother  once 
told  me,  that  she  was  very  much  afraid  father  was  getting  into  the 
habit  of  taking  too  much  gin.  I  mentioned  this  to  my  oldest  sister, 
Jerusha.  She  said  it  was  odd  enough,  that  mother  should  say  so,  for 
father  had  expressed  the  same  fear  about  her.  When  I  mentioned 
this  to  my  other  sister,  Nabby,  she  said  Jerusha  would  do  well  to  hold 
her  tongue,  for  it  was  well  known,  that  she  had  lost  Squire  Brattle- 
banks,  who  was  courting  her,  and  left  her  on  account  of  the  smell 
of  her  breath.  I  told  my  brother  Ebenezer,  that  I  was  really  afraid 
we  wore  getting  into  a  bad  way.  He  flew  into  a  rage,  and  said  it 
was  enough  for  him  to  have  one  lecture  from  Deacon  Tobey,  that 
morning,  about  drinking  gin,  and  he  was  not  a  going-  to  have 
another  one  from  a  younger  brother.  I  then  began  to  think  very 
seriously,  that  our  family  was  getting  a  bad  reputation;  and  I 
lesolved  to  lay  my  fears  before  our  clergyman,  who  was  an  excellent 
man.  I  went  to  see  him,  the  next  morning,  at  his  house,  and  met 
him  on  the'way.  '  Ethan,'  said  he,  '  I  am  truly  glad  to  meet  you, 
for  I  have  been  desirous  of  seeing  you  by  yourself,  that  1  might 
have  a  little  talk  with  you.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  Mr.  Joslyn's  store,  drinking  gin.'  "  —  "Old  Parson 
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lived  in  that  town,  and  you  know  it.  Will  you  pretend  to  say, 
Daddy  Greeiy,  that  you  han't  heered  him  speak  o'  me  and  my  shop 
in  an  unginrous  manner?"  —  "He  did  use  rather  strong  language 
sometimes,  I  allow,"  replied  the  old  man.  —  "  Yes,  yes,"  said  the 
landlord,  "  Ise  heered  o'  his  talk ;  he  used  to  call  me  hard  names  , 
I  've  heered  on  it."  —  "  I  never  did,"  said  Greeiy.  —  "  Well,  whai 
did  he  say  ?  I  want  to  know,"  said  Joslyn.  —  "  Why,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,"  replied  Greeiy,  "  he  used  to  say  that  your  store  was  one 
of  the  gates  of  hell,  and  that  Satan  could  not  do  better  for  himself, 
than  by  setting  up  such  dram-shops  in  every  village."  —  "  Well," 
said  Joslyn,  "  he  was  an  old  Orthodox  rascal.  I  could  tell  a  stoiy 
about  him,  if  I  was  a  mind  to."  — "Mr.  Joslyn,"  said  Greel}-, 
"  though  I  've  nothing  to  say  for  myself,  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you 
abuse  so  good  a  man  as  Parson  Mosely.  What  story  can  you  tell 
against  that  good  old  man?"  —  "  None  o'  your  business,"  said  the 
landlord  ;  "  I  an't  agoin  to  be  catechized  by  you  neither."  —  "  Did 
you  ever  hear  anything  against  Parson  Mosely,  Mr.  Atherton  V 
inquired  the  old  man. — Atherton  shook  his  head.  —  "Nor  I 
neither,"  said  his  wife.  —  "He  was  a  raal  nice  old  gentleman," 
said  the  man  with  the  asthma,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
"  only  he  was  dreadful  petiklar  about  tobacca.  Whenever  I  met 
him,  with  my  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and  stopped  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  him,  he'd  look  right  up  at  the  weathercock,  and,  knowing  I  'd 
been  a  vige  or  two  to  sea,  he  'd  step  up  to  windward,  and  cry  out, 
'  The  weather-gage,  if  you  please.  Captain  Snakeroot.'  Don't  ye 
remember  how  he  sarved  Parson  Morse,  when  he  come  to  see  him'* 
Why,  he  set  a  wash-tub  half  full  o'  sand  for  him  to  spit  in."  —  "  1 
never  knew  but  one  thing  agin  him,"  said  the  woman  with  the 
crutch  ;  "he  did  n't  seem  to  have  no  bowels  for  poor  fjlks'  habits, 
and  he  was  so  set  agin  taking  sperret,  that  he  would n'i  listen  to 
no  kind  o'  poligy  for  it."  —  "That's  very  true,"  said  old  Gceely, 
"  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  both,  if  we  had  taken  his  good 
advice." — "  Please  t^  speak  for  yourself,  Greeiy,"  said  she,  with 
evident  displeasure  ;  "I  don't  calk'late  to  take  more  than 's  good 
•or  me,  and  only  as  a  medsun."  —  "I  calculated  just  so  myself, 
once,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  but  you  all  know  where  my  calcula- 
tions have  brought  me."  —  "Come,  my  friend,"  said  the  physi- 
cian, "  I  am  afraid  we  are  losing  the  thread  of  your  story,  and  I 
have  a  desire  to  hear  it  to  the  close." 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  when  Parson  Mosely  spoke 
to  me  of  my  own  habit,  I  was  so  confounded,  that  I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  say  a  word  about  the  family.  He  talked  to  me  till  he  mado 
me  shed  tears.     I  did  n't  come  to  your  shop  for  a  fortnight  afiex 
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that.  Mother  saw  that  something  was  the  matter  with  me.  and 
advised  me  to  take  a  little  spirit;  and,  so  strong-  was  my  appetite 
even  then,  that,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  counsel  that  Parson 
Mosely  had  given  me,  I  very  readily  followed  her  advice,  and  took 
a  dram.  On  the  plea  of  ill-health,  my  father  neglected  his  farm, 
and  on  the  same  plea,  he  continued  to  drink  spirit,  as  a  medicine, 
increasing  the  dose,  as  his  malady  became  more  troublesome  ;  so 
that,  for  several  months  before  he  died,  he  did  little  else  than  stay 
at  home  and  drink  gin. 

"A  circumstance  took  place  in  our  family,  that  produced  the  first 
quarrel  that  I  ever  heard  of  between  my  father  and  mother.  I 
remember  well,  for  I  used  to  read  my  Bible,  when  I  was  young,  the 
first  quarrel  after  the  flood  was  produced  by  intoxicating  liquor. 
My  father  all  along  appeared  to  be  unconscious,  that  he  was  drink- 
ing more  than  was  good  for  him ;  my  mother  was  equally  blind  in 
regard  to  herself;  yet  each  of  them  had,  for  some  time,  become 
anxious  in  respect  to  the  other.  My  father  had  gone  so  far,  as  to 
request  Parson  Mosely  to  have  a  conversation  with  my  mother,  upon 
the  evil  consequences  of  taking  too  much  spirit.  But  it  seems  she 
had  made  the  first  move,  having  already  called  on  the  parson,  and 
suggested  her  fears  respecting  her  husband's  habit.  Accordingly 
Parson  Mosely  invited  them  both  to  his  house  at  the  same  time, 
without  letting  either  of  them  know,  that  he  had  invited  the  other. 
They  felt  rather  awkwardly,  no  doubt,  when  he  opened  the  matter, 
and  told  them,  as  he  did,  that,  as  each  of  them  had  complained  of 
the  other,  he  thought  it  would  save  time  and  trouble  to  see  them 
together,  and  hear  what  each  one  had  to  say.  When  they  got  home, 
there  was  a  very  unpleasant  fending  and  proving,  and  a  good  deal 
of  ill  humor,  that  lasted  several  days.  For  two  or  three  weeks 
there  was  less  gin  drunk  in  our  house.  After  that  time,  we  got 
into  the  old  track  again  pretty  much. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  trespassing  on  your  patience."  —  "Not  at 
all,"  said  the  physician.  —  "  Well,  sir,  I'll  t^ll  you  the  upshot  in 
as  few  words  as  I  can.  My  mother  died  of  cramp  in  the  stomach, 
and  my  father's  death  was  said  to  be  produced  by  the  malady 
for  which  the  doctor  had  prescribed  gin  as  a  medicine.  I  certainly 
believe,  if  they  had  lived  a  year  or  two  longer,  that  one,  if  not  both 
of  them,  would  have  been  sadly  intemperate  people.  When  my 
father  died,  we  all  supposed  that  he  had  left  us  a  little  property,  the 
homestead  at  least.  But  it  was  not  so,  Mr.  Joslyn,  was  it?"  — 
''You  want  me,  I  s'pose,"  said  the  landlord,  "to  save  ye  the 
trouble  o'  tellin  that  I  had  a  morgige  on  't.  S'pose  I  had.  I  come 
by  it  honestly.     'T  was  a  great  loss  to  me  arter  all.     I  didn't  git 
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my  hull  pay  by  over  twenty-three  dollars,  ye  see."  —  "  Don't  you 
remember,"  said  the  old  man,  "long  after  the  date  of  that  mori- 
page,  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  till  father  was  dead  —  don't  you 
remember  Gould  tlie  sexton  said  one  day,  in  your  shop,  that  tho 
Greely  folks  drank  more  gin  than  all  the  rest  of  the  parish,  and  that 
you  replied,  in  my  hearing,  '  The  old  gentleman  's  rich,  and  can 
well  afford  it;'  don't  you  remember  that,  Mr.  Joslynl"  —  "Don't 
b'lieve  I  ever  said  any  sich  thing,"  replied  the  landlord.  —  "  Well, 
sir,"  continued  the  old  man,  addressing  the  physician,  "  my  two 
brothers  and  one  sister  are  dead ;  they  were  all  three  intemperate. 
My  youngest  sister,  Nabby,  was  intemperate  also,  and  parted  from 
her  husband.  He  is  dead.  She,  when  I  last  heard  of  her,  was 
living  in  Vermont ;  she  had  reformed,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
temperance  society.  After  my  father  had  been  dead  about  three 
years,  I  got  married.  My  wife  had  a  little  property,  and  we  bought 
a  small  farm,  near  the  bend  of  the  river  as  you  enter  the  town  of 

.     You  remember  our  little  place,  Mr.  Atherton."  —  "To 

be  sure,"  he  replied  ;  "  don't  you  remember  that  row  o'  russetings 
that  you  sot  out.  Daddy  Greely,  by  the  side  of  the  ferry  road?"  — 
"O  yes,"  said  the  old  man.  —  "I  passed  there  last  month,"  con- 
tinued Atherton,  "  and  I  never  see  such  apples  in  all  my  born  days." 
—  "I  took  a  deal  of  pains  with  those  trees,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and 
I  thought  we  should  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  them  sooner  or  later, 
Polly,  but  we  never  did."  —  The  poor  old  woman  plucked  a  rag 
from  her  pocket,  and  put  it  to  her  eyes.  —  "Rouse  yourself,  my 
friend,"  said  the  physician,  clapping  the  old  man  upon  his  shoulder; 
"  shake  off  this  accursed  habit,  and  by  God's  blessing,  you  may  yet 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  those  very  trees."  —  "Ah,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I 
fear  you  do  not  rightly  understand  the  force  of  this  horrible  habit. 
If  a  thousand  good  resolutions  could  have  cured  me,  I  should  have 
been  a  freeman  years  ago,  instead  of  the  slave  that  I  am.  After  I 
was  married,  I  did  abstain  entirely  for  nearly  a  year.  You  remem- 
ber how  I  began  again,  Mr.  Joslyn ;  you  remember  that  training 
day,  and  how  you  bantered  me  about  my  unwillingness  to  treat  my 
♦)latoon,  when  I  was  made  a  sergeant  of  our  company."  —  "  No,  I 
don't,"  he  replied.  —  "  I  do,"  said  Atherton  ;  "  and  Jeems  Larra- 
bee,  the  butcher,  your  wife's  brother,  said  he  'd  rather  a  gin  a  prime 
beef  than  you  should  a  bruk  into  that  are  ice  agin."  —  "  'T  was  an 
awful  bad  move  for  me,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  and  I've  never  been 
able  to  conquer  the  habit  from  that  time.  I  kept  liquor  in  my  house, 
after  that  time,  so  long  as  I  had  one;  my  wife  fell  into  the  same 
habit,  and  much  in  the  same  manner  that  my  mother  had  done.  We 
had  two  boys.     They  followed  the  example  of  their  parents.     Both 
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became  intemperate.  One  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
whether  the  other  is  Hving  or  dead,  we  do  not  Know.  I  have  been 
in  the  poor-house,  and  out  of  it,  and  in  again ;  and  ahnost  every- 
thing that  befalls  intemperate  people,  but  death  and  distraction,  has 
happened  to  us.  Before  my  father  was  led  to  have  spirit  in  the 
house,  as  a  medicine,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  more  temperate, 
or  a  happier  family  in  the  state.  When  I  reflect  upon  the  destruction 
it  has  brought  upon  us  all,  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  wife, 
children,  —  that  first  phial  of  gin  comes  up  in  my  thoughts  like  a 
phial  of  wrath,  that  has  been  poured  out  upon  our  heads." 

"  And  pray  tell  me,"  said  the  physician,  —  "  you  seem  so  rational 
a  man  that  I  seriously  ask  you  the  question,  —  why  not  become  at 
once  a  member  of  the  temperance  society,  gather  up  the  wreck 
of  your  fallen  respectability,  and  resolve,  though  you  may  not 
have  many  years  to  live,  at  least  to  die  a  reformed  old  man?"  — 
"  Because,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  an  expression  of  sincere,  mortifi- 
cation, "  I  am  sure  I  could  not  keep  my  pledge,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  myself  more  contemptible  than  I  am."  —  "If  you  had  a  house 
of  your  own,"  said  the  physician,  "  could  you  not  put  such  a 
restraint  upon  yourself,  as  to  resolve  that  you  would  have  no  spirit 
under  your  own  roof?"  —  "Yes,  sir,  I  rather  think  I  could," 
replied  the  old  man.  "  I  told  you  I  abstained  for  nearly  a  year  after 
my  marriage.  I  had  not  a  drop  of  spirit  in  my  house,  during  that 
period ;  and,  when  I  recommenced  drinking,  it  was  not  at  my  own 
house,  but,  as  I  have  said,  at  Mr.  Joslyn's  shop." —  "Ah,"  cried 
Joslyn,  "  most  all  the  mischief  in  the  way  o'  drinking,  that's  ever 
happened  in  this  world,  was  done  at  Joslyn's  shop."  —  "Or  at 
some  other,"  said  the  physician.  "  Here  lies  the  whole  mystery," 
continued  he  ;  "  very  few  intemperate  men  are  made  such  at  their 
own  firesides.  Their  wives,  their  little  ones  are  seldom  the 
witnesses  of  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third  indulgence  ;  though 
they  are  so  frequently  the  victims  of  that  sloth  and  ungovernable 
passion,  which  transform  the  intemperate  man  into  an  improvident 
and  abusive  husband,  and  an  apostate  father.  If  these  means 
of  drunkenness  were  no  longer  supplied  at  taverns  and  grog-shops, 
the  number  of  intemperate  persons  would  be  wonderfully  reduced 
Your  history,"  continued  the  physician,  turning  to  the  old  man. 
"  presents  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  dangerous  effect  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  taken  as  a  medicine.  Its  employment  in  this 
manner,  even  by  a  religious  man,  appears  to  have  converted  himself, 
his  wife,  and  his  whole  progeny  into  a  nest  of  hard  drinkers,  and 
to  liave  brought  misery  upon  them  all." 

"Yes,"  said  one  of  the  group,  who  had  remained  silent  until 
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now,  "  it 's  pooty  much  finished  up  the  hull  Greely  family,  that  'a 
sartin.  In  the  town  where  I  was  born,  about  forty  miles  into  the 
state  o'  Maine,  there  was  sothin  droll  happened  jest  in  this  way 
Old  Miss  Norcross  had  an  awful  sore  mouth.  She  was  a  raal,  ravin 
temperance  woman  as  ever  you  see.  Whenever  she  come  alongside 
o'  anybody,  she  didn't  care  who  'twas,  had  been  a  drinkin  spirit, 
she  'd  turn  her  nose  right  up,  kind  o'  signifying  as  how  she  smelt 
him,  and  was  n't  agreeable  to  it.  She  used  to  brag  how  she  never 
took  the  vally  of  a  spunful,  in  all  her  born  days.  She  was  presi- 
dent of  the  female  oxillry  tittottle  abstnunce  in  our  town,  till  she 
blowed  up,  jist  as  I  'm  a  goin  to  tell  ye.  She  sent  for  Dr.  Mes- 
sarvy,  to  git  her  mouth  cured,  right  off,  as  she  'd  got  to  read  a  long 
report  afore  the  female  tittottlers,  in  two  or  three  days,  and  her 
mouth  was  so  sore  she  could  scace  speak.  So  Dr.  Messarvy  told 
her  to  wash  't  six  times  a  day  with  new  rum.  She  said  she  'd  no 
idee  on  't.  They  was  a  hull  forenoon  a  argyin  the  matter.  But, 
when  she  found,  that  nothin  else  would  do,  and  the  day  was  getting 
nigh  that  she  was  to  read  the  report,  she  e'en  sent  out  and  got  a 
pint  o'  rum  to  wash  her  mouth.  I  was  in  Job  Trull's  shop,  when 
her  little  nigger  come  in  for  it.  The  shop  was  chuck  full,  for  't  was 
a  muster  day ;  and,  when  he  ax'd  for  a  pint  o'  rum  for  Miss  Norcross, 
sich  a  shoutin  and  thumpin  o'  sticks  and  feet  you  never  heer'd  in 
your  life.  They  kicked  up  sich  a  confounded  dust  in  Job's  shop, 
that  you  couldn't  see  acrost.  Some  talked  o'  carrin  over  the 
artillery  to  fire  a  salute  in  honor  o'  Miss  Norcross,  right  under  her 
winder ;  and  there  was  no  eend  to  their  jokes  about  it.  Howsom- 
eever,  I  'U  tell  ye  the  upshot.  She  got  the  rum,  and  washed 
her  mouth,  as  the  doctor  told  her  to,  six  times  a  day  ;  and,  when  he 
kim  agin,  Jinnison,  their  hired  man,  kim  a  runnin  out  with  his  eyes 
as  big  as  summer  squashes  in  a  favorable  season,  and  he  cries  out, 
says  he,  '  Life  on  me  !  Doctor  Messarvy,  Miss  Norcross  is  drunk 
as  sure  as  a  shovel ! '  —  'I  want  to  know  1 '  says  Dr.  Messarvy 
Well,'  says  Jinnison,  'jest  come  in  and  see  for  yourself.'  So, 
sure  enough,  she  was,  and  'twas  a  dreadful  disappointment  to  the 
tittottlers,  as  'twas  the  day  o'  their  meetin.  When  the  doctor 
ax'd  her  next  day,  arter  she  kim  to,  how  in  the  name  o'  natur  it 
happened,  — '  I  swallyd  it,'  says  she  ;  '  you  never  told  me  not  to.' 
But  that  wasn't  the  worst  on 't  by  a  great  chalk.  She  see  she 
did  n't  know  how  good  't  was,  and  arter  she  'd  got  a  taste,  she 
did  n't  know  when  to  leave  off.  She  got  to  be  intemperate,  and  'a 
been  so  ever  since." — This  brief  narrative  was  followed  by  such 
peals  of  laugiiter  as  have  seldom  been  heara  among  the  mountains ; 
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and,  once  more,  I  looked  upon  the  poor  man  with  the  asthma,  mar^ 
veiling  at  his  ability  to  endure  such  a  convulsive  trial. 

"  I  reckon,"  said  the  man  with  the  asthma,  "  it 's  the  natur  o' 
wimmin  to  git  overtook  that  are  way,  when  they 's  a  nussin.  They 
git  a  notion,  that  they  want  sothen  to  strengthen  'em.  I  've  known 
a  number  that 's  got  to  be  raal  topers,  that  way,  takin  sperret  as  a 
medsen  like.  Let  me  see,"  continued  he,  counting  on  his  fingers, 
—  "  there  's  no  less  than  seven  in  our  town,  that 's  got  to  be  right 
down  intemprit,  since  they 's  had  young  ones,  that  was  correct 
afore,  as  far  as  ever  I  see.  There's  Molly  Gleason,  and  Sukf.y 
Farrer,  and  Babbit  the  tanner's  wife."  —  "Massy,"  cried  Mrs. 
Atherton,  "  how  you  talk  !"  —  "  Yes,  she  's  corned  half  the  t'me." 
said  the  man  with  the  asthma.  —  "I  wish,  my  sowl,  I  could  see 
her,"  said  the  woman  with  the  crutch ;  "  she  and  I  was  as  thick  as 
could  be  afore  she  was  married.  I  should  like  to  try  and  persuade 
her  to  give  up  sich  a  dreadful  habit  o'  takin  more  than  was  good  for 
her.  What  a  pity  't  is ! "  —  "  There  's  Priscy  Meeks,  the  squire's 
wife,"  continued  the  man  with  the  asthma,  "  she  's  as  bad  as  any 
on  'em  :  Betty  Merriwether,  that  lives  there 's  told  my  wife,  she  's 
seen  Priscy  fifty  times  sippin  o'  sugar  and  gin,  and  drawlin  out  a 
sort  of  a  lullaby  to  quiet  her  young  one,  till  she  'd  fairly  sung 
herself  to  sleep  instead  of  her  baby.  Crissy  Snivel,  the  tailor's 
wife,  got  a  goin  as  bad  as  any  on  'em ;  but  Snivel 's  pooty  much 
bruk  her  on  it.  Ye  see  he  put  a  metic  in  't.  She  was  upon  gin 
then.  So  she  went  to  Merrick's  shop,  and  told  him  his  gin  didn't 
agree  with  her,  and  got  some  brandy.  Snivel  watched  her  motions, 
and  she  'd  no  sooner  got  it  into  the  house,  than,  unbeknown  to  her, 
he  put  a  metic  into  that.  So  she  went  to  Merrick  agin,  and  told 
him  his  brandy  sarved  her  jest  as  bad  as  the  gin  did.  So  she  got  a 
little  Jimaky  ;  and  'twas  n't  in  the  house  half  a  hour  afore  Snivel 
had  a  metic  in  that  too.  She  got,  that  way,  to  think  sperret 
wasn't  jest  the  thing  for  her  stomach,  but  she  never  suspected  the 
leastest  thing  about  the  metic.  About  a  month  arter,  a  dozen 
wimmin,  maybe  more,  kim  to  spend  the  art'noon  at  Miss  Snivel's 
house.  So  ye  see,  as  she  had  the  good  stuff  by  her,  and  couldn't 
make  no  use  on  't  herself,  on  account  of  her  petiklar  weak  stomach, 
and  as  most  on  'em  was  ailin  somehow,  and  took  a  leetle  now  and 
then,  as  a  medsen,  she  treated  'em  all,  and  was  as  liberal  with  it, 
as  if  'twas  o'  no  more  vally  than  rain-water.  Some  on  'em  took 
gin,  and  some  on  'em  took  brandy,  and  some  on  'em  took  Jimaky. 
But  did  n't  make  a  mite  o'  differ  which  'twas  they  took.  It  sot  'era 
^  chalterin  like  all  possessed  for  about  half  an  hour.  Then,  one 
trter  another,  tl  ey  began  to  feel  a  leetle  squally  ;  and,  at  last,  they 
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grot  a  goin  every  one  on  'em.  Sich  a  time  Snivel  says  he  never 
heer'd  tell  on.  He  was  a  workin  in  his  shop  at  the  beginnin  on  't. 
So,  when  he  heer'd  the  first  noise,  he  peeped  through  the  kev-hole, 
and  he  said  he  thought  he  should  'a  died  a  laughing.  So  he  ran 
back  into  the  shop,  for  fear  they  should  suspect  sothin,  and  he  fell 
to  work  cuttin  out  a  pair  o'  rigimental  smalls  for  Gineral  Tweezer  ; 
but  he  laughed  so,  that  he  spoilt  the  breeches,  and  cut  'em,  by 
mistake,  arter  Parson  Dearin's  measure,  so  that  the  jineral  could  n't 
'a  got  into  'em  at  no  rate  arter  they  was  made  up ;  and  bein  of  a 
bright  yaller,  they  would  n't  'a  bin  the  thing  for  a  minister  no  how. 
So,  ye  see,  'twas  a  totle  loss.  But  the  eend  o'  the  joke  wasn't 
like  to  come  out  so  pleasant.  Several  on  'em  had  a  narrer  squeak 
or  it,  and  old  Miss  Hawks  eenamost  wrenched  herself  to  death. 
B\it  the  best  o'  the  hull  I  'm  agoin  to  tell  ye.  Not  a  soul  on  'em 
ever  suspected  the  leastest  trick ;  and  Merrick  got  sich  a  bad  name 
for  selling  liquor  that  wasn't  ginivine,  that  he  lost  a'most  all  his 
custom  in  our  town  arter  that.  Snivel  got  confoundedly  scat,  for, 
arter  a  while,  he  thought  'twas  sich  a  good  story  he  couldn't  keep 
it  to  himself  no  how ;  so  he  told  it  round  to  one  and  another,  and  at 
last  it  got  to  Squire  Pronk's  ears,  and  the  Squire  told  Snivel,  that, 
if  old  Miss  Hawks,  who  was  ailin  a  long  spell,  should  happen  to 
pop  off  afore  the  year  was  out,  't  would  be  manslarter,  as  sure  as 
fate.  Howsomesever,  the  old  woman's  a  livin  yet;  but  she  han't 
taken  a  drop  sence  that  day.  A  number  on  'em  has  n't.  So  good  "s 
come  out  on  't  arter  all.  I  reckon  there  's  a  good  many  folks,  that 
don't  like  the  name  o'  takin  sperret,  now  the  Temprance  Society 
has  got  sich  head-way,  and  yet  they  Hke  a  drop  well  enough  too , 
so  I  reckon  they  gets  ailin,  and  sends  for  the  doctor  a  purpose." 

"  There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  said  the  physician 
"  and  a  doctor  who  carries  the  principles  of  temperance  into  his 
practice,  will  sometimes  find  himself  extremely  unpopular  with  his 
patients.  —  The  storm  continues  to  rage  without,  and  I  see  no 
prospect  of  its  abatement.  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  which  occurred 
within  my  own  knowledge.  The  subject  of  this  narrative  was  well 
known  to  me,  and,  when  you  have  heard  it,  you  will  doubtless 
perceive  that  I  have  a  practical  reason  for  my  fears,  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  medicine. 

"  About  twenty  years  ago,  I  practised,  as  a  physician,  in  a  family 
residing  on  the  borders  of  a  pleasant  village,  about  five-and-twenty 
miles  from  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  In  my  estimation  of 
such  matters,  they  were  the  wealthiest  people  in  that  village ;  and 
yet  they  lived  almost  from  hand  to  mouth,  to  use  a  phrase  suffi- 
ciently well  understood  by  some  of  us,  no  doubt.     Their  name  wa? 
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Sanderson.  This  family  consisted  of  the  father  and  mother,  both 
far  advanced  in  years,  a  son  at  that  time  nineteen  yeare  of  age,  and 
a  daughter,  three  years  younger,  who  had  been  a  cripple  from  her 
birth.  They  had  tenanted,  for  many  years,  a  small  estate,  scarcely 
extensive  enough  to  be  called  a  farm. — It  did  not  exceed  threo 
acres.  —  Yet  it  was  often  said,  that  the  Sandersons,  by  their  sidll 
and  unremitting  industry,  had  commonly  a  better  crop  from  their 
three  acres  than  Farmer  Stetson,  a  lazy  and  intemperate  man,  had 
ever  gathered  from  his  farm,  adjoining  theirs,  which  comprised  full 
thirty  acres  of  first-rate  land.  The  mother  had  been  an  invalid  for 
very  many  years ;  and  the  daughter,  who,  as  I  have  told  you,  was  a 
cripple,  had  never  been  able  to  perform  any  species  of  housework. 
The  whole  burden  of  supporting  this  family  devolved  of  course 
upon  old  Sanderson  and  his  son  Peter.  Peter  Sanderson,  however, 
was  an  uncommon  young  man.  He  was,  by  common  admission, 
the  smartest,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  one  individual  at  least,  the 
handsomest  lad  in  the  village.  He  had  been,  for  years,  the  success- 
ful suitor  of  Fanny  Weston,  a  very  pretty  girl,  whose  parents  were 
dead,  and  who  resided  with  a  connection  of  her  father's,  in  that  sort 
of  ambiguous  position,  so  common  in  our  country  towns,  neither 
precisely  relative  nor  help.  Neither  Peter  Sanderson  nor  Fanny 
Weston  had  the  slightest  recollection  of  having  fallen  in  love  with 
each  other.  Their  love,  like  the  conversion  of  pious  persons  not  a 
few,  had  not  been  of  immediate  and  instantaneous  production,  but 
the  result  of  a  more  dilatory  process  —  the  work  of  time.  Their 
love  was  the  natural  consequence  of  ten  thousand  kind  offices  from 
childhood  to  maturity.  They  were  born  near  each  other ;  upon 
their  way  to  the  village  school,  and  upon  their  return  home,  they 
were  continually  thrown  together.  In  the  winter,  Peter  was  always 
ready  to  drag  Fanny  on  his  sled  ;  and  when  Fanny  begged  two 
sunmier  sweetings  of  her  father,  one  of  them,  sooner  or  later,  came 
into  the  possession  of  Peter  Sanderson.  As  they  grew  older,  this 
gentle  commerce  of  the  affections  went  gradually  forward.  Every 
species  of  traffic  hath  its  tokens,  and  pond  lilies  and  sprigs  of  fennel 
were  frequently  exchanged  for  the  sweetest  smiles  and  the  earliest 
roses.  This  era  of  innocent,  and,  to  the  parties  themselves,  almost 
unintelligible  love,  had  long  passed  away.  They  were,  in  good 
time,  betrothed  to  each  other,  with  the  approbation  of  their  friends, 
and  were  looking  forward  to  the  day,  when  Peter  should  attain 
rhe  age  of  twenty-one,  as  the  day  of  their  marriage. 

"■  I  have  said,  that  the  Sandersons  were  the  richest  people  in  our 
village,  notwithstanding  they  were  dependent  upon  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  for  their  daily  bread  ;  but  it  was  the  bread  of  cheerful- 
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neiw,  honestly  obtained  and  gratefully  partaken.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  wealthier  neighbors,  in  the  parlance  of  the  world  ,  but 
they  themselves  were  preeminently  in  possession  of  that,  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  peace  of  mind  —  contentment 
with  the  allotments  of  Providence.  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
interesting  family.  The  old  man  has  often  told  me,  that,  from  the 
period  vt^hen  he  was  first  married,  and  commenced,  under  his  own 
roof,  that  practice  of  family  prayer,  which  he  had  adopted  after  the 
example  of  his  own  parents,  he  had  never  supplicated  Heaven  for 
any  other  riches,  than  such  as  he  could  carry  with  him  to  another 
and  a  better  world.  He  had  prayed,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
bring  up  his  children  in  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  God. 
'  You  see,'  said  this  old  man  to  me,  '  you  see  how  mercifully  the 
Lord  has  answered  my  prayer.  He  has  continued  my  health,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  my  son,  I  have  been  enabled  to  pay  my  rent, 
and  to  lay  by  a  trifle,  from  year  to  year,  which  may  be  of  use  to  me, 
when  I  can  toil  no  longer.  I  have  perfect  confidence  that  Gcd  will 
not  forsake  me  in  my  old  age.  I  have  ever  feared,'  said  this  good 
old  man,  '  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  great 
worldly  riches,  and,  while  God  has  given  me  enough,  yet,  as  he 
knows  whereof  I  am  made,  he  hath  given  me  no  more.  He  hath 
not  led  me  into  that  very  temptation,  by  which  I  have  ever  been 
persuaded,  that  I  should  most  easily  be  overthrown.' 

"  The  unruffled  calm  that  reigned  in  their  dwelling  had  become  a 
proverb.  I  do  not  believe,  that  any  human  being  ever  heard  a  bois- 
terous word  or  an  unkind  expression  beneath  their  roof.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  constant  study  of  every  member  of  the  family  to  contribute, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  happiness  of  all  the  rest. 

"  A  French  archbishop,  upon  a  visit  to  a  poor  curate,  was  sur- 
prised at  the  very  expensive  repast,  prepared  for  him  by  so  poor  a 
man.  He  chid  the  curate  for  his  extravagance,  and  inquired,  by 
what  means  he  could  consistently  spread  such  a  table.  The  poor 
man  replied,  in  his  defence,  that  he  was  desirous  of  testifying  his 
lespect  for  the  archbishop,  and  assured  him,  that  he  could  well 
afford  the  charge,  for  he  kept  bees.  He  then  conducted  the  arch- 
}ishop  into  an  extensive  apiary,  or  establishment  for  bees.  He 
readily  explained,  that  the  pasturage  of  these  flying  herds  cost  him 
.nothing  ;  that  the  time,  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  whole  establish- 
aient,  was  nothing  more  than  a  reasctnable  amount  abstracted  for 
fcc/eation  after  the  spiritual  care  of  his  flock  ;  and  that  the  profit 
was  very  considerable.  After  this  visit,  whenever  the  archbishop 
enco.mtered  any  of  his  curates,  who  complained  of  their  poverty,  he 
gave  his  counsel,  in  two  brief  words,  '  Keep  bees.''     I  will  now  give 
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you  the  applici.tion  of  this  short  story :  Whenever  the  good  old 
clergyman  of  our  village  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  bickerings 
between  husbands  and  wives,  he  would  bid  them  learn  a  lesson  of 
the  Sandersons.  Whenever  he  heard  any  of  his  parishioners  repin- 
ing at  the  scanty  allotments  of  Providence,  he  would  bid  them  look 
at  old  Sanderson.  Whenever  he  visited  any  one,  who,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  was  moving  upon  the  railway  to  the  drunkard's 
grave,  just  entering,  perhaps,  upon  the  track  at  a  moderate  rate,  and 
who  believed,  that  he  could  not  shoe  an  ox,  or  sit  cross-legged  on  a 
tailor's  bench,  or  use  a  jack-plane,  or  turn  a  furrow,  without  a  daily 
allowance  of  intoxicating  liquor,  he  bade  him  think  of  old  Sander- 
son. Whether  his  parishioners  were  disposed,  or  not,  to  govern 
their  motions  accordingly,  old  Sanderson  had  certainly,  in  a  moral 
and  a  spiritual  sense,  become  the  fuglar  of  the  parish. 

*'  Peter  Sanderson  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  one-and-twenty 
years,  when  an  accident  befell  him  in  the  course  of  his  agricultural 
employment,  which  threatened  to  deprive  his  old  father  of  his  ser- 
vices, for  a  considerable  period.  As  he  was  standing,  barefooted, 
upon  the  barn-floor,  a  pitchfork  fell  perpendicularly  from  the  hay- 
mow, and  one  of  the  prongs  passed  entirely  through  his  foot,  between 
the  upper  bones  of  the  great  and  second  toe,  causing  such  severe 
pain,  that  he  fainted  almost  immediately.  His  old  father,  who  was 
near  at  hand,  with  the  assistance  of  a  neighbor,  removed  him  to  the 
house,  and  placed  him  on  his  bed.  I  was  sent  for,  and  being  en- 
gaged from  home,  I  did  not  arrive  until  the  afternoon,  about  four 
hours  after  the  accident.  I  found  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
inflammation,  accompanied  with  sharp,  shooting  pains,  extending  to 
the  knee.  Very  little  blood  had  flowed  from  the  wound.  I  directed 
him  to  make  use  of  such  applications  as  are  commonly  employed  in 
such  cases.  Upon  my  visit  the  next  day,  I  found  the  pain  and 
inflammation  were  greatly  abated,  and  I  looked  forward  to  a  speedy 
cure.  I  did  not  visit  him  again  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  days. 
During  my  absence,  three  elderly  females  of  the  parish  had  visited 
my  patient,  held  a  consultation  upon  his  case,  and  put  him  upon  an 
entirely  different  course.  When  I  visited  him  again,  liis  appearance 
was  materially  altered.  Swelling  and  inflammation  had  returned, 
and  his  symptoms  indicated  the  approach  ot  >>  regular  fever.  One 
of  these  philanthropic  practitioners  had  persuaded  poor  Peter  San- 
derson, that  I  had  kept  him  too  low,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  take 
a  little  roast  pork  ;  another  had  advised  him  to  keep  his  foot  and 
leg  continually  soaked  in  New  England  rum  ;  and  a  third  was  actu- 
ally engaged,  at  the  very  moment  of  my  arrival,  in  preparing  half  a 
mug  of  toddy  to  keep  up  the  sprits  of  the  invahd      The  first  and 
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the  last  of  these  prescriptions  I  forbade,  in  the  most  peremptory 
mannei.  But  these  three  old  ladies,  and  even  Sanderson  and  his 
wife,  ^^ere  so  entirely  satisfied  of  the  efficacy  of  New  England  rum 
as  an  external  application  in  such  cases,  that  I  gave  my  consent  to 
its  emplovment  in  this  manner,  though  well  enough  persuaded,  that 
it  was  in  nO  respect  essential  to  his  cure.  The  foot  and  leg  were 
now  so  much  inflamed,  that  I  readily  foresaw  we  might  not  be  able 
to  effect  a  cure,  before  weeks  ind  perhaps  months  should  havo 
passed  away. 

I  was,  unfortunately,  correct  in  my  opinion.  At  the  expiration 
of  three  months,  the  foot  and  leg  were  in  a  much  worse  condition 
than  when  I  was  first  called  in  ;  and  the  patient  seemed  to  be  labor- 
ing under  the  effect  of  a  slow  fever,  for  the  removal  of  which  my 
very  best  efforts  appeared  to  be  ineffectual.  During  this  period  the 
old  man's  health  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  good  ;  and,  with  such 
assistance  as  the  affection  and  respect  of  his  neighbors  induced  thera 
to  afford  him  from  time  to  time,  he  continued  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  his  little  farm,  as  successfully  as  ever.  He  often  said  to  me,  that 
it  seemed  as  though  the  Lord  had  renewed  his  youth,  and  given  him 
strength  for  the  emergency  ;  and  he  doubted  not,  that,  in  good  time, 
Peter  would  be  restored  to  him  again. 

"  About  this  period  old  Sanderson's  wife  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  died  of  an  affection  of  the  heart.  The  old  man  bore  this  afflic- 
tion apparently  with  Christian  resignation.  '  Whether  I  consider 
the  past  or  the  future,'  said  he  to  me,  on  the  day  after  the  funeral, 
'I  have  reason  for  gratitude  to  God. — Tabitha  and  I  have  lived 
long  and  most  happily  together,  and  I  feel  that  we  shall  meet  ere 
long  in  a  better  world.' 

"  From  time  to  time,  as  I  visited  at  the  house,  I  thought  I  observed 
that  the  old  gentleman's  spirits  were  failing :  indeed  he  appeared  so 
exceedingly  dejected  upon  certain  occasions,  that  I  began  to  appre- 
hend his  prediction,  in  relation  to  himself,  would  ere  long  be  verified. 
For  many  weeks,  I  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  his  apparent  melan- 
choly with  that  Christian  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  which  he 
always  professed  to  feel,  whenever  the  late  bereavement  became  a 
top:^  of  conversation  between  us.  In  a  conference  with  our  good 
clergyman,  he  suggested  his  opinion,  that  the  old  man's  spirits  were 
depressed  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  illness  of  his  son  ; 
and,  with  this  impression,  I,  one  day,  adverting  to  this  affliction, 
inquired  of  him  if  he  found  it  a  more  difficult  task  to  bear  God's 
dealings  upon  the  present  occasion,  than  upon  the  former.  He  burst 
into  tears  ;  and,  when  he  had  in  some  measure  regained  his  self 
possession  — '  Doctor,'  said  he,  '  if  it  were  God's  will,  that  I  should 
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Dury  my  son  in  a  shameless  grave,  instead  of  following  the  common 
order  of  nature  and  goisg  before  him,  I  could  bow  submissively  to 
God's  holy  will ;  but  my  heart  is  full  of  anguish,'  said  he,  with  deep 
emotion,  '  when  I  contemplate  the  bare  possibility  of  my  son's  be- 
coming an  intemperate  man.'  A  multitude  of  little  circumstances 
immediately  occurred  to  my  recollection,  and  I  was  surprised,  that 
I  had  never  combined  them  before,  in  this  connection.  I  perceived, 
that  there  was  something  to  apprehend,  although,  when  I  reflected 
upon  the  manner  in  which  Peter  had  been  brought  up  by  his  parents, 
I  could  scarcely  suppose,  that  this  excellent  young  man  would  be 
numbered  among  the  victims  of  this  modern  Juggernaut.  I  entered, 
at  once,  very  freely  and  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  old  man's  fears. 
Peter  had  been  now,  for  a  long  time,  confined  to  his  chamber;  and 
with  very  little  occupation,  beside  the  care  of  his  wounded  hmb. 
New  England  rum,  which  had  been  thought  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bathing  his  foot  and  leg,  had  been  ever  in  his  apartment. 
His  hands,  his  bed-clothes,  his  apparel,  and  every  part  of  his  room 
were  constantly  filled  with  the  aroma.  The  jug  —  the  false  god  — 
had  been  ever  at  his  elbow,  and  the  poor  votary,  at  last,  had  fallen 
down  and  worshipped  with  his  lips.  A  very  natural  inquiry  may 
be  made,  in  the  present  case,  whether  poor  Peter's  relish  for  intoxi- 
cating liquor  did  or  did  not  arise  in  the  sense  of  smelling.  I  have 
heard  a  reformed  drunkard  declare,  that,  under  the  obligation  of  his 
pledge,  he  was  abundantly  able  to  resist  the  importunities  of  his 
associates,  when  they  urged  him  to  take  a  dram,  yet  he  had  been 
well  nigh  overthrown,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  in  his  efforts 
to  Iceep  his  good  resolution,  by  the  smell  of  their  breath. 

"  Whatever  might  have  been  the  philosophy,  it  was  too  manifest, 
that  no  doubt  remained  in  relation  to  the  fact.  Unwatched,  unre- 
stricted, utterly  without  employment,  this  unfortunate  young  man 
had  evidently  contracted  a  fatal  relish  for  intoxicating  drink,  or,  to 
use  your  own  very  forcible  and  accurate  expression,  Mr.  Joslyn,  he 
had  become  inoculated;  and  the  passion  for  liquor  had  made  a  pro- 
digious head-way,  before  I  had  any  suspicion  of  its  existence.  It 
had,  in  a  very  brief  space,  wrought  so  effectually  upon  his  Tiaturally 
amiable  temper  and  good  feelings,  that  my  earnest  expostulations 
were  manifestly  productive  of  very  little  effect. 

"  I  expressly  forbade  even  the  external  employment  of  spirit  any 
longer,  and  accordingly  it  was  laid  aside.  About  a  fortnight  after 
this  prohibition,  though  his  wound  had  degenerated  into  a  fever- 
sore,  which  rendered  exercise  exceedingly  painful,  he  actually 
walked  two  miles  to  the  dram-shop,  for  the  gratification  of  this  ter- 
rible appetite,  and  returned  home  evidently  under  tke  influence  uf 
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liquor.  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more  rapid  declension  from  this 
common  cause  of  mischief  and  misery.  Beer,  cider,  and  every  other 
means,  for  producing  the  wished-for  stimuhis,  were  resorted  to  by 
this  infatuated  young-  man.  In  the  course  of  six  months  he  had 
become  an  emaciated  cripple,  the  very  reverse  of  the  hale,  robust, 
young  farmer  that  he  was,  before  this  unfortimate  employment  of 
spirit  as  a  medicine.  The  effect  of  this  domestic  calamity  upon  old 
Sanderson  was  very  apparent.  His  spirits  were  now  entirely 
broken,  and  he  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  termination  of  his  earthly 
career  Whenever  I  urged,  as  an  argument,  the  unhappiness, 
whi^h  he  had  caused  his  father,  Peter  would  shed  tears  very  freely  ; 
and  I  generally  found,  that,  upon  all  such  occasions,  he  contrived 
shortly  after  to  soothe  his  own  sorrow  with  a  dram. 

"  For  some  time  after  it  had  become  matter  of  almost  universal 
i.otoriety,  that  Peter  Sanderson  was  an  intemperate  man,  there 
remained  one  determined  unbeliever  in  the  parish  —  Fanny  Weston 
—  poor  Fanny  Weston,  who  never  did  anything  by  halves,  and  who 
had  given  Peter  Sanderson  her  whole  heart,  when  it  was  as  pure 
and  confiding  as  youth  and  innocence  could  make  it.  All  sorts  of 
hints  and  innuendoes,  the  promptings  alike  of  malice  and  of  charity, 
were  utterly  lost  upon  Fanny.  Peter  himself — and  beloved  her 
better  than  any  earthly  thing,  excepting  his  jug  —  was  extremely 
careful,  while  under  the  influence  of  its  contents,  never  to  cross  her 
path :  and  she  herself,  taking  counsel  of  her  fond  hopes,  settled 
down  into  the  firm  conviction,  that  the  world  was  full  of  tale-bear- 
ers, and  that  Peter  Sanderson  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  much  injured 
man.  Ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  pale  drunkards 
as  well  as  red  ones,  she  constantly  referred  to  his  appearance  in  this 
respect,  as  a  refutation  of  the  slander.  When  any  one  referred  to 
his  staggering  gait,  she  readily  accounted  for  that,  by  referring  to 
the  wound,  which  had  disabled  him  from  walking  as  uprightly  as 
formerly.  When  some  importunate  friend  called  her  attention  to 
his  breath,  she  repelled  the  suggestion,  by  saying  that  it  was  noth- 
ing but  the  spirit  upon  his  hands  or  apparel,  and  that  he  had  u.sed 
it  as  a  medicine.  Poor  girl  !  Her  attachment  was  certainly  wor- 
thy of  a  better  object.  Among  those,  who  were  willing  to  save  her 
from  casting  herself  away  upon  a  worthless  young  man,  I  myself 
t)elieved  that  I  had  a  duty  to  perform.  I  therefore  gave  her  my 
opinion  very  frankly,  but  without  producing  any  other  effect  than  a 
feeling  of  displeasure  toward  myself.  The  very  strength  of  this 
attachment,  placed  as  it  was  upon  an  object  so  entirely  undeserving, 
impelled  me  the  more  eagerly  to  find  means  for  convincing  this  inter- 
esting girl  of  her  mistake,  before  she  should  become  irretrievably 
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lost.  I  did  not  press  my  opinion  and  my  counsel  at  that  time  ;  but 
a  month  had  not  elapsed  before  a  suitable  opportunity  presented 
Itself,  for  the  execution  of  my  plan,  which,  although  it  may  seem 
harsh,  at  first  view,  was  adopted  with  a  conviction,  that  nothing  less 
efficacious  would  produce  the  intended  result.  There  was  a  militia 
muster  in  our  village,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  I  called  in  my  "chaise  at 
the  house,  where  Fanny  Weston  resided  ;  and,  as  she  had  not  been 
well,  I  invited  her  to  take  a  short  ride  with  me  and  look  at  the  sol- 
diers. I  drove  to  a  part  of  the  field,  where,  a  short  time  before,  1 
had  seen  Peter  Sanderson  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  As  we  drew 
near  the  spot,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  shouts  of  some  men 
and  boys,  who  were  amusing  themselves  with  the  absurd  behavior 
of  a  drunken  man.  I  drove  directly  to  the  spot.  A  single  glance 
was  enough  — '  Good  Heaven  !'  she  exclaimed,  '  it  is  Peter  Sander- 
son !'  —  The  poor  girl  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  — I  immediately 
turned  away  from  the  spot,  and  we  rode  home  without  uttering  a 
syllable  to  each  other. 

"  Fanny  Weston  was  really  an  excellent  young  woman,  and  those 
lioly  principles,  which  had  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  her  simple, 
though  substantial  education,  proved  to  her  a  sufficient  life-boat 
amid  these  troubled  waters.  This  painful  experiment  resulted  pre- 
cisely as  I  wished.  She  sent  a  message  to  Peter  Sanderson,  the 
very  next  day,  by  a  confidential  friend,  informing  him  of  her  decis- 
ion, that  he  must  think  of  her  no  more.  He  earnestly  entreated, 
that  she  would  meet  him  once  again.  To  this  she  agreed,  upon 
condition  that  their  interview  should  be  in  the  presence  of  a  single 
witness.  They  met,  and  poor  Peter  was  greatly  abashed,  when  he 
found  she  had  selected  our  excellent  clergyman.  The  good  old  man 
assured  me  he  never  was  more  aflfected  in  his  life.  She  told  the 
poor  fellow,  that,  notwithstanding  his  misconduct,  she  freely  con- 
fessed her  weakness,  that  she  loved  him  tenderly  as  the  playmate 
of  her  early  years,  and  as  one,  with  whom  she  had  expected  to  b& 
connected  by  the  most  tender  of  all  human  ties ;  but  that  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  tempt  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  by  embarking 
upon  the  voyage  of  life  with  an  intemperate  man ;  that  she  had 
gathered,  with  her  own  eyes,  the  evidence  of  his  evil  habit ;  and 
that  he  must  now  think  of  her  no  more.  He  shed  tears  very  freely, 
confessed  his  errors,  and  promised  amendment,  if  she  would  permit 
him  to  contir.u3  his  visits.  '  It  will  be  of  no  service  to  you,  Peter,' 
said  she,  '  and  it  will  make  me,  if  possible,  more  wretched  than  I 
am  to  see  you  any  more,  unless  you  entirely  refoim.'  She  gave 
utterance  to  nothing  more  but  a  last  farewell  and  a  flood  of  bitter 
bears. 
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*'  Here  was  much  human  sufFering  produced  by  the  employment 
of  spirit,  as  a  medicine  ;  and  I  resolved,  at  that  time,  to  make  no 
use  of  it  whatever,  unless  in  cases  of  unavoidable  necessity,  if  such, 
in  my  sober  judgment,  should  ever  occur. 

*'  Upon  the  occasion,  to  which  I  have  referred,  Peter  Sanderson 
assured  our  good  clergyman,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he 
would  never  take  another  drop.  About  a  week  from  that  time,  he 
was  brought  home  drunk  to  his  father's  house.  About  three 
months  after  this  occurrence,  old  Sanderson  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
upon  which  occasion  Peter  wept  very  fluently,  and  renewed  all  his 
vows  of  amendment.  In  less  than  three  days,  his  tears  were  dried 
up,  and  his  vows  again  were  broken.  In  addition  to  his  nalural 
anxiety  in  relation  to  the  miserable  prospects  of  this  intemperate;  son, 
old  Sanderson  expressed  to  me  his  solicitude  respecting  his  daugh- 
ter, whom  I  mentioned  before,  and  who  was  altogether  helpless. 
Farmer  Blaney  was  sitting  at  his  bed-side,  and,  taking  the  hand  of 
his  dying  friend  in  his  own,  '  I  should  be  loath,'  said  he,  '  to  see  the 
righteous  man  forsaken,  or  his  seed  begging  bread.'  It  was  enough. 
Farmer  Blaney  was  not  a  man  of  idle  words.  A  faint  smile  beamed 
upon  the  features  of  old  Sanderson  ;  and,  after  his  decease,  his  crip- 
pled daughter  was  taken  home  by  the  worthy  farmer,  and  has  lived 
under  his  hospitable  roof  to  the  present  day.  Old  Sanderson  left 
just  enough  to  square  his  accounts  with  the  present  world.  '  He 
would  have  left  much  more,'  said  our  worthy  clergyman,  '  if  he  had 
not  been  so  very  desirous  of  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven.' 

"  After  the  death  of  old  Sanderson,  the  landlord  took  possession 
of  the  little  farm,  and  the  path  now  seemed  to  be  open  between 
Peter  and  the  poor-house.  He  wa^,  or  conceived  himself  to  be. 
unable  to  work,  and  his  habit  of  intemperance  increased  upon  him 
daily.  He  became  a  most  miserable  sot,  and  was,  in  due  time,  cat- 
alogued among  the  town's  poor.     Unfortunately,  it  was  the  practice 

in  the  village  of ,  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  to  furnish  a 

certain  quantity  of  ardent  spirit  to  the  inmates  of  the  poor-house, 
upon  a  supposition,  whose  absurdity  is  now  thoroughly  understood, 
that  it  was  essential  for  the  preservation  of  their  health  and  strength. 
Of  course  the  tippler's  habit  continued  unbroken.  The  relish 
for  liquor  remained,  ready  to  break  forth  in  unlimited  indulgence, 
upon  the  very  first  convenient  opportunity.  The  intemperate 
man  had  therefore  no  chance,  after  a  period  of  total  abstinence, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  taking  a  new  departure  for  the 
voyage  of  life.  Peter  Sanderson's  constitution  w^as  naturally  a  good 
one,  and  he  always  grew  better,  upon  that  limitation  in  the  measure 
and  frequency  of  his  drams,  enjoined  in  such  establishments,  ibr  th« 
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government  of  paupers  ;  and  yet,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  ncvei 
had  an  opportunity  of  conquering  the  habit  entirely,  becaut^  ,he 
daily  allowance,  however  comparatively  small,  was  quite  enough  Lo 
perpetuate  the  passion  for  strong  drink.  Three  or  four  times,  dur- 
ing the  very  long  period  of  degradation,  through  which  he  has 
passed,  he  has  so  far  recovered  his  strength  and  decent  appearance, 
thai,  upon  his  earnest  request,  he  has  been  permitted  to  come  forth 
into  tlie  world,  and  support  himself  by  his  own  labor.  Before  many 
weeks,  however,  he  has  fallen  into  his  former  courses ;  and,  after 
repeated  instances  of  grovelling  drunkenness,  has  been  again  com- 
mitted to  the  poor-house.  The  very  same  result  has  been  produced, 
in  ten  thousand  examples,  and  will  continue  to  be  produced,  so  long 
as  temperance  is  accounted  a  task  of  easier  performance  than  total 
abstinence.  In  many  of  our  poor-houses,  at  the  present  day,  a  dif- 
ferent system  is  adopted.  By  the  enforcement  of  total  abstinence 
upon  their  inmates,  these  establishments  have  become,  wherever  that 
principle  is  adopted,  not  only  receptacles  for  paupers,  but  asylums 
for  the  intemperate.  Under  the  discipline  of  the  regular  physician, 
the  curative  process  consists  in  nothing  more  than  a  sufficient  supply 
of  good,  wholesome  food,  and  an  entire  privation  of  the  means  of 
drunkenness  in  every  form.  Occasionally,  in  extreme  cases,  seda- 
tives may  be  employed,  to  allay  that  irritation  of  the  stomach,  which 
almost  universally  occurs,  when  the  long-accustomed  stimulus  ift 
wiihholden.  This  painful  trial  is  not,  however,  of  long  duration, 
and  the  hankering  after  intoxicating  liquor  finally  wears  itself  away. 
The  patient  has  then  an  opportunity  of  deciding  for  himself,  with  the 
experience  of  the  past  fairly  before  him,  if  it  be  the  part  of  wisdom, 
to  make  the  miserable  experiment  again ;  and  he  is  able  thus  to  decide, 
unembarrassed  by  the  gnawings  of  that  terrible  appetite,  which  the 
forcible  restraint,  imposed  by  the  regulations  of  the  poor-house,  had 
brought  into  subjection. 

"  Peter  Sanderson,  as  I  have  told  you,  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
miserable  career,  at  a  period  when  this  wholesome  discipline  was 
unknown  in  our  houses  of  refuge  for  the  poor.  The  practice  of  that 
day  served,  just  as  effectually,  to  perpetuate  the  habit  of  intemper- 
ance, as  though  it  had  been  skilfully  contrived  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  very  object.  For  nine  or  ten  years,  he  continued  in 
this  miserable  course  ;  occasionally,  when  in  his  worst  estate,  ra*her 
resembling  a  travelling  corpse  than  a  living  man  ;  and.  now  and 
then,  especially  after  emerging  from  the  poor-house,  upon  promise 
of  amendment,  bearing  some  little  resemblance  to  himself  in  better 
days.  During  this  whole  period,  he  appeared  to  retain  a  sentiment 
of  respect  for  no  human  being,  save  one.     He  treated  the  admonitions 
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of  oar  good  clercryman  with  contempt ;  and,  whenever  t  made  an 
eAoA  lo  stop  him  on  the  road,  and  converse  with  him,  on  the  sub- 
ject cf  his  abominable  habit,  he  would  frequently  reply  with  inso- 
lence, or  laugh  in  my  face.  But  there  was  one  person,  in  relation 
to  whom,  he  appeared,  during  the  period  of  his  lowest  degradation,  to 
cherish  sentiments  of  affection  and  respect.  He  has  been  known, 
when  reeling  along  upon  the  highway,  to  throw  himself  over  the 
wall,  at  the  sight  of  Fanny  Weston,  and  remain  concealed,  until 
she  had  passed  by.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been  directed, 
with  a  gang  of  hands  from  the  poor-house,  to  repair  a  portion  of  the 
road  which  lay  in  front  of  the  house,  in  which  Fanny  resided,  he 
earnestly  entreated  the  overseer  to  give  him  employment  elsewhere. 

*'  Poor  Fanny's  heart  was  well  nigh  broken  by  this  bitter  disap-  ' 
pointment.  After  she  had  composed  her  spirits,  and  was  enabled  t(» 
look  upon  the  matter  in  a  just  light,  she  thanked  me,  with  many 
tears,  for  my  interposition  in  her  behalf;  and  admitted,  although  the 
process  seemed  harsh  at  the  time,  that  nothing,  short  of  just  such 
testimony  as  she  thus  obtained,  would  probably  have  convinced  her 
of  the  real  truth,  until  her  incredulity  had  produced  her  ruin.  For 
a  long  time,  she  mingled  rarely  with  the  society  of  the  village  ;  she 
lost  her  bloom,  and  gave  some  indications  of  falling  into  a  decline. 
At  length,  although  her  spirits  had  evidently  received  a  shock,  from 
which  they  were  not  likely  to  recover,  she  sought  a  solace  in  the 
performance  of  such  duties,  as  were  ever  consonant  with  her  gentle 
nature.  She  engaged  in  all  the  charitable  and  benevolent  opera- 
tions in  our  village.  She  still  retained  an  unusual  share  of  personal 
beauty;  and,  when  it  was  known,  that  she  had  cast  off"  Peter  San- 
derson, more  than  one  of  our  village  swains  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage, far  more  eligible  in  regard  to  this  world's  goods  and  gear. 
In  a  mild  and  respectful  manner,  she  declined  them  all.  It  was  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  she  refused  the  addresses  of  Major  Barton, 
one  of  the  likeliest  and  wealthiest  young  farmers  in  our  country. 
After  that,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  Fanny  Weston  was 
resolved  to  live  single  and  to  die  so. 

"  It  was  about  ten  years  after  Peter  Sanderson's  first  employment 
of  spirit,  as  a  medicine,  that  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Temper- 
ance Society  commenced  in  our  village.  The  first  address,  in  oui" 
parish,  was  delivered  by  an  individual,  who  had  himself  been  an 
intemperate  man.  In  the  most  simple  language,  and  in  a  manner 
irresistible,  from  the  fact  that  every  word  proceeded  from  the 
speaker's  heart,  and  was  the  voice  of  experience,  this  honest  and 
earnest  advocate  recited  his  own  impressive  history.  He  spoke 
iiaih  deep  feeling  of  his  early  religious  education,  of  the  formatioo 
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of  his  habit,  of  the  unhappiness,  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  oW 
father  and  mother,  of  his  degraded  and  profligate  career,  of  his 
reformation  by  the  process  of  total  abstinence,  and  of  his  return  to 
the  paths  of  respectabihty  and  usefulness.  Peter  Sanderson  had 
been  carried  to  the  meeting  by  a  rum-seller,  in  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation of  producing  some  disturbance,  and  interrupting  the  speaker. 
But  the  rum-seller  had  reason  to  exclaim,  upon  that  occasion,  that 
God's  ways  are  not  as  our  i^ays.  Some  well-directed  shaft  passed 
through  the  sinner's  heart.  He  sat  in  such  a  position,  that  I  had  a 
perfect  view  of  his  features.  When  the  speaker  feelingly  alluded 
to  his  own  religious  education,  and  to  the  misery,  which  he  had 
caused  his  own  respectable  parents,  Peter  Sanderson  wept  like  a 
child.  Verily,  thought  I,  ihere  is  a  worm  that  never  dies  !  After 
the  speaker  had  concluded,  those,  who  were  disposed  to  sign  the 
pledge,  were  requested  to  remain.  Among  the  number  I  was 
delighted  to  observe  poor  Peter,  though  evidently  with  some  irreso- 
lution in  his  manner,  approaching  the  table.  One  and  another 
placed  their  names  upon  the  roll ;  —  the  pen  was  handed  to  Peter ; 
—  he  took  it  with  considerable  hesitation.  —  'Do  you  think,  sir,' 
said  he,  '  it  will  enable  me  to  give  it  upl'  — '  There  is  no  doubt  of 
it,'  replied  the  lecturer  ;  '  it  has  been  my  salvation,  and,  hy  God's 
help,  it  vi^ill  be  yours.'  —  At  that  moment,  I  heard  the  rum-seller's 
voice  calling  Sanderson  from  the  door- way  of  the  church.  —  'Think 
of  your  good  old  father,'  said  I,  in  a  whisper.  It  had  the  desired 
eflfect ;  he  bent  over  the  table,  and  with  a  steadier  hand  than  I  had 
given  him  the  credit  for  possessing,  he  subscribed  the  temperance 
pledge.  It  excited  a  mingled  feeling  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  in 
the  minds  of  several,  who  were  present  upon  that  occasion,  that, 
while  Peter  Sanderson  was  the  last  of  forty-seven,  who  had  joined 
the  society  that  evening,  the  very  first  name  upon  the  roll  should  be 
that  of  Fanny  Weston. 

"  There  were  not  a  few,  who  gave  poor  Peter  credit  for  having 
undertaken,  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  much  more  than  he 
was  likely  to  perform.  I  happened  to  be  near  him,  when,  upon 
leaving  the  meeting-house,  he  mingled  with  his  associates  at  the 
door.  — '  What  a  confounded  fool  you  are!'  said  one.  —  'Didn't 
think  you  'd  get  cotch'd  with  their  priestcraft  so  easy,'  said  another. — 
'  So  you  've  sign'd  away  your  liberty,  Peter,'  said  a  third.  — '  How 
long  d'ye  think  ye  '11  stick  to 't,  Sanderson?'  said  a  fourth.  —  'I 
don't  reckon  cold  water  '11  suit  sich  a  kind  o'  stomach  as  yours  is, 
Peter,  I  don't  raaly,'  said  a  fifth,  — '  Come,  Peter,'  said  the  rum- 
seller,  '  if  you  '11  jest  go  back  and  take  off  your  name  like  a  man, 
off  o   that  arc  ridic'lous  paper,  I  '11  give  ye  a  quart  o'  the  very  beat 
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m  my  store,  for  nothin.'  —  Peter  stood  still,  without  sayiny  a  word. 
— '  Come,  come  along,'  cried  the  rum-seller  ;  '  I  '11  go  in  with  ye, 
Peter.'  —  I  felt  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  result,  until  the  poor  fel- 
low, mustering  up  the  sum-total  of  his  resolution,  stamped  his  fool 
upon  the  steps  of  the  meeting-house,  and,  putting  his  mouth  close 
to  the  rum-seller's  ear,  roared  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  1  tell  ye  I 
won't.'  —  'Then,'  cried  the  rum-seller,  'I'll  sue  ye  for  what  ye 
owe  me  to-morrow !'  — '  Sue  away,'  said  Peter  ;  '  it 's  better  to  go 
to  jail,  than  to  go  the  devil,  over  your  threshold  ;  —  so  good  night, 
Mr.  Gilpin.'  The  poor  fellow  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  walked  off 
at  a  round  pace.  He  was  not  aware  that  I  was  near  him,  at  the 
time,  and  overheard  this  conversation.  I  resolved  to  have  an  eye 
upon  his  movements.  I  observed  a  person  moving  towards  him  in 
the  dark,  wiio  presently  took  him  by  the  arm,  and,  leading  him 
aside,  appeared  to  be  conversing  with  him  in  an  earnest  manner. 
Suspecting  that  some  one  of  his  associa,tes  was  endeavoring  to 
divert  him  from  his  plan  of  amendment,  I  walked  directly  towards 
them.  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  in  the  person,  whom 
1  had  supposed  to  be  an  evil  counsellor,  one  of  the  worthiest  of  our 
citizens,  who  had  himself  joined  the  society  that  evening.  '  There 
is  nothing,  docior,'  said  he,  '  which  I  may  not  say  in  your  hearing ; 
you  know  I  own  the  little  farm,  upon  which  our  old  friend  Sander- 
son lived  so  long.  I  have  just  told  Peter,  that  if  he  is  really  in 
earnest,  and  will  keep  his  promise,  he  is  as  well  able  to  manage  it 
as  any  man,  and  that  he  may  take  it  on  the  same  terms,  upon  which 
I  leased  it  to  his  father  for  so  many  years,  and  that  I  will  loan  him  a 
small  sum  to  set  him  forward ;  but  that,  as  all  things  are  uncertain, 
he  must  first  give  us  some  good  reason  to  believe  him  sincere.  I 
tell  him,  therefore,  that  he  may  come  and  work  for  me  for  six 
months,  and  I  '11  allow  him  fair  wages ;  and  if  Gilpin  sues  him,  as 
he  threatens  to,  I'll  see  to  it.'  — '  Well,  Peter,'  said  I,  '  what  do 
you  say  to  Farmer  Mason's  liberal  offer?'  —  Peter  made  no  reply 
for  some  time,  and,  when  I  repeated  the  question, —  'I'll  come 
sir,*  he  replied  in  a  low  voice.  'Very  well,'  said  Farmer  Mason, 
and  bade  us  good  night.  '  Peter,'  said  I,  '  why  did  you  not  thank 
him  for  his  kind  offer?'  — '  Bless  your  heart,  doctor,'  cried  the  poor 
feibw,  '  why,  I  could  n't  speak  ;  I  didn't  think  he  'd  trust  me  with 
an  old  shovel.' 

"  Gilpin  kept  his  word,  and  the  sheriff,  who  had  a  writ  for  Peter, 
before  breakfa.st  on  the  following  morning,  was  surprised,  after  an 
ineffectual  search  in  all  his  accustomed  haunts,  to  find  him  busily 
at  work  among  the  hired  men  at  Farmer  Mason's.  The  worthy 
farmer  became  Peter's  bail,  and  .equested  the  sheriff  to  inform  Gil- 
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pin,  who  was  his  tenant,  that,  beings  himself  now  a  member  of  th« 
Temperance  Society,  he  could  lease  his  tenement  no  longer  to  a 
dealer  in  intoxicating  liquor. 

'*  The  six  probationary  months  had  passed  away.  Peter  Sander- 
son had  not  only  kept  his  promise  most  faithfoJly,  but  he  had  recov- 
ered his  heahh,  strength,  and  good  looks,  in  a  surprising  degree. — 
But  I  perceive,"  said  the  physician,  "  that  the  storm  is  passing  off 
and,  as  we  shall  probably  separate  ere  long,  I  will  bring  my  littk 
narrative  to  a  close.  Farmer  Mason  performed  his  promise,  and 
Peter  was  now  reinstated  upon  the  farm,  where  every  rood  of 
ground  was  full  of  the  associations  of  his  early  days.  You  will 
scarcely  suppose,  that  Fanny  Weston  was  an  unconcerned  spectator 
of  this  extraordinary  change  —  this  moral  resurrection.  When 
she  first  saw  Peter  Sanderson,  after  his  reformation,  decently  clad, 
and  with  a  countenance  already  free  from  those  marks  and  numbers, 
which  so  commonly  belong  to  the  votaries  of  intemperance,  the 
shock  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  The  poor  girl  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  meeting-house  and  return  home.  They  had  both,  in  earlier 
times,  belonged  to  the  village  choir.  After  Peter,  by  his  good  con- 
duct, had  won  back  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  old  associates, 
they  invited  him  to  resume  his  former  station  among  them.  When 
he  accepted  the  invitation,  Fanny  found  it  convenient  to  occupy  a 
Beat  in  her  pew.  Those,  who  knew  her  least,  imputed  this  act  to 
an  unwUUngness  to  continue  among  the  choir  in  company  with 
Peter  Sanderson. — They  were  mistaken. 

"  One  day,  —  it  was  rather  more  than  a  year  after  Peter's  refor- 
mation,—  she  was  sitting  at  her  needle-work,  in  company  with  the 
connection,  in  whose  house  she  resided,  — '  I  wonder,'  said  she,  '  if 
Peter  Sanderson  ever  thinks  of  me  now  V  —  I  happened  to  enter  the 
room  at  that  moment,  and  her  aunt,  with  an  intelligent  smile, 
repeated  the  question  in  my  hearing.  *  Fanny,'  said  I,  '  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  he  does.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  come  and  see  you,  but  that  he  would  cheerfully 
serve  a  longer  term  for  you  than  Jacob  served  for  Rachel.'  —  The 
poor  girl  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  while  the  tears  flowed  freely 
between  her  fingers.  'Fanny,'  said  I,  'I  have  been  unwilling  to 
tell  you  this,  until  I  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  Peter's  refor- 
mation V  as  perfectly  sincere  ;  and  until  I  had  ascertained  something 
of  your  own  feelings  in  regard  to  him.  Shall  I  tell  him  that  he 
may  venture  to  come  here?'  She  turned  her  eyes  toward  me  with 
a  faint  smile,  and  cast  them  on  the  ground." 

"  Mister,"  said  the  man  with  the  asthma,  "  that  are  story's  raal 
natur.  —  I  want  to  hear  the  eend  on  't,  but  the  sun  's  a  comin  out 
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•ver  the  mountains,  and  I  must  be  jogg-ing  along.  '  —  "I  will  bring 
it  to  a  close,"  said  the  physician.  "Peter  Sanderson  and  Fanny 
Weston  met  once  more.  They  renewed  their  vows.  —  In  due  time 
they  were  married ;  and  I  know  not  the  wedded  pair,  who  have 
enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  happiness,  than  has  fallen  to  their  lot,  for 
the  period  of  seven  years.  Let  us  not,  however,  forget  that  ten 
years  of  their  existence  had  been  rendered  miserable  by  the  employ- 
ment of  intoxicating  liquor,  as  a  medicine,  which,  for  one  that  it  may 
possibly  have  cured,  has  killed  its  thousands."  —  "  No,  no,"  cried 
the  ma;i  with  the  asthma,  "  don't  let 's  forgit  that  —  if  't  wan't  for 
my  asthma,  I  'd  leave  it  off,  sartin.  Won't  ye  put  the  bits  in  my 
mare's  mouth,  Mr.  Joslyn?"  —  "If  't wan't  for  my  cold  stomach, 
I  'd  leave  it  off  too,"  said  Atherton.  —  "  Well,"  said  Joslyn,  "  I  'd 
leave  off  the  traffic  in  a  minnit,  if  folks  wouldn't  buy  no  more  on  't." 
—  "I  've  heer'd  Squire  Pronk  say,"  said  one  of  the  group,  "  that 
he'd  leave  it  off,  if  Miss  Pronk  would."  —  "Yes,"  said  another^ 
"  and  I  've  heer'n  Miss  Pronk  say,  she  'd  leave  it  off,  if  the  squire 
would."  —  "  Well,  now,"  cried  the  woman  with  the  crutch,  "  that 
story  's  enough  for  me.  I  'd  leave  off  spirit  now,  right  away,  if 
't  wan't  for  my  leg." 

The  company  now  began  to  disperse ;  and,  having  obtained  the 
good  doctor's  permission  to  present  this  temperance  tale  to  the  pub 
lie,  I  replaced  my  family  in  the  carriage,  and,  taking  a  last  glance  of 
the  lofty  peaks  of  Agiocochook,  now  once  more  illuminated  by  the 
sun,  we  directed  our  course  toward  the  valley.  About  ten  miles 
upon  our  way,  we  overtook  the  itinerant  pupil  of  M 'Clyster  and 
Son,  the  pharmacopoly  pedler,  laboring  onward  under  his  burden  of 
merchandise.  "It's  the  puttekerry  jontleman  fro'  Waterford," 
cried  Thomas,  as  we  drew  near  to  him..  I  hailed  him  from  the 
coach-window,  and  advised  him  to  give  up  his  present  business,  and 
turn  honest  man.  He  said  nothing,  until  the  carriage  had  begun  to 
descend  the  hill,  when  he  made  a  reply,  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand. "What  does  the  pedler  sayV  I  inquired.  "He  says, 
your  honor,"  cried  Thomas,  "that  it's  not  the  like  o'  yoursilf 
that  '11  bate  him  oot  o'  the  idee  that  it 's  not  the  hist  thing  in  the 
warld,  as  a  midicine.  Now,  if  your  honor's  agraable  to  it,"  con- 
tinued Thomas,  reining  up  his  horses  as  he  spoke,  "I'll  jist  be 
aiter  bating  it  oot  o'  the  felly  mysilf."  —  "Drive  on,  honest 
Thomas,"  said  I.  —  Crack  went  the  whip,  and  the  pedler  was  soon 
ia  behind. 


THE  PROPHETS! 

WHERE   ARE   THEY' 


The  fol!owin»  brief  narrative  mi^ht  well  enouirh  be  submitted  without  any  prefatory  rr-nark. 
A  few  words  may  sudice.  As  there  is  no  species  of  intoxicating  beverag-e  which  has  not  probiiced 
■  uch  drun.',-Jnne8E  upon  the  earth,  there  can  be  no  perfect  wcrk  of  reformation,  upon  any  otli'Jr 
I'rinc.ple  than  ihat  of  total  abstinence  ;  and  with  this  perfectly  inielligiMe  principle  before  us,  ftvr 
things  car.  appear  more  amusing  than  the  self  complacent  wme-drinkei  »  predictions  of  the  rum* 
druiker's  rjin.  We  have  heard  the  inveterate  sipper  of  aniseiie  foretell  the  destrMctmn  of  the 
guzzl'.T  of  beer;  who,  in  his  turn,  has  prognosticated  the  very  same  fate  for  some  thirsty  neighliors, 
wliuse  potations  of  cider  were  neither  few  nor  far  between.  Such  prophecies  are  not  uncommon  — 
they  are  not  unfrequently  fulfilled —  and  the  parties  concerned  are  occasionally  members  of  temper- 
auce  socielies  of  the  old  rlgime. 


The  husbandman,  who  gathers  the  burden  of  his  threshing-floor 
too  hastily  into  his  garner,  may  be  expected  to  collect  the  wheat 
and  a  portion  of  the  chaff  together.  That  desertion  from  the 
temperance  ranks,  which  the  friends  of  this  holy  cause  are  not 
unfrequently  called  to  lament,  arises,  in  part,  from  an  inconsiderate 
zeal  for  numerical  display.  It  was  the  fashion,  rather  more  a  few 
years  since  than  it  is  at  present,  to  rate  the  powers  and  the  profit- 
ableness of  an  advocate  in  this  Christian  enterprise,  by  the  number 
of  signatures,  which  he  had  obtained  to  the  temperance  pledge  ;  just 
as  we  estimate  the  valor  of  an  Indian  brave  by  the  number  of  his 
sc?.lps.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  single  individual  is  reported  to  have 
obtained  no  less  than  ten  thousand  signatures  in  a  single  city,  —  the 
product  of  a  few  weeks'  labor.  But,  after  no  slight  examination  of 
the  matler.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  evaporation  of  a  large 
}>roportion  of  this  temperance  host  may  be  well  compared  to  the 
disappearance  of  Xenophon's  ten  thousand  from  the  plains  of 
Ounaxa. 

The  great  end  in  view  is  the  production  of  a  change  in  public 
aentiment.  This  is  the  work  of  years  —  the  result  of  a  steadily 
continued  process  of  moral  indoctrination.  The  phdge  is  an  instru- 
ment of  infinite  importance  in  the  temperance  cause ;  but  it  may 
Will  be  doubted,  if  it  should  ever  be  giv3n  or  received,  in  a  moment 
ol  fixcitement.  It  is  surely  a  solemn  obligation.  The  premise  is 
orJinanly  made  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  and  in  tiie  house 
of  God.  It  is  not  my  design  to  institute  a  comparison  between  tne 
tecaperance  pledge  and  the  eucharistal  obligation ;   but  there  is 
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enough  of  analogy,  inasmuch  as  both  are  solemn  bonds,  to  authorize 
a  single  interrogatory  —  Should  we  approve  the  wisdom  of  a  clergy- 
man, who,  having  preached  an  exhortation  to  his  people  to  join  the 
church,  immediately  after  closing  his  notes,  and  while  the  congre- 
gation were  under  high  excitement,  despatched  his  agents  v/ith  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  for  their  signatures.  Upon  all  matters  of  impor- 
tance, judges  take  time  for  deliberation,  and  juries  consult  together. 
If  the  subject  be  worth  an  elaborate  argument,  time  —  some  four- 
ai  d-twenty  hours  at  least  —  should  in  common  courtesy  be  allowed 
for  reflection,  to  those  who  are  solicited  to  do  an  important  act —  to 
change  a  habit,  possibly,  of  long  continuance. 

Right  or  wrong,  these  were  the  sentiments  of  Major  Marquee, 
lie  was  an  early  friend  of  mine,  until  the  age  of  four-and-tweiity. 
We  then  reached  a  fork  in  the  great  highway  of  life ;  the  major 
took  one  branch  of  it,  and  I  another.  He  married  an  interesting 
widow,  some  ten  years  older  than  himself;  and,  as  Captain  McGrath, 
a  brother  officer,  ill-naturedly  remarked,  rather  for  her  gold  than 
her  ivory;  for,  though  she  brought  him  an  ample  fortune,  she  had 
lost  her  teeth,  or  the  greater  part  of  them.  Having  entered  into 
this  matrimonial  partnership.  Major  Marquee  resigned  his  com- 
mission ;  laid  aside  his  epaulettes,  of  course ;  paid  off  his  old  debts, 
by  his  wife's  particular  desire ;  and,  having  assumed  the  citizen's 
dress,  became  one  of  a  gentlemanly  circle,  who  seemed  to  have 
associated  upon  the  principle,  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry. 

There  is  commonly  nothing  of  real  happiness  in  marriage  d,  la 
mode.  The  principal  advantages,  derived  by  the  lady  from  this 
second  connection,  were  the  obligation  to  prepare  an  entertainment 
^or  the  major's  friends,  one  day  in  every  week,  and  to  dine  by  herself 
the  remaining  six.  They  quarrelled,  of  course,  and  with  wonderful 
regularity.  The  major,  however,  was  a  much-enduring  man ;  and, 
probably  from  a  consideration  of  his  enlarged  means,  and  the  supe- 
rior comforts  of  his  new  condition,  he  still  found  a  balance  in  his 
favor.  This  consideration,  or  some  other  cause,  induced  him  to 
treat  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  with  a  commendable  spirit 
of  forbearance.  When  she  railed  at  the  major  for  his  late  hours, 
lie  seldom  retorted,  but  commonly  whistled  a  quick  march,  and 
fnished  his  bottle  of  Port  or  Madeira;  and  her  curtain4ectures, 
which  never  failed  in  the  evening  and  the  morning,  he  pleasantly 
called  his  tafloo  and  revPiUe. 

The  major  and  his  lady  were  prevailed  upon  by  some  of  thoii 
neighbors,  whose  caste  in  society  was  considered  a  safe  conduct  for 
the  adventure,  to  attend  a  public  lecture  on  the  subject  ol  temper- 
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aiice.  At  the  dose  of  the  evenings,  both  of  them,  to  the  surprise  of 
many  of  their  friends,  subscribed  their  names  to  the  temperance 
pledge.  The  pledge  of  the  society,  of  which  the  major  and  his  lady 
were  thus  constituted  members,  was  the  old-fashioned  pledge,  the 
pledge  of  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  alone,  —  a  pledge,  whose 
sufficiency  for  the  occasions  of  the  world,  strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  the  philosophical  friends  of  temperance,  remains  undoubted  by 
many  at  the  present  day. 

"  Well,  major,"  said  his  lady,  on  their  way  home,  "  I  am  truly 
rejoiced  that  you  have  joined  the  temperance  society.  It's  a  good 
example  to  our  servants,  you  know,  my  dear ;  I  wonder  if  our  man 
Micajah  was  at  the  lecture?"  —  "  To  be  sure,"  replied  the  major  ; 
"  and  he  signed  the  pledge,  though,  'pon  honor,  I  thought  he  waa 
a  little  tipsy.  He  came  up  to  the  table  the  very  moment  he  saw 
me  in  the  act  of  signing ;  and,  after  he  had  scrawled  his  own  name, 
he  took  up  the  inkstand,  by  mistake,  for  the  sandbox,  and  poured 
the  whole  contents  upon  the  paper,  saving  a  small  sprinkling  that 
fell  upon  Doctor  Driver's  inexpressibles,  and  apparently  without 
any  consciousness  of  the  mischief  he  was  doing."  —  "  I  am  really 
apprehensive,  major,"  continued  his  lady,  "  that  Micajah  has  signed 
the  temperance  pledge  without  sufficient  reflection.  It  is  a  thing, 
which  should  not  be  done  rashly,  you  know."  —  "  0,  certainly," 
replied  the  major  ;  "but  it  will  cost  Micajah  nothing  :  he  tells  me, 
and  I  believe  him,  that  he  never  takes  anything  stronger  than 
strong  beer  or  porter."  —  "Well,  major,"  rejoined  his  lady,  "it 
may  be  so ;  but  he  is  constantly  tipsy,  more  or  less  every  day. 
The  habit  grows  upon  him,  I  am  confident ;  and  I  prophesy  that 
Micajah  will  die  a  drunkard."  —  "Pshaw,  my  dear,"  cried  the 
major;  "so  you  prophesied  that  our  fashionable  friend,  the  young 
widow  in  Burley  Place,  would  die  a  drunkard,  and  she  is  not  dead 
yet."  —  "  No,  major,  she  is  not  dead,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  but  she 
is  a  drunkard."  —  "  Don't  believe  it,  'pon  honor,"  cried  the  major, 
"not  a  word  of  it.  —  She  drinks  nothing  but  Champagne."  — 
"  Very  like,"  said  Mrs.  Marquee  ;  "  but  she  drinks  all  the  Cham- 
pagne she  can  get,  and  is  everlastingly  quoting  Dr.  Twaddler's 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  harmless  beverage.  The  other  evening,  when 
she  was  so  far  gone,  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  get  into  her  carriage 
unassisted,  she  repeated  over,  a  dozen  times,  '  It  hc/ps  nutrition  — 
it's  all  digested,'  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  those  around  he  .'* 
—  "Well,  that's  a  sound  doctrine,"  rejoined  the  major;  "I'm 
&f  that  opinion  myself."  —  "Your  arrack  punch,  major,"  said  his 
lady,  "  you  will  have  to  give  up,  of  course."  —  "  Punch  —  arrack 
punch!"  exclaimed  the  major,  "  not  at  all  —  ey  —  they  can't  mean 
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to  include  punch  —  never  thought  of  that,  ♦hough.  No,  no,  tu« 
pledge  expends  only  to  distilled  spirits,  taken  cleai,  or  in  water, 
as  grog.  'Twas  never  intended  to  include  punch,  depend  upon  it." 
—  "  Your  bitters  and  juleps  you  will  certainly  relinquish,"  said  the 
lady.  — "  I  never  thought  of  them  neither,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  can't 
suppose  they  mean  to  cut  off  a  gentleman  from  his  juleps.  No,  no, 
the  whole  design  is  to  check  the  intemperance  of  common  folks  — 
that 's  it,  my  dear,  that 's  it,  and  it 's  well  enough  for  genteel  people 
to  favor  the  cause,  by  joining  the  society.  That 's  the  view  I  take 
of  the  matter.  Think  of  it  a  moment,  and  it  will  strike  you  in  the 
same  light,  my  love  —  don't  you  see  it?  Besides,  my  dear,  if  the 
rule  is  to  be  construed  so  very  strictly,  it  will  be  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility to  meet  one's  friends  upon  the  footing  of  common  civility. 
I  'm  not  sure,  after  all,  that  we  have  acted  quite  as  wisely  as  we 
might  have  done,  in  putting  our  names  so  hastily  to  this  pledge."  — 
•'  I  am  rejoiced  that  we  have,"  replied  the  lady;  "  we  shall  have  no 
more  punch  in  the  morning,  and  less  therefore  of  the  company  of 
Colonel  Brunkle,  and  that  noisy  crew  that  is  forever  at  his  heels; 
the  sacrifice  of  your  bitters  will  cost  you  nothing.  Major  Marquee ; 
and,  as  for  entertaining  our  friends,  we  can  get  along  charmingly 
with  wine  and  cordials,  you  know."  —  "Well  said,"  cried  the 
major ;  "  you  never  thought  of  your  cordials,  your  noyeau,  and 
your  anisette,  did  you.  my  dear?  ha,  ha! — The  account  is  likely 
to  be  pretty  fairly  balanced,  I  think,  my  dear,  —  ha,  ha,  ha!"  — 
"  Cordials,  my  dear,"  replied  the  lady,  "  were  not  surely  designed 
to  be  included  in  the  temperance  pledge."  —  "And  pray  why  not 
as  much  as  juleps,  my  dear?"  interrogated  the  major;  his  voice 
thickening,  as  it  usually  did,  when  he  was  losing  his  temper, — 
"Why  not,  my  dear?"  retorted  the  lady,  "because  —  because  — 
juleps  are  not  cordials,  to  be  sure.  I  should  think  you  knew  what, 
juleps  were,  by  this  time,  my  dear."  —  "Well,  my  dear,"  cried  the 
major,  with  an  elevated  voice,  "  and  if  you  don't  know  what  cordials 
are,  by  this  time,  I  know  not  who  does,  my  dear."  —  "You  had 
better  raise  your  voice  a  little  higher,  that  everybody  in  the  street 
may  hear  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady.  —  "  I  don't  care  a  fig  if 
they  do,  my  dear,"  cried  the  major,  in  a  still  louder  note.  —  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  disgrace  yourself  in  this  manner,  my  dear," 
#iid  tlie  lady ;  "  Farmer  Bockum  and  his  family  are  close  behind  us, 
ind.  deaf  as  he  is,  he  will  surely  overhear  every  word  you  say,  mv 
dear."  —  "The  devil  take  Farmer  Bockum!"  cried  the  major,  in  a 
voice  ioud  enough  to  change  the  front  of  a  whole  battalion.  — 
"  Hush,  my  dear,"  cried  the  lady.  —  "  I  won't,  my  dear,"  cried  tb« 
major. 
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It  may  have  been  remarked,  by  close  observers  upon  the  matri- 
monial relation,  that,  with  certain  couples,  mated  according  to  law, 
but  miserably  matched,  the  frequent  use  of  words  of  endearment  as 
infallibly  foreruns  a  domestic  squabble,  as  a  day  or  two  of  soft 
weather,  out  of  season,  portend  a  storm.  So  long  as  the  parties, 
whom  we  have  introduced  to  the  reader,  were  contented  to  employ 
towards  each  other  the  formal  appellations,  major  and  madam,  their 
intercourse  was  not  likely  to  assume  a  belligerent  aspect ;  but  the 
more  familiar  epithets,  so  frequently  adopted  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, if  not  actually  weather-breeders,  were,  almost  invariably, 
accompaniments  of  the  tempest. 

The  lady  was  right ;  a  portion  of  the  major's  exclamation  oo- 
truded  itself  upon  the  ears  of  Farmer  Bockum,  deaf  as  he  was. 
Happily,  he  did  not  catch  that  part  of  the  major's  words,  which  so 
charitably  commended  the  old  farmer  to  the  prince  of  darkness ;  but, 
hearing  his  name  so  vehemently  uttered  in  the  major's  stentorian 
voice,  he  mended  his  pace,  and,  followed  by  his  family,  the  farmer 
was  almost  immediately  at  his  side.  ' '  What 's  the  matter,  major  1 " 
he  exclaimed.  The  major's  lady  had  a  good  share  of  self-posses- 
sion, on  such  occasions  ;  and,  believing,  although  she  was  not  happy 
in  her  marriage,  that  there  was  some  satisfaction  in  keeping  the 
secret,  she  resolved  at  once  to  give  such  a  turn  to  the  affair,  as 
should  keep  her  neighbors,  the  Bockums,  whose  curious  and  com- 
municative dispositions  she  well  understood,  entirely  in  the  dark. 
She  gave,  herself,  therefore,  an  immediate  response  to  the  farmer's 
inquiry.  "  Major  Marquee  and  myself,"  she  replied,  "  were  doubt- 
ing whether  punch  was  meant  to  be  included  in  the  temperance 
pledge,  and  we  thought  we  would  ask  your  opinion."  —  "And 
cordials  also,"  said  the  major  in  a  choleric  tone  of  voice. —  "  And 
juleps,"  cried  the  lady;  her  temper  for  an  instant,  getting  the  better 
of  her  discretion.  —  "  Well,  raally,"  said  the  farmer,  "  it 's  a  leetle 
of  a  perplex,  an't  it  ?"  —  "  Why,  father,"  cried  his  eldest  daughter. 
Miss  Dolly  Bockum,  "  how  can  you  doubt  about  it?  It 's  meant  to 
include  all  distilled  liquor."  —  "What,  rosewater!"  cried  old  Mrs 
Bockum;  "I  vum,  I'll  have  my  name  off  to-morrow."  —  "No, 
no,"  said  Mrs.  Marquee;  "  yosr  daughter  is  mistaken;  it  is  in- 
tended to  include  all  distilled  sprits^  —  "Well,"  said  the  major, 
gruffly,  "  are  not  cordials  distilled  spirits?"  —  "  I  never  heard  so," 
replied  the  lady. — "Nor  I,  neither,"  said  Mrs.  Bockum;  "I 
always  thought  they  was  a  kind  o'  metheglin.''  —  "Well  now," 
said  the  farmer,  "  I  never  made  any  o'  that  kind  o'  sweet  slipslop. 
'  've  made  cider  brandy,  and  cider,  boiled  down  to  a  third  or  so  's, 
a  good  drink.     Don't  s'pose  there 's  anything  in  our  pledge  agii 
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»ich  as  them  are.  The  hull  differ  seems  to  me  to  lie  jist  here  ;  rum, 
iiid  gin,  and  Scotch  whisivey,  and  all  them  forrin  sperets  is  what 's 
"flQe.ant  in  our  pledge.  But  'twas  n't  meant  to  cut  off  sich  drinks  as 
«ve  make  at  hum,  arter  our  own  fashin.  If  a  body  makes  a  leetle 
wder  brandy,  or  a  leetle  snakeroot,  or  a  leetle  rottifee,  or  sich  like, 
ill  done  at  hum,  mind  ye,  I  don't  see  not  a  mite  o'  harm  in  that. 
M  we  was  to  give  up  them,  '*  would  be  signing  a^vay  our  liberties 
^'ivh  a  vengeance.  Now,  major,  I  really  don't  s'pose  'twould  be 
*ui  of  the  way,  it  you  've  a  mind  to  make  your  juleps  or  your  punch 
wixxt  some  o'  my  cider  brandy,  and  I  guess  I  can  spare  ye  a  barrel. 
Squire  Tarbell  gin  me  for  ten  gallons  last  week  —  he  was  a  laj-in  in 
sonifo  jest  afore  he  joined  the  society  —  he  gin  me,  lets  me  see — " 
—  "No  matter  what  he  gave  you,"  cried  the  major,  impatiently. 
"  I  tell  you,  neighbor  Bockum,  I  'd  rather  swallow  a  four-pound 
shot  thdn  one  drop  of  your  home-made  trumpery  ;  so  I  bid  you  good 
night.* 

The}  had  arrived  at  a  fork  in  the  road,  which  necessarily  led 
apart  to  their  respective  dwellings  ;  and  the  parties  accordingly 
separate^l,  in  no  very  amiable  humor  towards  each  other.  —  "  What 
an  insnftH.rable  old  fool,"  said  the  major  to  his  better  half,  when 
they  had  advanced  a  few  rods  upon  their  way,  "  to  suppose  I  would 
consent  vo  drink  his  vile  home-made  stuff!  It's  strong  enough, 
howevei  to  fuddle  a  commodore.  I  've  seen  the  old  fellow  as  boozy 
as  a  hum  top,  more  than  fifty  times,  upon  his  own  abominable  brew- 
ings. Mark  my  word,  that  man  will  be  a  downright  sot  before  he 
dies.  The  habit  has  been  growing  upon  him  for  four  or  five  years, 
very  evidently.  He  seems  to  think  the  brandy  can  do  him  no  harm, 
because  he  makes  it  himself,  under  his  own  roof.  What  an  egre- 
gious idiot !  He  takes  it  clear,  or  in  water  as  grog,  the  very  thing 
me  pledge  is  directed  against ;  and,  because  it  is  not  foreign  spirit, 
he  appears  to  believe  himself  a  consistent  member  of  the  temperance 
society.  If  he  proceeds  in  this  way,  his  conduct  ought  to  be  taken 
notice  of  in  some  way  or  other.  Sooner  or  later,  he  '11  die  a  sot ; 
you  see  if  I  am  a  false  prophet,  Mrs.  Marquee.  Upon  reflection, 
my  dear,"  continued  the  major,  after  a  short  pause,  "  I  am  not  so 
8ure,  that  the  pledge  is  intended  to  include  cordials  any  more  than 
punch  and  juleps,  which,  I  am  quite  certain,  it  was  never  designed 
to  compreliend.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  heietofore  of  taking  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water  with  a  friend.  I  shall  do  this  no  more, 
of  course  ;  for  tliis  I  account  to  be  dram-drinking,  the  very  thing, 
and  the  only  thing,  which  the  society  aims  to  prevent."  —  "  Well, 
major,"  his  lady  replied,  "  I  am  not  perfectly  sure,  when  I  think 
mure  seriously  of  the  whole  matter,  that  your  opinion  is  not  a  cor- 
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reel  one.  I  am  confident  as  to  cordials,  and  perhaps  you  are  righ. 
in  regaid  to  punch  and  juleps  ;  and  if  I  have  said  anything  hastily 
upon  this  subject,  or  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  I  would  not  have 
you  consider  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion,  my  dear."  —  "  Well,  my 
dear,"  said  the  major,  "  thiS  is  just  what  I  expected.  I  knew  your 
excellent  good  sense  would  conduct  you  to  a  just  conclusion.  Punch, 
juleps,  and  cordials,  my  love,  were  no  more  intended  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  temperance  pledge  than  wine-whey,  or  sack-posset, 
you  may  rely  upon  it."  —  "I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  lady.  In  this  agreeable  humor  they  arrived  at  their  own  door  ; 
and  the  major  having  taken  a  mint-julep,  and  the  lady  her  glass  of 
anisette,  these  interesting  members  of  the  temperance  society  retired 
to  their  repos«. 

"  If  that  isn't  bein  perlite!"  cried  Farmer  Bockum  to  his  wife 
and  daughters,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  major 
and  his  lady  ;  "  if  that  isn't  bein  perlite  !  that's  bein  brought  up 
jinteel,  I  s'pose.  What  did  I  say,  I  wants  to  know,  that  was  n't  aa 
civil  as  need  be?  I  offered  to  let  him  have  a  barrel  o'  ray  cider 
brandy,  and  Squire  Tarbell  thought  himself  lucky  enough  to  get  no 
more  than  ten  gallons  on  it ;  and  he  ups  and  tells  me  to  my  face  that 
it 's  trumpery,  and  that  he  would  n't  swally  a  drap  on  't  no  more 
than  he  'd  swally  a  cartouch-box  ;  that 's  perlite,  an't  it?"  —  "  No, 
no,  father,  he  didn't  say  anything  about  a  cartouch-box,"  cried 
Dolly  Bockum  ;  "  he  said  a  four-pound  shot."  —  "I  don't  care  the 
vally  of  a  rasher  o'  bacon  what  he  said ;  it  makes  not  a  mite  o' 
differ  which  'twas  he  swally 'd  ;  he  may  swally  'em  both,  an  he  's 
a  mind  to,  and  be  hang'd."  —  "  I  reckon,"  said  the  farmer's  wife, 
"  they  'd  been  a  spatting  on  it."  —  "I  guess  as  though  they  'd  been 
at  it,"  said  Miss  Dolly ;  "  he  seemed  proper  disgruntled,  'cause  she 
twitted  him  about  juleps  and  punch,  and  so  he  gin  her  a  jab  about 
cordials."  — "Well,  no  matter,"  said  the  farmer;  "that's  no 
reason  why  he  should  insult  me  right  off  as  he  did.  Punch  and 
juleps,  to  be  sure !  he  's  a  punchin  and  julepin  day  and  night ;  he  a 
member  of  the  temperance  society !  I  've  kept  the  run  on  him  for 
a  long  spell,  and,  if  he  don't  get  clean  down  to  heel,  and  get  to  be 
a  ^aal  drunkard  afore  ten  years  is  gone  by,  then  I  'm  no  prophet. ' ' 

The  worthy  farmer,  as  he  entered  his  cottage,  appeared  to  he 
essentially  relieved  by  the  outpouring  of  this  merciful  prediction, 
mingled,  as  it  probably  was,  and  as  such  predictions  too  frequently 
sre,  with  no  very  faint  hope  of  their  ultimate  verification.  "  Well, 
Dolly,"  said  he,  as  he  squared  himself  before  the  fire,  with  his  feet 
upon  the  tops  of  the  andirons,  and  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  "  reach 
down  that  are  decanter  from  the-  i  pper  shelf,  and  gi'  me  a  bicker, 
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ducky  ;  let 's  try  a  leetle  o'  that  are  trumpery  —  why,  it 's  all  ^one. 
What 's  got  it?  Here,  wife,  what 's  come  o'  the  cider  brandy  that 
was  in  this  ere  decanter?"  —  "What's  come  on't?"  cried  the 
wife  ;  "  why,  man,  you  're  losing  your  memory  ;  don't  you  remem- 
ber you  drank  it  yourself?" — The  old  farmer's  memory  was, 
indeed,  somewhat  impaired  ;  and  the  present  was  not  the  only  occa- 
sion, upon  which  this  faithful  sharer  of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  had 
availed  herself  of  the  circumstance,  to  persuade  him,  that  he  himself 
had  consumed  the  contents  of  his  decanter,  which  she  had,  in  fact^ 
poured  into  her  own  keg  of  metheglin,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
it  somewhat  nearer  to  the  standard  of  Mrs.  Marquee's  anisette. — 
"  Well,  well,  Dolly,"  said  the  old  man,  "  run  down,  ducky,  and  fill 
it  agin.  I  'd  no  idee  'twas  all  gone,  what  was  in  the  decanter  ;  I 
thought  'twas  eenamost  full,"  —  Dolly  obeyed  her  father's  com- 
mands ;  the  replenished  decanter  was  soon  upon  the  table  ;  and  the 
old  farmer,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  sipped  and  sang  the  praises 
of  his  cider  brandy.  His  cheerful  partner  sat  by  his  side,  solacing 
herself  with  a  glass  of  her  favorite  metheglin,  secretly  enforced  ; 
anticipating  the  numerous  advantages,  which  their  village  would 
derive  from  the  establishment  of  the  temperance  society  ;  comment- 
ing upon  the  perilous  effects  of  punch  and  juleps  ;  and  perfectly 
concurring  in  her  husband's  prophecy,  that  Major  Marquee  would 
die  a  drunkard. 

Micajah  Moody,  the  major's  serving-man,  had  been  once  an 
orderly  sergeant ;  and,  on  account  of  a  remarkable  combination  of 
good  qualities,  he  had  been  translated,  rather  than  promoted,  from 
the  regiment  to  his  present  situation.  He  certainly  furnished  an 
additional  illustration  of  that  facetious  saying,,  that  nothing  was  ever 
benefited  by  translation  but  a  bishop.  Those  restrictions  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  major's  kitchen,  which  had  retained  Micajah 
within  the  bounds  of  decency  while  surrounded  by  his  corps,  who 
were  entitled,  of  course,  to  the  benefit  of  his  good  example.  A 
\ery  grievous  amount  of  drunkenness,  among  the  members  of  this 
particular  class,  is  manifestly  produced  by  the  free  indulgence  of 
their  masters ;  who,  until  their  domestics  become  thoroughly  con- 
firmed and  utterly  unprofitable  sots,  cannot  very  gracefully  reprove, 
in  the  persons  of  their  inferiors,  those  habits  of  intemperance,  to 
which  they  are  conscious  of  being  sufficiently  addicted  themselves. 
Those  free  livers,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  cannot  be  supposed 
zealous  to  check  the  habit  in  their  dependants  and  retainers,  at  the 
eery  commencement ;  in  which  very  commencement,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  danger  lies,  and  when  a  few  preventive  suggestions 
would  be  likely  to  produce  that  happy  result  -vhich  all  subsequent 
exertions  may  never  be  able  to  accomplish. 
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MIcajah  had  the  highest  reverence  for  Major  Marquee.  His  devo- 
tiou  was  entire  and  absolute.  No  rule  of  ethics  was  ever  needed 
by  this  worthy  servitor,  whenever  he  could  obtain,  for  his  direction, 
the  precept  or  example  of  his  incomparable  master.  The  exhibi 
lions  of  his  exalted  respect  were  sometimes  perfectly  ridiculous, 
and  rather  embarrassino-  to  the  major  himself.  A  party,  chiefly 
military  gentlemen,  had  been  dining  with  the  major,  and  v/ere 
engaged  in  comparing  the  professional  merits  of  Saxe.  Turenne, 
Marlborough,  Wellington,  Bonaparte,  and  other  great  captains. 
The  restlessness  of  Micajah  was  very  visible  in  every  look  and 
action.  At  length,  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer  ;  and,  \^  he: 
one  of  the  party  had  bestowed  unqualified  applause  upon  the  French 
cliieftain,  —  "  0,  gentlemen,"  cried  this  devoted  follower,  "  I  wish 
you  'd  a  seen  the  major  at  Lundy's  Lane."  —  "  Leave  the  room," 
cried  his  master.  —  "Talk  o' Bonapart,"  muttered  Micajah,  mov- 
ing towards  the  door.  *•  Begone,  sir,"  cried  the  major,  with  evi- 
dent embarrassment.  The  honest  fellow  left  the  room,  shaking  his 
head,  and  muttering  to  himself,  "If  they'd  'a  been  at  Lundy's 
Lane  !"  — 

Micajah,  one  instant  before  he  beheld  the  major  enrolling  his 
name  among  the  members  of  the  temperance  society,  cared  nothing 
for  temperance ;  and,  like  a  Swiss  soldier  in  foreign  service,  would 
as  cheerfully  and  zealously  have  followed  his  employer,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  cause.  But  he  no  sooner  gathered  the  impression  that 
his  redoubtable  master  was  disposed  to  favor  these  measures,  than, 
wdthout  any  other  reflection,  he  readily  subscribed  the  pledge  ;  and, 
as  the  major  remarked  in  the  conversation  with  his  lady,  was 
undoubtedly  tipsy  at  the  time.  And  yet  here  was  no  literal  incon- 
sistency ;  for  Micajah 's  favorite  beverage  was  porter  or  brown  stout, 
he  having  become  persuaded,  some  six  or  seven  years  before,  when 
he  lost  an  eye  in  a  broil,  while  grievously  drunk  upon  gin,  that  dis- 
tilled spirit  did  not  suit  his  peculiar  constitution. 

Micajah  Moody  fancied  himself  highly  exalted,  by  having  his 
name  so  closely  associated  with  his  master's,  and  being  actually  a 
member  of  the  same  society.  It  was  with  an  air  of  unusual  impor- 
tance, therefore,  that  he  entered  the  major's  kitchen,  and  took  his 
position  before  the  fire  with  folded  arms,  on  the  evening  when  he 
returned  from  the  temperance  lecture. 

Major  Marquee,  probably  in  conformity  with  camp  habits,  enter- 
tained a  preference  for  male  domestics.  His  family,  in  this  depart- 
ment, consisted,  beside  Micajah,  of  a  strapping  black  boy,  to  use 
the  Southern  appellation,  though  Lucifer,  for  such  was  his  name, 
hail  weathered  seventy  winters,  and  was  grayer  than  a  badger. 
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Lucifer,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Marquee  performed  the 
office  of  chambermaid  ;  and  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty,  that  she 
had  prevailed  with  the  major  to  retain  old  Morcas  Grooiiter,  the 
cook,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  the  family.  For  an  omelet, 
souffie,  and  a  ragout,  Morcas  was  unrivalled ;  and  this  oinsideration 
is  supposed  to  have  turned  the  balance  in  her  favor.  Lucifer  was  a 
runaway  slave,  with  whose  master  the  major  had  compounded.  He 
was  born  in  Congo,  and  might,  in  his  prime,  have  been  accounted 
the  blackest,  the  wooUiest,  and  the  glossiest  of  his  species.  Mcr- 
cas  Groonter  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam.  Such  was  the  major's 
establishment ;  and,  when  Micajah  entered  the  kitchen,  these  wor- 
thies were  seated  on  each  side  of  the  expansive  hearth,  waiting  the 
return  of  the  household.  Micajah's  air  was  so  unusual,  and  the 
pomposity  of  his  attitude  so  perfectly  ridiculous,  that,  after  turning 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  towards  him  two  or  three  times,  Lucifer  gave 
way  to  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  and  sent  forth  that  inimitable 
Guinea  snicker,  which  has  never  yet  been  produced  by  the  native 
inhabitants  of  three  quarters  of  the  globe.  —  "  What  are  you  grin- 
ning for,  like  a  Cheshire  cat,  hey,  nigger?"  cried  Micajah  in  a  pas- 
sion. —  "  Ho,  Mass  Cajy,  don  be  mad  now,"  replied  the  old  negro ; 
"  I  ony  laugh  cause  you  look  so  full  o'  yourself;  dat  all."  —  "  Look 
'a  here,  you  nigger,"  cried  Micajah,  stamping  on  the  hearth,  "no 
more  of  your  imp'dence  —  keep  your  distance,  sir.  You  '11  please 
hereafter,  when  you  speak  to  me,  to  call  me  Sergeant  Moody  —  no 
more  of  your  Mass  Cajy,  or  I  "11  break  your  black  choclate-pot  for 
you.  —  Morcas,"  continued  he,  after  a  short  pause,  "I  and  the 
ma  —  major  have  joined  the  temperance  society."  —  Old  Morcas 
stared  in  his  face,  and  laughed  outright,  and  Lucifer  ran  his  fist  into 
his  mouth,  lest  he  should  furnish  fresh  occasion  for  enraging  the 
sergeant,  whose  humor  he  well  understood,  and  who  was  apt  to 
be  extremely  savage,  when  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  —  "What  do  you  laugh  at,  old  woman T'  cried  Micajah. 
"  Your  mistress  has  signed  the  pledge,  and  I  guess  you  '11  have  to 
sign  it  yourself,  or  quit  your  quarters."  —  "  Mish  Marquee  sign  de 
blodge  !  vat  you  mean?"  said  old  Morcas,  lifting  up  her  hands  in 
astonishment ;  "  vat,  vill  she  not  trink  no  more  of  dat  shwset  stuff 
vat  she  keep  in  te  plue  tronk,  ey  ?"  — "  Pshaw,  y?u  old  outlandish 
f.wl  you  !"  cried  the  sergeant ;  "  the  pledge  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tliat,  nor  wine,  nor  beer;  but  rum,  and  gin,  and  brandy."  —  *  Mor- 
cas Groonter  won't  sign  de  bledge  den,"  said  the  old  woman  .  "  Jse 
trinkt  de  Hollands  ven  I  vas  shmall  as  you  knee ;  my  mutter  trinkt 
'em  ;  my  fader  trinkt  *em  ;  Vandergrist,  de  minishter,  he  trinkt  'em. 
Ise  heerd  him  say  if  dere  vas  no  more  Hollands,  den  dere  vud  pe  no 
more  purgoroasters. " 
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While  Moroas  was  enforcinn^  her  opinion,  Micajah  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  dresser,  and,  ha' ing  swaiio^vod  an  additional  potation 
of  brown  stout,  he  resumed  his  position  before  the  fire.  "  Well,'' 
said  he,  "the  major  has  signed  the  so  —  society,  and  if  man 
woman,  or  child  dares  to  say  agin  it,  I,  I,  I  don't  care  who  he  is 
you  see  if  I  don't.  — I  "m  for  temperance  ;  and  I  '11  tell  ye  what 
old  woman,  if  you  go  on  as  you  have,  for  a  —  for  a  long  spell  a 
guzzling  Gjneva,  you  '11  be  a  drunkard  before  you  die,  that — thai 
are  's  what  I  prophesy."  —  "  I  a  tronkard  avoor  I  tie  !"  exclaimed 
old  Mcrcas,  highly  incensed  at  the  suggestion;  "la  tronkard 
avoor  I  tie!  vy,  Mike,  you  pe  dronk  dis  plessit  minnit  your  owi 
sel.  Vich  make  de  piggest  tronkard,  a  leetle  oold  Hollands  or  dt 
prown  shtout,  ey,  I  vonder  !  You  pe  foine  hand  to  sign  de  blcdge ' 
haw,  haw  !"  — "  Well,  hold  your  clack  —  clack,  mother  Groont  — 
Groonter,  will  ye?  I  'm  for  turning  in."  —  The  sergeant  rose  ana 
staggered  toward  the  door  on  his  way  to  his  dormitory.  "  I  '11  tel'i 
ye  what,  old  wo  —  woman,"  said  he,  as  he  stood  with  his  hand  on 
the  door-latch,  his  body  swaying  backward  and  forward  while  he 
spoke,  "  I  '11  tell  ye  what,  Hollands  will  be  the  death  of  ye  :  hadn't 
ye  better  sign  the  so  — society,  old  wo  —  woman,  hey?  what  d'  ye 
say  to  that?"  — "  Ise  vish  de  society  wash  ere  to  zee  dare  new 
memper  — get  along  to  ped,  Mike,  and  shleep  avay  de  gallon  of  de 
prown  shtout  vat  you  pe  trink  to-day." 

It  is  pleasant,  as  Lucretius  says,  to  get  upon  the  very  top  of  all 
philosophy,  and  look  out  upon  the  world,  safe  ourselves  from  its 
dangers  and  alarms.  So  thought  Lucifer,  who  had  sat  in  silence, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and  enjoying  the  strife  in  which  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  comprehended.  There  were  few  things  in  life, 
which  afforded  higher  satisfaction  to  this  ancient  African  than  the 
quarrels  of  Morcas  and  Micajah.  —  "Veil,  Mishy  Groonter,"  said 
he,  as  soon  as  the  sergeant  was  out  of  hearing,  "  Mass  Cajy  pooty 
well  up  tree.  He  all  for  temperance,  he,  he,  he,  he  !  ony  tink  ;  and 
de  major,  and  de  ol  lady,  he,  he!  ony  tink!  Mishy  Groonter!".— 
"  Lush,"  cried  the  old  crone,  unable  to  subdue  her  indignant  feel- 
ings, "  you  hear  vat  he  zay,  I  pe  a  tronkart  avoor  I  tie.  And  he 
himsel  de  tronken  velp  vat  he  pe."  —  "Yes,  Mishy  Groonter," 
replied  Lucifer,  "  I  hear  'em  :  vat  you  tink  ob  de  ol  lady  for  tem- 
perance, Mishy  Groonter?  ey,  vat  you  tink?  he,  he,  he!  She  git 
ober  de  bjfy  some  lime.  Two,  tree,  four  time  she  send  for  de  doc- 
tor here,  de  las  year,  notten  de  matter  under  de  hebben  but  de  good 
stuff,  Mishy  Groonter.  So  ven  ol  doctor  he  come  down,  I  ax  vat 
de  matter,  and  he  say,  0,  notten,  only  leetle  touch  ob  de  pocalyptie 
fit  —  tmk  he  call  'era  so.     An  ven  I  zay,  O  how  sorry  I  be !  and 
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look  (le  ol  doctor  right  in  de  eye,  he  pjt  his  finger  long-  side  his 
nose,  and  look  so  ridiclous,  thought  should  die.  De  ol  lady  go  de 
way  ob  de  rest  ob  em,  you  see,  Mishy  Groonter ;  oly  you  reclec, 
some  day  or  odder,  what  Lusfer  say."  — "  Dat  shweet  stuff  vat 
she  trink,"  replied  Morcas,  as  she  raked  up  the  fire  preparatory  to 
her  departure  for  bed,  "  vould  make  me  vary  tronk  avocr  long.  T 
pe  sorry  de  goot  old  laddy  pe  get  in  de  pad  vay."  —  So  saying,  and 
having  prepared  to  depart,  she  unlocked  a  cupboard,  sacred  tc  her 
own  particular  use,  and,  taking  therefrom  a  bottle  of  Geneva,  she 
took  her  customary  evening  dram,  leaving  a  few  drops  in  the  g'asa 
for  liucifer,  which  he  swallowed  with  evident  delight.  Having 
made  his  arrangements  for  the  morning,  in  doing  which  he  had 
occupied  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  old  Morcas  retired, 
and  cautiously  reconnoitring  to  see  if  all  was  still,  the  faithful 
Lucifer  drew  a  key  from  his  own  pocket,  and,  unlocking  the  sacred 
cupboard,  helped  himself  to  a  full  glass  of  Hollands,  turning  into 
the  bottle  an  equal  quantity  of  water  in  its  stead  ;  and,  having  wiped 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  he  sat  ruminating  over  the 
smouldering  embers,  and  agreeably  to  his  long-accustomed  habit, 
talking  to  himself  under  the  influence  of  his  dram  :  —  "  Pooty  fair 
dat,  as  massa  say,  ven  he  relish  de  julep ;  pooty  fair  dat,  Mishy 
Groonter ;  he,  he,  he  I  Guess  Mass  Cajy  'bout  right,  Mishy 
Groonter  die  drunkard.  Guess  Mishy  Groonter  'bout  right  too. 
Mass  Cajy  die  same  way.  Don  care  if  dey  do.  Den  de  ol  major 
and  de  ol  lady  go  off  jest  de  same,  likes  not.  Who  care  !  Let 
'em  go.  Dey  don  care  for  de  ol  nigger,  and  de  ol  nigger  don  care 
for  dem.  Vat  ol  nigger  made  for?  I  don  know.  01  nigger  like 
once  more  to  see  his  pickaninnies  on  de  plantation  —  dey  big  now, 
field  hands,  s'pose  —  den  ol  nigger  like  to  die  and  go  back  to 
Congo,  and  swim  in  de  ribber  where  de  white  thief  stole  de  ol 
nigger  ven  he  little  pickaninny  hisself.  — Veil,  Lushfer,  go  to  bed, 
and  forget  all  'bout  it ;"  and  having  finished  his  soliloquy,  he  obeyed 
the  commands  which  he  thus  laid  upon  himself. 

It  is  about  twelve  years  since  the  occurrences,  which  have  been 
thus  succinctly  described  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  They 
came  to  our  knowledge  about  four  years  ago,  and  were  substantially 
related  by  a  clergyman,  who  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  tem- 
p<!rance  cause.  "  How  exceedingly  inconsistent,  how  perfectly 
absurd,"  said  he,  "  are  the  views  of  some  persons  upon  this  inter- 
esting subject!  It  can  be  of  little  importance,  by  what  means 
Qrunkenness  is  produced.  The  divine  command  to  abstain  from 
drunkenness  is  equally  violated  by  him,  who  commits  the  oflfence, 
whether  he  employs  one  agent  or  another,  for  the  production  of 
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tjns  disgusting  result."  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  preceding 
narrative,  by  way  of  illustration.  "  All  these  personages,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  were  either  parishioners  of  mine,  or  within  the  sphere 
of  my  observation ;  and  their  predictions  and  prophecies,  in  regard 
to  one  another,  were  occasionally  made  in  my  hearing.  Farmer 
Bockum  was  a  veritable  prophet.  The  major  squandered  his  wife's 
property,  became  exceedingly  intemperate,  so  much  so  that  his 
name  was  stricken  off  by  the  society,  within  three  months  after  he 
signed  the  pledge.  He  died  of  apoplexy.  Lucifer  was  not  the 
only  one,  who  presumed  to  foretell  a  similar  fate  in  relation  to  his 
mistress.  She  is  still  living,  decidedly  intemperate,  and  supported 
by  an  old  family  connection.  When  their  property  was  gone,  she 
reconciled  herself  to  the  most  humble  substitutes  for  noyeau  and 
anisette.  The  old  lady's  prediction  was  not  less  correct  in  regard 
to  Micajah,  than  was  his  in  relation  to  old  Morcas  Groonter.  Both 
are  in  their  graves,  and  both  died  drunkards.  Poor  Farmer  Bockum 
is  also  dead,  and  he  died  in  the  most  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  major's 
prophecy.  The  farmer's  widow  still  lives,  though  in  a  very  bad 
way.  She  is  not  commonly  suspected  of  intemperance,  since  she 
ordinarily  drinks  nothing  but  metheglin,  and  her  secret  of  enforcing 
it  was  one  that  she  probably  considered  too  important  to  be  commu- 
nicated. Old  Lucifer  also  is  no  more.  He  died  a  sot,  and  I  have 
frequently  warned  him  of  the  consequences  of  his  evil  habit.     You 

see,  my  dear  sir,"  continued  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  "  you  see  the 

verifications  of  all  these  prophecies.     Well  may  we  exclaim,  The 
'prophets  !  where  are  they  1 ' ' 

I  was  much  amused  and  instructed  by  these  remarks  of  my  rever- 
end friend  ;  and,  believing  they  might  be  profitably  moulded  into  the 
form  of  a  temperance  tale,  I  called  on  the  narrator,  about  a  month 
after  the  first  recital,  to  ascertain  if  he  had  any  objection.  It  was 
nearly  four  years  ago.  I  found  him  just  taking  his  seat  at  the  din- 
ner-table, and,  upon  his  pressing  invitation,  I  took  mine  by  his  side. 
He  agreed  with  me  entirely,  and  gave  his  ready  consent  to  the  pub- 
4cation.  I  perceived  a  decanter  of  colored  liquor  upon  the  table, 
and  supposing  it  to  be  currant  water,  or  some  simple  beverage,  I 
inquired  with  a  smile,  if  it  were  some  of  Mrs.  Bockum's  metheglin. 
My  friend  repHed,  and,  as  I  fancied  at  the  moment,  with  a  little 
formality,  that  it  was  not.  Presently  he  poured  out  a  glass  for 
himself,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  take  a  glass  of  wine.  —  "  Wine  !" 
said  I,  with  an  involuntary  expression  of  surprise.  "  Yes,"  he 
replied  ;  "  this  is  some  excellent  sherry,  sent  me  as  a  present  by 
a  parishioner  of  mine."  —  "  I  was  not  aware,"  said  I,  "  that  you 
drank  wine."  —  "Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  with  increasing  formality, 
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"  our  Saviour  drank  wine,  and  his  example  may  be  followed,  I  sup 
pose."  —  The  wife  and  children  of  the  reverend  gentleman  wer*j 
present,  and  I  p-srceived,  that  any  attempt  to  argue  upon  this  inter- 
esting matter  would  have  been  ungraciously  received.  I  therefore 
shortly  after  took  my  leave. 

This  good  man  is  now  gathered  to  his  fathers.  When  the  tem- 
perance society  in  his  village,  of  which  he  had  been  president  for 
several  years,  decided  to  adopt  the  comprehensive  pledge,  he 
resigned  his  office,  and  not  only  ceased  to  cooperate  with  his  old 
friends,  but  became  positively  hostile  to  the  progress  of  the  temper- 
ance cause.  I  am  told  that  his  habit  of  drinking  wine  grew  visibly 
stronger  from  month  to  month,  and  not  only  utterly  annihilated  his 
influence  as  a  friend  of  temperance,  but  essentially  diminished  his 
usefulness  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Verily,  thought  I,  a*  I  pyr  le.ed  these  things,  —  the  prufheis* 
xkhere  are  they? 
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To  the  Rbt.  JOHN  MARSH,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Temp*Tance  Cnion.  My 
Dear  Sir:  The  b;tjaiellc,  which  I  present  you,  upon  th»  following  pa^es,  with  a  foniial  dedicUia* 
loth*  Correspoiiiling-  Setretary  of  the  American 'I'enipeiance  Union,  reminds  me  of  some  little  urcki», 
who.  in  a  sportive  moment, "has  overwhelmed  his  brjws  with  his  gnindl'.ilher's  fiill-liouom  \»i*. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  fact,  upon  which  I  have  constructed  ilie  siorjr  of 
Margaret's  Bridal,  I  hii\e  taken  the  liberty  to  inscrije  it  with  your  name.  In  inilh,  this  li(  ll« 
narrative  was  written  at  your  particular  su'^estion  ;  and  I  can  never  regret  it,  since  it  has  art'ordsd 
me  legitimate  occasion  for  associating  with  my  humble  labors  the  name  of  one,  whom  I  Cordia.'iy 
respect  anil  esteem. 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  virtually  made  you,  nolens  volens,  the  sponsor  for  my  bantling". 
I  intend  to  be  quite  as  reasonable  in  my  demands,  as  most  fond  parents  are  upon  the  god-fathers  of 
thf  T  olispring.  la  a  word,  if  you  will  vouchsafe  to  this  new-comer  a  very  small  share  of  that  afiec- 
tionate  interest,  which  yon  have  so  kindly  bestowed  upon  every  other  member  of  this  numeroua 
fwr^qy,  it  will  be  favored  beyond  its  deserts,  and  I  shall  not  complain  of  the  operation  of  that  ancient 
•t»  ute,  which  gave  the  first-born  a  double  portion. 

In  this  holy  enterprise,  in  which  we  have  been  fellow-laborers,  for  many  years,  no  human  enjoy- 
in  nl  ean  he  more  pure  than  the  gratification  resulting  from  success.  Upon  this  consecrated  arena 
-.Hther  riches  nor  honors  are  to  be  gathered,  of  this  present  world.     We  are  permitted  to  behold  the 

ig-lost  child,  dead  —  ay,  buried  In  his  trespasses  and  sins  —  bursting  the  bandages  of  a  mural 
«ath  —  returning  to  the  trembling  arms  of  an  aged  parent  —  wives  regaining  their  husbands  — 
rphans  finding  their  fathers— the  miserable  drunkard  resuming  the  implements  of  honest  industrr, 
gathering  up  his  fallen  respectability,  and,  after  years  of  slothful  neglect,  returning  to  his  little 
>nes  at  last  with  bread,  that  they  may  eat  and  live  — the  den  of  sin  and  misery  becoming  once  mora 
the  peaceful  cottage  —  the  mutual  confidence  of  its  inmates  completely  reestablished  —  the  rum-ju» 
removed  forever  from  its  accustomed  place  upon  their  humble  board,  and  in  its  stead  the  expanded 
▼c!ur»ie  of  eternal  truth  !  Is  there  not  enough  of  reward  for  all  our  toil  in  the  delightful  conscious- 
ness, that,  under  God,  we  have  had  any  agency,  however  subordinate,  in  the  production  of  such 
results  as  these?  I  fervently  ask  of  Heaven  the  same  blessing  upon  this  present  effurt,  which  hai 
been  vouchsafed  upon  its  predecessors.  May  God  speed  this  little  messenger  upon  its  errand  of 
mercy  to  the  castles  of  the  rich,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor — to  the  log-houses  of  the  far  west,  and 
to  foreign  climes. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  May  we  be  permitted  to  labor  together  in  this  cause  of  God  and  of  humanity, 
for  many  vears  ;  and  may  we  say  of  it,  with  our  latest  breath,  in  the  language  of  the  deparlirif 
natriol  to  his  native  land  — Esto perpetual 


"  Galliopolis  ! "  —  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  captain  of  the  gay 
little  steamer,  in  which  we  were  gliding  rapidly  downward  upon  the 
glassy  waters  of  the  Ohio  ;  "  Galliopolis  is  the  name  of  that  settle- 
ment, and  the  river,  whose  mouth  you  see  opposite,  on  the  Virginia 
shore,  is  the  Great  Kenhaway.  Colonel  Byerly,"  continued  he, 
turning  to  a  good-looking,  gray-headed,  gentlemanly  man,  who  was 
sitting  near  us  upon  the  upper  deck,  —  "  Colonel  Byerly  is  an  old 
Buckeye,  and  can  give  you  all  the  irjformation  you  can  possibly 
desire,  in  relation  to  these  matters.  Give  me  leave.  Colonel  Byerly, 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Merlin,  of  Massachusetts.  He  is 
a  stranger  in  this  region,  and  as  you  are  both  temperance  men,  you 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  topic  of  conversation."  —  The  colonel  rose 
with  an  air  of  politeness  and  cordiality,  which,  I  seriously  fear,  waa 
more  common,  half  a  century  ago,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day  ; 
and,  with  something  of  the  formality  of  military  manners,  introduced 
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me  to  a  ofentleman  who  was  conversing-  with  him,  a  short  time 
before,  as  the  Hev.  Mr.  M'Ninny,  of  North  Carohna.  "  We  arc 
all  temperance  men,  I  believe/'  said  Colonel  Byerly.  —  "I  trust  it 
is  so,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ninny  ;  "  I  know  of  no  common  ground, 
upon  which  entire  strangers  may  so  easily  become  friends,  as  upon 
ihe  temperance  ground."  —  "  How  wonderfully,"  said  the  colonel, 
'  are  the  very  extremhies  of  the  earth  brought  closely  together,  by 
this  power  of  steam  !  You  see  yonder,  near  the  after  part  of  the 
boat,  a  young  couple,  who  are  returning  to  Illinois.  That  young 
-rr^n  has  taken  a  wife  from  the  shores  of  the  Kennebec ;  and,  if  he 
sets  anv  value  upon  his  ears,  he  will  never  open  his  mouth,  in  her 
hearing,  about  wooden  nutmegs  or  Yankee  notion's.  Here,  owing 
to  this  amazing  facility  of  locomotion,  here  are  we  three,  from  dis- 
tant corners  of  the  union,  brought  together  in  front  of  Galliopolis." 

—  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  does  it  take  its  name  from  Gal- 
liopoli,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  from  Galliopoli  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  ?"  —  "  From  neither,"  replied  the  colonel,  "  but 
from  the  tact,  that,  many  years  since,  about  the  year  1791,  if  I 
rightly  recollect,  there  came  hither  a  company  of  French  adventur- 
ers, and  settled  upon  this  tract  of  land.  Some  time  after,  a  defect 
was  discovered  in  their  title,  and  they  were  accordingly  ejected.  It 
was  their  intention  to  have  cultivated  the  vine,  upon  an  extensive 
Bcale  ;  and,  for  some  particular  species,  it  was  thought  the  climate 
and  soil  would  have  been  very  well  adapted.  It  was  their  intention 
to  establish  the  manufacture  of  wine  ;  and  they  were  very  sanguine 
in  relation  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise,  until  they  were  driven 
from  their  Eden  in  the  wilderness,  by  the  power  of  the  law."  — 
'' What  a  pity,"  exclaimed  our  reverend  friend,  —  "what  a  pity, 
that  they  should  have  been  interrupted  in  such  a  career  of  active 
benevolence!"  —  For  a  moment,  I  supposed  this  remark  to  have 
been  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  irony.  A  single  glance  convinced  me 
of  my  error;  and,  at  that  instant,  I  recollected,  that,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  temperance  reform,  and  while  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples were  as  yet  imperfectly  considered,  a  benevolent  physician,  in 
the  metropolis  of  New  England,  established  an  extensive  brewery, 
in  aid  of  the  temperance  eaxisc.  ''  Do  you  think,  sir,"  said  I,  address- 
ing myself  respectfully  to  Ui6  clergyman,  —  "  do  you  think,  sir,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  vint  into  our  country,  with  a  view  to  the 
manufacture  of  wine  upon  an  extensive  scale,  would  be  a  blessing  I" 

—  '•  Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  it?"  he  replied.  — "I  should  think 
tliere  might  be,"  said  a  pale  young  man,  in  rusty  black,  who  had 
joined  our  little  circle,  and  whom  I  conjectured,  correctly,  as  I  at'ter 
wards  ascertained,  to  be  hiiiisell'  a  clergyman.      The  Rev.   Mr. 
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M'Ninny  gazed  upon  this  young  man,  who  had  presumed  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  his  opinions,  with  an  expression,  which  did  not 
strike  me  as  aUogether  evangeUcal.  "  I  am  an  prdent  friend  of 
temperance,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  not  an  ultraist.  Tiicre  is  a  great 
amount  of  uhraism  at  the  present  day,  and  this  excellent  cause  of 
temperance  has  come  in  for  a  bountiful  sliare  of  it."  —  "  Pray,  sir," 
said  the  young  man,  with  a  manner  altogether  unexceptionable, 

will  you  give  me  a  definition  of  ultraism?"  —  "  Give  you  a  defini- 
tion of  ultraism?  Yes,  sir,  I  will,"  replied  the  other;  "ultraism, 
sir,  is  —  is  —  that  is  to  say,  ultraism  in  temperance  is  a  sort  of — a 
species  of  intemperance  itself,  sir.  It  is  going  beyond  reasonable 
bounds."  — "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  "on  the  whole,  I 
think  your  definition  of  ultraism  a  good  one  ;  and  now  the  question 
returns  in  this  form  —  what  are  reasonable  bounds?"  —  "Reason- 
able bounds,"  replied  Mr.  McNinny,  "  are  the  old  bounds,  to  be 
sure.  While  the  friends  of  temperance  confined  their  operations  to 
the  suppression  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  their  labors  were  attended 
with  success.  But  now  the  ultraists  are  bringing  ruin  on  the  best 
of  causes.  Wine  is  a  blessing,  and  so  are  all  fermented  liquors. 
Fermentation  is  God's  work;  distillation  is  man's  work."  — 
"  Stranger,"  .said  a  raw-boned  Kentuckian,  who  had  listened  in 
silence  for  some  time,  "both  on  'em's  the  devil's  work,  I  tell  ye. 
I  've  tried  'em  all,  and  been  jest  as  crazy  as  a  'coon  with  a  slug  in 
his  ear,  'pon  every  one  on  'em,  from  streaked  ale  up  e'enamost  t' 
akyfortus." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  young  man,  after  the  Kentuckian's  unexpected 
sortie  had  produced  its  effect,  and  the  laughter,  which  it  had  occa- 
sioned, haJ  subsided,  "  it  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  simple  ques- 
tion to  be  settled,  and  that  is  a  question  of  fact  —  are  fermented 
liquors,  or,  rather,  is  any  one  fermented  liquor  sufficient  now,  as  it 
fvas  of  olu,  for  the  production  of  personal,  domestic,  and  national 
irunkenne&s  f  We  have  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the  greater  part 
•>f  the  dr-unkenness  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  day,  is  produced 
^y  the  use  of  fermented  liquor,  especially  of  beer.  The  popular 
delusion,  respecting  the  temperance  of  France  and  other  wine-pro- 
ducing countries,  is  at  an  end.  This  error  has  arisen  from  a  long- 
continued  supposition  that  the  effects  of  drunkenness  were  similar, 
however  produ.oed.  The  wretch,  stupefied  and  prostrate  in  the 
guitcr,  under  the  influence  of  ardent  spirit  or  strong  beer  —  the 
assassin,  whose  eyes  are  open,  whose  muscular  power  is  absolutely 
increased,  but  whose  reason  is  utterly  dethroned,  under  the  stimulus 
of  light  wines  —  these  are  both  equally  drunk.  If  the  evils  of 
dxunkeniJ  ess  are  to  be  entailed  upon  us,  as  a  nation,  and  we  may  be 
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permitted  to  choose  for  ourselves  the  means  of  intoxication,  we  shaB 
avoid  incalculable  evils,  by  selecting  ardent  spirits  instead  of  fer- 
mented liquors.  We  shall  thereby  greatly  diminish  the  amount  of 
domestic  misery.  In  either  case  the  drunkard  will  be  a  drunkard 
still;  and  it  will  be  of  little  consequence,  in  regard  to  himself, 
whether  the  hand  of  death  do  its  work  earlier  or  later,  by  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  months.  In  relation  to  his  mis- 
erable household  and  to  all  around  him,  it  is  far  otherwise."  — 
"Jest  so,"  cried  the  Kentuckian,  "jest  so  my  wife  used  to  say ; 
said  she,  '  Eleezur,  if  you  will  git  drunk,'  said  she,  '  for  Heaven's 
sake  git  drunk  right  off  on  whiskey ;  then  you  '11  tumble  into  the 
house  head  foremost,  and  the  boys  and  I  '11  be  able  to  git  ye  to  bed, 
and  ye  '11  sleep  it  off,  and  there  's  an  eend  on  't  for  that  bout.  But 
for  massy 's  sake  don't  git  drunk  on  cider,  ye  're  so  long  a  gittin 
drunk,  and  so  cross  and  rampaugy  the  hull  time,  kickin  the  children 
about,  and  gittin  so  crazy  that  ye  don't  know  frind  from  foe ;  git 
drunk  on  whiskey,  Eleezur,  do  now,  there's  a  nice  man,  but  don't 
git  drunk  on  cider.'  " 

These  shots  from  the  Kentuckian's  rifle  were  exceedingly  annoy- 
ing to  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ninny,  who  thought  proper  to  neutralize  the 
power  of  this  irregular  opponent,  by  a  perplexing  interrogatory.  — 
"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  you  appear  to  be  a  very  zealous  advocate 
for  temperance  ;  are  you  a  member  of  the  society  ?"  — "  I  be,  stran- 
ger," he  replied  ;  "  I  joined  it  about  a  year  ago  ;  and  my  wife  says 
she  's  got  sothin  to  live  for  now,  and  afore  she  wished  herself  dead  ; 
that 's  the  differ  ;  and  the  children  are  n't  afear'd  o'  me  now  no 
time  o'  day,  nor  night  neither.  I  don't  s'pose  you  'd  approve  o'  our 
society,  accordin  to  your  talk,  for  we  go  the  hull  figur.  Our  doc- 
tor 's  joined  it,  but  we  can't  get  Parson  Roundy  nor  Lawyer  Flayer 
to  come  in  no  how.  The  squire  doubts  whether  it 's  constitutional ; 
and  Parson  Roundy  says  it 's  agin  Scriptur.  Kentuck  's  a  doin 
better  for  temperance  than  you  think  for,  stranger,  I  tell  ye." 

The  occasional  laughter,  which  had  been  elicited  by  the  quaint 
remarks  of  this  honest  backwoodsman,  had  made  our  circle  an  object 
of  no  small  attraction ;  and  some  thirty  or  forty  passengers  had 
already  gathered  to  the  spot. 

"  The  wine  of  old,"  continued  the  young  clergymen,  "  contained 
no  other  alcohol  than  such  as  resulted  from  its  own  fermentation. 
Distillati  »n  was  unknown.  Of  course,  no  distilled  spirit  was  added. 
The  ver>  reverse  of  this  is  true  of  the  modern  wine  of  commerce. 
It  is  highly  enforced  with  distilled  alcohol.  The  wine  of  old  was 
strong  enough,  comparatively  weak  and  innocent  as  it  was,  to  intox- 
icate Noah,  and  Lot,  and  Belshazzar,  and  even  the  primitive  Corin 
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thian  disciples,  around  the  table  of  their  Lord.  It  was  strong 
enough  to  bring  down  that  curse  of  drunkenness  upon  all  Jerusa- 
lem, which  God  Almighty  denounced  by  the  lips  of  Jeremiah. 
Kow,  as  man  is  precisely  the  thing  he  then  was,  so  far  as  respects 
his  liability  to  be  made  drunk,  by  such  means  of  drunkenness  as 
were  then  employed,  upon  what  ground  can  we  anticipate  for  our- 
selves a  different  result  from  the  operation  of  causes  precisely  simi- 
lar? If  distilled  spirit  were  forever  and  entirely  abolished  from  the 
earth,  yet  if  wine,  the  pure,  unenforced  wine  of  old  remainc-c'. 
drunkenness,  as  of  old,  would  remain,  the  very  same  persona!, 
domestic,  and  national  curse.  How  much  more  probable  would  bo 
this  result  from  the  employment  of  the  modern  wine  of  commerce!" 

—  "I  reckon  you'd  better  come  down,  stranger,"  said  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  addressing  himself  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ninny.  —  "Come 
down  !"  replied  he,  "  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  coming  down." 

—  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  Kentuckiau,  "  I'll  jest  tell  ye.  Ye  see 
there  was  a  feller  was  a  tellin  how  many  'coons  he  'd  killed  in  a 
day.  He  made  a  dreadful  swagger  on  it;  I  b'lieve  my  soul  he  said 
he  'd  killed  a  hundred  afore  dinner.  There  was  another  feller,  a 
neighbor  o'  mine,  lives  a  purty  considerable  piece  above  my  log  on 
Boon's  Lick.  He  didn't  believe  the  tother,  ye  see  ;  so  he  ups  to 
him  arter  this  fashin  ;  says  he,  '  You  killed  a  hundred  afore  dinner, 
did  ye  ?'  '  Yes,  I  did,'  said  the  tother ;  '  bagged  jest  ninety-seven  ; 
three  fell  in  the  gullies,  and  I  couldn't  git  'em.'  —  'That  are's 
noihin,'  said  he;  'why,  there's  Ginral  Sweeny  up  our  Lick,  he's 
fetched  down  a  hundred  and  forty  afore  breakfast..  The  'coons 
knew  he  never  missed,  and  they  got  out  of  his  way  as  soon  as  ever 
they  see  him.  There  was  one  confounded  sly  old  'coon  ;  he  'd  lost 
his  tail  and  one  paw ;  nobody  could  touch  him  over ;  but  one  day 
the  ginral  was  out,  and  he  got  a  fair  sight  o'  this  old  'coon,  clean  up 
in  the  tip  top  of  a  black  walnut.  Up  went  the  rifle,  and  the  ginral 
cries  out,  'Ha,  Jocco,  I've  got  ye  at  last.'  Jocco  looked  down, 
and  he  no  sooner  see  who  'twas,  than  he  cried  out,  'Don't  fire, 
ginral ;  if  it 's  you  I  '11  come  down  !'  'T  was  that  I  was  a  thinkin 
on,  when  I  told  ye,  stranger,  that  ye  'd  better  come  down."  —  The 
shout  of  laughter,  which  followed  this  last  speech  of  the  Kentuck- 
ian,  literally  shook  the  timbers  of  our  little  steamer,  and  gathered 
almost  the  whole  company  around  us. 

"  Well,"  said  Colonel  Byerly,  "  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Tem- 
perance Society,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every 
reflecting  man,  and  of  every  patriot.  If  I  were  asked  the  question, 
why  I  im  not  a  member  of  the  society,  it  would  probably  take  me 
Bome  time  to  furnish  a  reason,  which  would  satisfy  myself  or  any- 
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bod  /  else."  —  "  I  reckon  the  folks  are  more  than  half  right,  colonel," 
said  the  Kentuckian.  —  "  Half  right,"  said  the  colonel  with  a  smile, 
"in  what  respect?"  —  "Why,  they  all  say,"  replied  the  back- 
woi:»dsman,  "  that  you  're  an  honest  man."  —  "  Be  that  as  it  may," 
continued  Colonel  Byerly,  "  whenever  I  conclude  to  join  a  temper- 
ance society,  it  must  be  one,  whose  principles  of  action  are  consis- 
tent and  perfectly  intelligible.  If  the  object  of  the  society  be  the 
prevention  of  intoxication,  a  pledge  of  abstinence  should  run,  it 
seems  to  me,  against  all  intoxicating  drinks  ;  and,  strictly  speakir;g, 
against  all  intoxicating  substances.  A  pledge  of  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits  is  an  imperfect  thing ;  for  the  party  may  be  as  drunk 
as  he  pleases  upon  cider,  wine,  or  beer.  If  we  were  surrounded  by 
our  enemies,  it  would  be  accounted  miserable  generalship  to  concen- 
trate all  our  forces  in  front,  leaving  our  flanks  and  rear  without  any 
protection.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  speak  of  wine  as  a  harmless 
beverage.  During  the  old  war,  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment,  to  which  I  was  attached,  became  fully  per- 
suaded, that  brandy  was  a  mischievous  beverage.  Its  evil  effects 
had  become  too  apparent.  Some  o^  our  number  were  evidently 
getting  into  a  very  bad  way.  The  idea  of  a  temperance  society, 
extending  its  influence  over  the  whole  civilized  earth,  was  no  more 
in  our  thoughts,  at  that  time,  than  the  idea  of  a  steamboat  or  a 
locomotive  engine  upon  a  railway.  Nevertheless  it  appeared  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  most  reflecting  of  our  corps,  that  some  plan 
should  be  devised,  for  the  prevention  of  that  intemperance,  which 
was  becoming  rather  too  characteristic  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army.  We  therefore  resolved  to  make  no  use  of  brandy  for  one 
year.  A  few  of  us  set  the  example,  and  subscribed  an  agreement 
to  that  effect,  which  in  less  than  a  fortnight  was  signed  by  every 
officer  in  the  regiment.  It  was  proposed  to  include  rum,  and  offer 
the  paper  to  the  whole  regiment,  rank  and  file.  To  this  there  were 
serious  objections.  We,  at  that  time,  never  imagined  such  a  thing 
as  total  abstinence.  We  no  more  thought  of  cold  water  for  drink, 
than  of  raw  pork  for  diet.  Indeed  we  had  already  clubbed  our 
purses  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  wine.  It  seemed 
hardly  fair,  therefore,  as  the  common  soldiers  could  not  afford  the 
purchase  of  wine,  to  call  on  them  for  a  resignation  of  their  grog, 
cflering  no  other  substitute  than  cold  water.  We  therefore 
limited  our  project  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  The  experi- 
ment went  into  immediate  operation.  We  tried  it  about  three 
months,  and  abandoned  it  in  utter  despair.  The  vice  oecame  more 
social  ;  we  tarried  longer  over  the  bottle ;  we  became  more  talka- 
tive, disputatious,  and  even  quarrelsome  ;  and  I  well  remember  that 
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one  prominent  s  :bject-matter  of  altercation  was  the  unaccountable 
facility,  with  which  our  whole  stock  of  wine  was  drunk  out.  We 
gave  it  up,  and  went  back  to  brandy."  —  "The  greatest  blessing 
may  be  abused,  colonel,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ninny :  "  we  have 
the  highest  authority  for  the  use  of  wine.  Paul  reccimmended  it  to 
Timothy."  —  "He  did,"  said  the  young  clergynvan,  "  for  his  infirm- 
ities ;  let  wine  then  be  kept  for  the  sick,  if  it  be  thought  neces- 
sary by  the  facuhy ;  and,  since  we  cannot  have  an  inspired  apostle 
at  our  elbows  to  prescribe  it,  let  us  abstain  from  its  employment, 
until  we  have  at  least  the  prescription  of  a  conscientious  temperance 
physician."  —  "We  have  a  higher  authority  than  Paul,  that  of 
Christ  himself,"  said  the  other.  —  "  Sir,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
great  solemnity  of  manner,  "  I  am  always  shocked  when  mere  men 
of  the  world  defend  their  habit  of  drinking  wine,  by  the  example  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings,  when  the 
practice  of  wine-drinking  is  defended  upon  the  strength  of  this  holy 
example,  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  It  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
set  up  his  authority  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  world  ;  for  the  most 
temperate,  and  not  for  the  most  intemperate  of  mankind.  He  may 
draw  nice  distinctions  ;  others  will  not.  The  authority,  if  applied  at 
all,  is  applied  universally ;  and  its  advantages  are  claimed  by  all,  if 
allowed  to  any.  Intemperance  is  a  gradual  affair,  from  the  first 
trifling  excess  to  the  grossest  debauchery.  The  transitions  are 
often  imperceptible,  by  him,  who  makes  them.  From  first  to  last, 
his  moral  vision  becoming  the  more  depraved,  the  further  he  ad- 
vances, the  intemperate  man  is  incapable  of  perceiving  any  differ- 
ence between  himself  and  his  more  temperate,  wine-drinking  neigh- 
bor. It  is  enough,  they  both  drink  wine ;  and  each  justifies  his 
conduct,  by  the  example  of  the  Redeemer.  Can  anything  be  con- 
ceived more  awfully  revolting  than  this?"  —  "  You  are  very  fluent, 
sir,  for  so  young  a  man,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ninny,  evidently 
nettled  by  the  remarks  of  his  younger  brother  ;  "  it  is  my  deliberate 
opinion,  that  he,  who  holds  there  is  any  impropriety  in  drinking 
wine,  insults  the  memory  of  his  Redeemer."  —  "  I  regret  my  youth, 
sir,"  the  young  clergyman  replied,  "  if  it  be  any  obstacle,  in  your 
estimation,  to  the  progress  of  sound  doctrine.  We  are  taught, 
however,  to  let  no  man  despise  it,  while  we  are  struggling  against 
any  opinion,  which  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  heretical.  Ii 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  so  many  ways,  in  which  a  sincere  dis- 
ciple may  testify  his  love  and  reverence  for  his  Lord  and  Master, 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  resort  to  the  exi)edient  of  drinking 
wine.  We  may  preach  his  gospel  to  all  nations.  We  may  select 
some  barren  spot,  and  toil  over  the  moral  wilderness,  till  it  blossom 
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like  the  rase.  We  may  take  upon  our  shoulders  the  smallest  frag- 
ment of  the  cross  ;  and  I  ask  you,  reverend  sir,  if  you  do  not  in 
your  heart  believe,  that  such  service  will  be  more  acceptable  to  our 
blessed  Master,  than  drinking  wine  to  his  honor  and  glory?"  — 
*'  Young  man  !"  exclaimed  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ninny,  with  an  uplifted 
finger,  "you  forget  yourself;  your  language  is  absolutely  irrev- 
erent and  impious."  —  "God  forbid,"  said  the  young  clergyman, 
with  an  expression  of  sincere  devotion  upon  his  features,  which 
impressed  me  and  all  around  him,  I  believe,  with  a  feehng  of 
respect  and  confidence;  "God  forbid,  sir,"  said  he,  "that  I 
should  suffer  anything  irreverent  or  impious  to  pass  these  lip«. 
-which  have  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Heaven.  If  there  be 
aught  in  my  remark,  which  savors  of  irreverence  or  impiety,  it 
springs  not  from  me  or  my  language,  but  arises  from  the  faithful 
exhibition  of  the  idea  —  the  idea  of  manifesting  one's  love  and  rev- 
erence for  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  by  drinking  wine!  If  this  be 
one  of  the  tasks,  imposed  upon  his  followers,  verily  the  burden  is 
light."  —  "Pray,  sir,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  McNinny,  in  a  tone  some- 
what subdued,  for  he  already  began  to  perceive  that  his  antag- 
onist was  not  to  be  despised  ;  "  pray,  sir,"  said  he,  "  did  not  Christ 
convert  water  into  wine  at  the  wedding  feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee  1 
Was  he  not  himself  a  guest,  and  was  not  the  wine,  which  he  made., 
furnished  in  abundance  at  that  festival,  and  with  his  entire  appro- 
bation?"—  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  young  clergyman,  in 
expectation  of  his  reply.  He  seemed  overwhelmed  with  this  unex- 
pected interrogatory  ;  and,  for  some  time,  continued  to  bow  down 
his  head,  literally,  like  a  bulrush.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ninny  had 
already  gathered  courage  from  the  apparent  confusion  of  his  antago- 
nist, and,  being  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  his  victory,  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  sir,  you  find  yourself  perplexed  for  an  answer,  I  see,  and  I 
io  not  wonder  at  your  confusion,  young  man."  —  "I  am  not  per 
plexed  for  an  answer,"  said  the  young  clergyman,  in  a  melancholy 
tone  of  voice,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  eyes  upon  his  adversary. 
We  were  all  greatly  surprised  to  perceive  that  they  were  filled  with 
tears,  and  a  feverish  glow  had  suddenly  spread  itself  over  his  pale 
features. — "I  am  in  no  confusion,  reverend  sir,"  continued  he; 
"  but  you  have  approached  a  subject  of  aeeper  and  more  painful 
interest  to  me  than  you  can  possibly  imagine."  —  At  this  moment 
the  bell  announced  that  dinner  was  upon  the  table.  ''  If  you  con- 
ceive it  to  be  worth  your  trouble,  sir,"  continued  the  young  clergy 
man,  "to  give  any  further  attention  to  my  remarks,  and  will  meet 
me  here  after  our  repast,  I  foresee,  at  this  momeni,  no  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  the  way  of  furnishing  a  satisfactory  reply  to  youi 
interrogatories."  —  "  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  other. 
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The  group  instantly  dispersed ;  and,  whatever  migl  t  have  been 
the  diversity  of  opinion,  respecting  the  subject  under  discussion,  the 
mcst  perfect  unanimity  appeared  now  to  prevail.  All,  with  one 
consent,  rushed  down  the  companion-way  into  the  cabin,  and  we 
soon  found  our  places,  round  the  well-furnished  table  of  the  steamer. 
I  had  Colonel  Byerly,  on  my  right  hand,  and  our  honest  friend  from 
Boon's  Lick  had  taken  his  place,  upon  my  left.  "  Colonel  Byerly," 
said  I,  "do  you  know  the  name  of  this  young  mani" — "  No,  sir," 
ne  replied,  *'  but  our  friend,  M'Ninny,  had  better  not  have  meddled 
ivith  him;  he  has  gotten  his  hands  full,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken." —  "  Colonel,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  "  an't  he  a  smart  un? 
lon't  he  hold  on  jest  like  a  bear-trap,  don't  he,  coloneH"  —  "  He  is 
*n  intelligent  young  man,  friend  Kennedy,"  replied  the  colonel; 
'  I  never  saw  him  before."  — "He  seemed  to  hang  fire  a  leetle 
mite,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  "tow'rds  the  last  on 't,  but  my  old 
tifle  will  do  jest  so,  now  and  then,  and  there  's  no  better  in  old 
Kentuck."  —  "No,  no,  Kennedy,"  said  Colonel  Byerly,  "he 
didn't  hang  fire,  as  you  call  it,  but  he  reserved  his  fire,  as  we 
military  folks  phrase  it.  M'Ninny  was  mistaken  in  the  supposition, 
which  he  evidently  indulged,  that  his  opponent  was  perplexed  by 
his  questions.  Something,  I  know  not  what,  affected  the  young 
man's  feelings  in  a  very  sudden  and  extraordinary  manner.  I  know 
not  who  he  is.  He  may  be  the  worse  clothed  and  fed  of  the  two  ; 
h\it  if  our  friend  M'Ninny  will  only  stand  fire  this  afternoon,  he  '11 
get  grape  and  canister  to  his  heart's  content,  or  I  have  mistaken  my 
man  entirely."  —  "I'm  afeard,  colonel,"  said  the  Kentuckian, 
"  that  tother  bird  '11  show  the  white  feather,  may  be  won't  come  up 
to  the  scratch  at  all,  ey,  colonel?"  —  "Never  fear  him  for  that, 
Kennedy,"  replied  Colonel  Byerly.  "  True  courage  clearly  fore- 
sees and  .ieliberately  weighs  the  peril  it  encounters  ;  rashness  rushes 
to  the  onset  without  care  or  calculation.  I  know  the  character  of 
©ur  reverend  fiiend  right  well :  he  will  not  shun  the  contest,  depend 
wpon  it."  —  "Well,  colonel,  like  as  not  you're  right,"  said  the 
Kentuckian;  "there's  my  old  sorrel;  he's  blind  as  a  beetle, 
Btubborn  as  a  mule,  stupid  as  an  ass,  and  bold  as  a  lion.  Off  he 
^oes,  slap  dash,  and  fetches  up  in  a  ditch,  nine  times  out  o'  ten." 
—  "The  reverend  gentleman,"  said  I,  "appears  to  be  fortifying 
for  the  occasion."  — "  Fags,  stranger,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  "  and 
eo  he  is  ;  he  's  a  drinkin  wine  or  sothen,  accordin  to  Scriptur."  — 
We  glanced  our  eyes  along  the  table,  at  which  some  sixty  passen- 
gers were  seated  ;  only  one  of  the  whole  company  had  cajed  for 
any  intoxicating  beverage ;  the  only  decanter  upon  the  board  was 
before  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ninny.     Shortly  after,  it  was  brought  round 
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bj  the  waiter,  with  the  reverend  gentleman's  compliments  to 
Colonel  Byerly,  and  a  request  to  take  wine  with  him.  "  Return  u 
to  the  gentleman  with  my  respects,"  said  Colonel  Byerly,  "and 
say,  that,  with  his  permission,  I  will  pledge  him  in  a  glass  of 
water."  —  "Well  done,  colonel!"  cried  the  Kentuckian,  "  if  I 
don't  tell  our  folks  o'  that !  How  my  old  Jarman  neighbor,  Snoo- 
der,  who  's  all  for  temp 'ranee,  will  shout,  when  he  hears  that  an 
old  revolutioner  would  n't  drink  wine  with  a  minister  o'  the  gospel, 
accordin  to  Scriptur !  ha,  ha,  ha!"  —  "Such  incidents  as  these," 
said  I,  "  have  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  clerical  character, 
and,  with  the  undiscriminating  mass,  upon  the  cause  of  religion 
itself."  —  "  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Colonel  Byerly  ;  "  you  see  how 
it  is  ;  having  taken  the  prominent  position,  which  he  has  assumed, 
during  the  morning,  all  eyes  are,  at  this  moment,  directed  towards 
liim  and  his  decanter.  In  the  present  condition  of  public  sentiment, 
such  conduct  appears  to  me  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  If  it  appears  so  to  me,  who  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Temperance  Society,  how  must  it  appear  to  those  who  are  —  a 
clergyman,  himself  a  member  of  the  society,  drinking  his  wine,  in 
one  of  our  great,  locomotive  taverns  —  at  the  public  table  of  a 
steamboat !  This  is  something  worse  than  a  mere  work  of  super- 
erogation."—  "Well,  colonel,  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  work 
'tis,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  "  but  I  do  know  this  gentleman  and  our 
Parson  Roundy  would  go  together  in  double  harness,  as  kind  as 
any  two  old  stagers  that  ever  you  see.  You  heer'd  what  he  said 
about  wine  at  the  wedding.  Well,  there  was  a  wedding  at  Parson 
Roundy's  house,  about  five  months  ago;  'twas  jest  arter  our  Total 
Abstinence  Society  had  got  under  way,  and  was  puny  pop'lar 
among  our  folks.  About  twenty  o'  their  frinds  got  together,  with 
the  bride  and  bridegroom* ;  they  was  all  youngish  people.  So  when 
Parson  Roundy  had  married  'em,  he  g-oes  into  his  closet,  and  out 
he  comes  with  his  face  as  round  and  shiny,  as  the  lid  of  a  bran  new 
warming-pan,  holdin  in  his  hand  a  satver  with  glasses  and  a  decanter 
o'  wine.  So,  ye  see,  he  pours  out  a  couple  o'  glasses,  and  hands 
one  on  'em  to  the  bride,  and  t'  other  to  the  bridegroom.  '  I  'ra  not 
peticlar  about  takin  any,'  said  the  bride.  '  No  occasion  for  any, 
thankee,  sir,'  said  the  bridegroom.  Parson  Roundy  hemm'd  as 
rough  as  a  saw-mill ;  he  always  does  when  he  's  put  out ;  so  on  he 
went,  handin  the  liquor  to  one  arter  another,  till  he  'd  got  through 
the  hull  boodle  on  'em ;  and  not  a  mother's  son  nor  darter  -^vould 
toiicli  the  valley  of  a  spunful.  '  Well,'  said  he,  as  gruffly  as  a 
bull-frog  with  the  throat  distemper,  '  I  should  suppose  you  were  all 
of  ye  membe  -s  of  ti  e  cold-water  society.'  — '  I  b'Ueve  we  l»e,  sir,' 
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said  one  on  'em,  with  a  giggle,  as  she  looked  round  upon  the  rest 
'  Yes,  Parson  Roundy,'  said  the  bridegroom,  '  we  thought  as  how 
we  should  be  as  well  off  not  to  meddle  with  edge  tools ;  so  Jerusha 
and  I  signed  the  pledge  afore  we  got  married!'  —  Parson  Round) 
did  n't  like  it ;  he  looked  like  a  red  pepper.  So  what  d'  ye  think  he 
does ;  he  call'd  in  his  two  young  children,  and  he  told  each  on  'em 
to  drink  the  health  o'  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  There,  colonel, 
what  d'  ye  think  o'  thatV  —  "  Why,  I  think,"  replied  the  colonel, 
"  that  your  Parson  Roundy  must  be  a  terrible  blockhead." 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  a  gentleman,  who  sat  directly  opposite  to  us 
at  the  table,  addressing  Colonel  Byerly,  "  I  believe  you  were 
desirous  of  knowing  the  name  of  the  young  clergyman,  who  was 
engaged  this  morning  in  the  discussion  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ninny." 

—  "Can  you  mform  us?"  inquired  the  colonel.  "  His  name,  sir," 
replied  the  other,  "  is  Egerton.  He  was  settled,  about  three  years 
ago,  over  a  small  parish  in  the  village  of .  He  is  an  excel- 
lent young  man.  You  remarked,  sir,  that  he  might  not  be  so  well 
clothed  or  fed  as  his  antagonist.  He  is  poor,  yet  making  many  rich. 
His  ministry  has  been  followed  by  God's  blessing  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  His  humble  flock  are  very  strongly  attached  to  him. 
They  have  clubbed  their  little  offerings  together,  and  thereby  sup- 
phed  the  means  of  travelling,  and  they  have  compelled  him  to  take 
a  respite  from  his  labors.     With  his  salary,  —  and  it  is  very  small, 

—  he  maintains  a  mother  and  sister,  both  in  infirm  health.  His 
sister  has  labored,  for  some  years,  under  a  distressing  melancholy, 
and  has  appeared,  at  times,  to  have  lost  her  reason  entirely.  You 
may  see  them  now  sitting  together  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table." 

We  turned  our  eyes  upon  the  group  ;  and  readily  recognized  Mr. 
Egerton,  whom  we  had  not  noticed  before,  since  we  took  our  seats 
at  the  table.  He  was  placed  between  an  elderly  lady,  some  five- 
and-sixty  years  of  age,  who  appeared  quite  infirm,  and  one  about 
twenty-eight  or  thirty,  whose  whole  appearance  attracted  our  partic- 
ular attention.  1  thought  I  had  never  seen  the  marks  and  numbers 
of  settled  melancholy,  more  firmly  riveted  upon  the  human  coun- 
tenance. "  She  has  been  very  beautiful,"  said  Colonel  Byerly.  — 
^''  She  retains  something  of  her  former  appearance,"  said  our  in 
formant.  "  I  remember  the  time,  when  Margaret  Egerton  wai 
decidedly  the  most  lovely  creature  I  ever  beheld,  and  that  was  not 
many  years  ago.  She  had  a  fine  color  then,  but  she  is  now,  as  yoo 
see,  exceedingly  pale  ;  her  features  have  become  sharpened,  and  hei 
eyes,  which  were  uncommonly  fine,  are  now  seldom  turned  upor> 
those  cf  any  other."  —  We  looked  upon  this  young  woman  with 
increasing  interest.    The  arrangement  of  her  dress  and  hair  wow 
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certain  slight  indications  of  negligence,  which,  while  they  offended 
not  at  all  against  the  laws  ot  propriety,  seemed  silently  to  say  — 
"  Pride  is  not,  and  hope  has  gone."     Her  eyes  seemed  fixed  on 
vacancy,  while  with  her  finger  she  appeared  to  be  tracing  unmean- 
ing characters  upon   the  table  before  her.     "Can   any  cause    be 
assigned,"  said  I,  addressing  our  informant,  "  for  this  young  lady's 
melanclioly  1"  —  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied.     "  Her  siory  is  a  sad  one, 
and  the  circumstances  are  well  known  to  me ;  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  you  any  satisfactory  account  of  it,  situated  a?  we 
are,  at  this  moment."  —  "Colonel  Byerly,"  said  the  Kentuckian. 
"  I'm  a  thinkin  it  '11  be  hardly  a  fair  scratch  to  pit  them  two  agin 
each  other.     That  young  man  looks  jest  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  as 
streaked  as  a  'possum  that 's  been  kept  on  short  allowance  all  win- 
ter ;  and  the  t'  other  —  there,  only  see,  he  's  takin  another  glass  — 
1  "ve  seen  him  take  three  —  I  wonder  where  he  finds  Scriptur  for  all 
that  — only  look  at  him  ;  he  *s  a  gettin  the  steam  up  purty  consid- 
erable, I  tell  ye  —  how  faarce  he  looks  !  — T  wouldn't  like  to  be  one 
o'  five  alligators  to  match  him,  no  time  o'  day.     Don't  ye  think, 
colonel,  when  they  both  go  up  and  git  at  it,  if  the  old  un  's  gittin 
the  young  un  on  the  hip,  or  the  like  o'  that,  'two\ild  be  a  kind  o' 
charitable  for  me  to  let  off  a  leetle,  and  kittle  the  old  feller  a  mite, 
'twixt  the  joints  o'  the  harness,  ey,  coloneH"  — "  Let  them  have 
a  fair  field,  friend  Kennedy,"  replied  Colonel  Byerly.     "Neither 
make  nor  meddle.     I  have  seen  pale  faces,  in  my  time,  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight.     You  can  no  more  judge  of  a  man's  courage  by 
his  complexion  than  of  a  horse's  wind  and  bottom  by  the  length  of 
bis  tail."  —  "  Haw,  haw,  haw,  now,  colonel,"  cried  the  Kentuck- 
ian, "  you  'd  eenamost  set  a  skillinton  a  larfin."  —  "  You  remember 
Pincher,  the  Httle  drummer,  don't  you  I"  said  Colonel  Byerly. — 
"  Remember  him  !"  said  Kennedy  ;  "  why,  I  seed  him  last  week  : 
he  's  one  o'  my  next  neighbors,  only  four-and-twenty  miles  above. 
He  always  speaks  o'  you  with  great  respect,  colonel.     He  's  in  the 
drovin  hue  now ;  he  told  me,  t'  other  day,  when  I  met  him,  nigh 
Little  Hockin,  where  he  was  arter  critturs,  that  he  'd  give  a  prime 
beef  if  he  could  only  git  a  grip  o'  Colonel  Byerly's  hand  once  more 
afore  he  died."  —  "Did  he  really  V  said  the  colonel,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  grateful  emotion.     "  That  was  more  than  I  expected  of 
Pincher.     I  've  ordered  him  a  dozen,  more  than  once,  well  laid  on, 
for  robbing  a  hen-roost.     He  was  the  biggest  thief  in  the  army.     1 
B\ippose  the  poor  fellow  has  not  forgotten  the  good  turn  I  did  him 
on  one  occasion.     I  know  not  how  much  he  has  altered  in  his  appear- 
ance since  then."  —  "  He  "s  older,  o'  course,"  said  the  Kentuckian, 
"  gray  as  a  badger,  thin  as  a  raal  weasel,  and  jest  as  pale  a«  a 
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«rhite  fish.  I  don't  reckon  he  's  altered  a  mite  these  twenty  years. 
rie  's  got  the  very  drum  he  beat  in  the  old  war.  Somebody  stole 
one  o'  the  sticks,  and  you  never  see  sich  a  toase  as  he  made  about 
it.  The  old  man  gets  his  drum  out  the  fourth  o'  July,  afore  light, 
and  drums  all  round  town,  like  all  possessed,  followed  by  every  boy 
and  dog  in  the  village."  —  "  Well,"  said  Colonel  Byerly,  "  he  was 
ihe  most  contemptible  piece  of  humanity,  to  look  upon,  the  meanest 
ind  the  most  forlorn,  that  we  had  in  our  regiment;  pale,  diminu- 
\ive,  downcast  in  the  extreme.  He  beat  an  excellent  drum,  and 
this  seemed  to  be  the  best  of  him.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  had 
the  courage  of  a  real  dragon.  He  had  a  great  friendship  for  Tim 
Hendricks,  a  fifer  in  the  same  company.  At  the  horrible  affair  of 
the  Miami  villages,  where  St.  Clair  was  routed,  poor  Hendricks 
was  shot  dead  by  an  Indian,  who  sprang  forward  to  take  his  scalp. 
Pincher  flew  at  him,  and  I  saw  him,  with  my  own  eyes,  run  the 
Indian  through  with  the  sword  in  his  right  hand,  while  he  still  kept 
up  rattling  a  charge  on  his  drum  with  the  other.  But  the  tables 
were  about  being  turned  upon  poor  Pincher.  Three  or  four  of  the 
Sioux,  who  saw  their  comrade  fall,  rushed  at  once  upon  the  poor 
drummer.  After  a  vigorous  defence  of  himself,  for  a  very  brief 
space,  against  the  first  assailant,  he  perceived  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  him  against  such  fearful  odds :  and  he  began  to  think, 
that  his  legs,  though  not  much  bigger,  might  be  of  more  service  to 
him,  at  that  period,  than  his  drum-vSticks.  He  instantly  turnea 
to  run.  The  Indian,  lifting  his  tomahawk,  sprang  forward,  and 
seized  him  by  the  hair.  Pincher,  it  seems,  wore  a  wig.  I  never 
suspected  it  before.  This  remained  in  the  hand  of  the  astonished 
Indian  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  alone  the  poor  drummer  owed  his 
preservation  at  that  moment.  The  other  Indians,  however,  were 
pressing  upon  his  heels.  I  witnessed  the  scene  at  a  short  distance, 
and,  with  two  or  three  riflemen  who  were  near  me,  hastened  to  the 
epot,  and  rescued  the  poor  fellow  from  his  peril,  which  certainly 
was  imminent.  When  you  see  Pincher,  do  not  forget  to  tell  him 
>hat  I  have  recently  heard  news  of  his  wig.  The  identical  Sioux, 
who  took  Pincher's  wig  at  St.  Clair's  defeat,  was  seen  with  the 
wig  upon  his  head,  not  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Flint,  the  author 
of  Recollections  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.*  A  very  pale  face 
and  a  very  stout  heart,"  continued  the  colonel,  "  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  in  the  same  individual.  I  recollect  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  this  truth,  which  occurred  during  Queen  Anne's 
wars.     The  Earl  of  Stair  had  obtained  some  successes  over  the 

*  Flint's  "  Recollections,"  &c.,  p.  155. 
VOL.   II.  ii3 
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French,  and,  on  the  very  day  of  the  batt?.,  some  of  the  captures 
French  officers  were  invited  by  his  lordship  to  dinner,  in  his  quarters. 
One  of  them,  a  French  colonel  of  infantry,  differing-  from  the  earl, 
in  regard  to  some  particular  incident  of  the  battle,  the  earl  called 
upon  his  aide-de-camp,  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  for  a  confirmation  of 
his  statement.  Lord  Mark  was  a  very  small  man,  with  a  \ery 
pale  face,  wholly  unattractive  to  the  eye,  and  one  of  the  very  kist 
men,  whom  you  would  have  chosen,  on  the  strength  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  if  you  had  been  in  search  of  a  chevalier,  lie 
very  fully  confirmed  the  statement  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Stair. 
Whereupon  the  French  officer,  in  some  way  or  other,  without  tho 
employment  of  any  particularly  offensive  expression,  contrived  to 
offer  him  an  insult.  Frenchmen  are  very  clever  at  this,  you  know ; 
without  uttering  a  syllable,  they  can  convey  an  insult,  by  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  or  in  the  very  manner,  in  which  they  take  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  in  your  presence.  Lord  Mark  Kerr  took  not  the  least 
apparent  notice  of  the  occurrence.  An  unpleasant  sensation,  how- 
ever, was  produced,  and  the  entertainment  passed  off  rather  dryly  to 
the  close.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  all  the  company 
had  departed,  Lord  Mark  returned  alone.  He  found  his  uncle 
walking  to  and  fro,  with  an  anxious  countenance.  '  Nephew,'  said 
he,  '  it  is  inexpressibly  painful  to  me,  by  any  suggestion  of  mine,  to 
lead  one,  whom  I  love  so  truly,  into  peril.  You  know  my  abhor- 
rence of  these  rules  of  honor.  I  wish  they  were  abolished  by  com- 
mon consent,  and  others,  founded  in  common  sense,  substituted  in 
their  stead.  But,  as  it  is,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  military  men; 
at  the  present  day,  to  permit  an  insult  to  pass  with  impunity.  The 
French  colonel  offered  you  a  direct  insult,  at  my  table,  to-day. 
Every  one  perceived  it.'  —  'Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  on  that 
account,  my  lord,'  replied  his  nephew;  '  I  have  called  him  to  account. 
—  They  are  now  burying  him  in  the  outer  court.'*  I  will  give  you 
another  remarkable  example.     In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 

"  —  "  Colonel,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  rising  from  his  seat, 

"  s'pose  you  put  that  off  till  arter  supper ;  it  "11  be  hog  and  hom'ny 
to  me  to  hear  ye  talk  it  over  about  the  revolutioners,  till  midnight. 
But  ye  see  they're  all  gone  up,  and  I  reckon,  by  the  noise  over- 
read,  they  *ve  got  at  it."  —  "True,  true,"  said  Colonel  Byeily 
"  I  had  quite  forgot  it ;  let  us  go  up." 

We  were  soon  upon  the  deck.  The  noise  appeared  to  be  occa 
sioned  by  a  fellow,  whose  bloated  countenance  and  shabby  garments 
of  the  most  fashionable  cut  withal,  were  evidently  the  insignir^  al 

*  Wraxall's  "  Memoirs.-' 
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dissipation  and  dirt.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  goodly  number  of 
the  passengers,  who  were  listening  to  his  song.  I  observed  Parson 
M'Ninny,  not  within  the  circle  precisely,  but  within  hearing,  lean- 
ing over  the  tafferel,  and  smoking  a  cigar.  When  this  wretched 
singer  of  vicious  doggerel  came  to  the  chorus,  which  was  of  frequent 
occurrence,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  group  were  turned  upon  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Ninny.     I  caught  the  last  words  — 

"  He  '11  chat  with  a  lass, 

And  he  'II  take  off  his  glass, 
And  he  is  the  parson  for  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Colonel  Byerly,  as  we  turned  away  in  disgust, 
"this  is  all  perfectly  fair;  if  a  clergyman,  in  the  present  condition 
of  public  sentiment,  purified  as  it  is,  on  certain  subjects,  will  take 
his  glass  and  his  cigar,  and  openly  defend  the  practice,  he  gets  no 
more  than  his  deserts."  —  Our  Kentucky  friend  soon  reported,  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Egerton  was  nowhere  upon  deck.  I  had  therefore  no 
other  occupation  than  gazing  upon  the  beautiful  river,  and  the  scenery 
around,  and  listening  to  the  interesting  remarks  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ances. "  Really,"  said  Colonel  Byerly,  "  we  have  made  more  pro- 
gress than  I  supposed ;  we  have  gotten  below  the  Big  Guyundat, 
haven't  we?" — "To  be  sure,"  replied  Kennedy;  "  we 're  nigh  upon 
Old  Kentuck;  there,  stranger,"  he  continued,  turning  to  me,  "that 
are  fine  stream  ye  see,  comin  in  from  the  left  side,  is  the  Great  Sandy ; 
some  folks  call  it  the  Tottery  River  ;  when  we  pass  the  mouth  on  't, 
we  '11  be  along  side  of  Old  Kentuck.  That  river  's  the  boundary 
'twixt  Kentuck  and  Virginny.  We  '11  then  be  jest  forty-five  miles 
below  Galliopolis.  When  the  lawyers  made  them  French  frogs  hop 
off  in  a  hurry,  congress  took  pity  on  'em,  and  gin  'em  a  restin-place, 
a  leetle  further  down  ;  we  han't  come  to  't  yet.  It 's  on  t'  other 
side.  None  on  'em  come  to  Kentuck.  The  colonel  can  tell  ye  all 
about  that,  stranger  :  it 's  on  his  side  o'  the  river."  —  "  Yes,"  said 
(/olonel  Byerly,  "  the  French  emigrants  were  settled  afterwards 
about  Burrsburgh,  which  we  shall  come  to  presently,  on  the  right 
bank.  The  town  was  laid  out  by  Jean  Gabriel  Gervais,  whom  I 
remember  well,  and  was  part  of  a  tract  of  twenty-four  thousand 
acres  granted  them  by  congress." 

A.t  this  moment,  some  one  near  us  said,  "He's  coming  up;" 
and,  looking  round,  we  perceived  Mr.  Egerton,  the  young  clergy- 
man, ascending  from  the  cabin,  and  advancing  slowly  towards  the 
after  deck.  The  group  soon  became  aware  of  his  approach. 
'  Mark  the  difference,"  said  Colonel  Byerly  ;  "  they  have  already 
learned  to  respect  him     witness  the  effect  of  his  presence!"  —  It 
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was  e\ei  so  ;  the  song  had  ceased  ;  the  shabby  performer  LaJ  slunk 
away  ;  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  countenance  had  assumed 
a  graver  expression  ;  and  even  Parson  M'Ninny  had  thrown  his 
unfuiished  cigar  into  the  Ohio,  and,  having  hastily  adjusted  the  collar 
of  his  dicky,  and  brushed  the  tobacco  embers  from  his  waistcoat, 
rose  at  his  approach.* 

*'  I  should  have  paid  my  respects  to  you  before,  sir,"  said  the 
young  clergyman,  addressing  the  Rev.  Mr.  M"Ninny,  "but  some 
friends,  who  are  in  feeble  health,  required  my  attention.  I  have 
come,  rather  to  redeem  my  pledge,  than  with  any  expectation  of 
producing  or  experiencing  a  change  of  sentiment  in  you  or  myself. 
I  have  no  desire,  in  this  discussion  to  argue  for  victory.    The  subject 

is  certainly  an  important  one,  and "  —  "  Well,  well,  sir,"  said 

his  opponent,  with  some  impatience,  "  the  preface  is  certainly  long 
enough  already  ;  you  can  proceed,  and  I  will  hear  what  you  have 
to  say,  if  you  will  confine  yourself  within  reasonable  bounds."  — 
The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ninny's  face  was  considerably  flushed  ;  his  brow 
was  clouded ;  and  his  words  were  indistinctly  and  sluggishly  uttered 
His  reply  to  Mr.  Egerton  was  so  discourteous,  that  Colonel  Byerly, 
whose  prompt  and  open  temper,  and  sincere  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  ever  induced  him  to  side  with  the  aggrieved,  could  no 
longer  keep  silence.  "  Mr.  M'Ninny,"  said  he,  "  this  young  gen 
tleman  is  a  stranger  to  me  ;  but  I  was  so  much  gratified,  by  hi.s 
manner  of  treating  the  subject,  this  morning,  that,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  should  be  pleased  to  listen  to  his  remarks,  without  any 
other  limitation,  in  regard  to  time,  than  such  as  his  own  sense  of 
propriety  may  indicate."  —  "Ditto  to  Colonel  Byerly,"  said  the 
Kentuckian.  —  A  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the  assembled 
group.  "Certainly,  certainly,  most  assuredly.  Colonel  Byerly," 
said  Mr.  M'Ninny,  with  sundry  salaams  ;  "please  to  proceed,  sir. 
[  have  quite  forgotten  at  what  point  we  broke  off  this  morning."  — 
■'You  were  alluding,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "to  the  miracle  at 
Cana,  and  you  proposed  certain  questions.  I  will  now  answer  those 
questions  ;  or,  rather,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  argument, 
which  you  intended,  by  those  questions,  to  convey.  Certainly  our 
Saviour  converted  water  into  wine,  upon  that  occasion  ;  he  was 
present,  and,  if  you  please,  a  guest ;  and,  though  we  know  not  the 
/act,  it  is  quite  probable  he  partook  of  the  miraculous  beverage.  It 
is  your  object  to  employ  this  act  of  our  Saviour,  as  a  precedent. 
13  authorize  any  act  by  a  precedent,  the  act  to  be  sustained  must 

*  "  Turn,  pietate  e:ravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  virum  quern 
Conspex^re,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 
Isie  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet."  —  JEn.  I.  v.  161. 
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conform  to  the  precede  nt.  If  our  Lord  took  wine  at  a  wedding,  this 
surely  is  no  precedent  for  my  taking  it,  on  other  occasions,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  taverns  and  steam-boats.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  pre- 
tended, nor  can  it  be  presumed,  that  the  wine  at  Cana  differed  in 
strength  from  other  wine,  used  at  that  time,  in  Galilee.  Of  course 
it  could  not  be  a  mixture  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  and 
distilled  spirit.  Yet  such  is  the  wine  commonly  drunken  at  wed- 
dings and  upon  most  other  occasions ;  and  I  doubt,  sir,  if,  especially 
at  weddings,  you  ever  drank  any  other  wine,  than  such  as  contained 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  distilled  spirit  —  a  thing  unused 
and  unknown  in  our  Saviour's  time  upon  earth.  The  precedent, 
therefore,  cannot  apply,  unless  we  employ  the  same  unenforced  wine 
as  was  at  that  time  in  use.  Besides,  there  was  nothing  like  a 
command,  at  Cana, .to  take  wine.  The  guests  might  take  it,  or  not, 
as  they  pleased."  —  "  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  M' Ninny,  "that 
is  just  the  thing,  for  which  we  contend  at  the  present  day."  —  *'  I 
have  already  remarked,"  continued  Mr.  Egerton,  "  that  the  wine  at 
Cana  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very  different  thing  from  modem 
wine,  a  more  pure  and  a  much  less  fiery  beverage.  Nevertheless, 
as  it  was  undoubtedly  an  intoxicating  beverage,  after  fermentation 
had  taken  place,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  rest  the  argument 
upon  this  circumstance  alone.  When  we  propose  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence,  we  are  very  frequently  opposed  by  this  objection  — 
our  Saviour  made  wine,  at  Cana,  and  therefore  —  for  such  is  the 
absurd  conclusion  —  we  ought  not  to  abandon  the  use  of  wine  mixed 
with  distilled  spirit,  as  all  modem  wine  is  well  known  to  be,  with* 
exceptions  too  unimportant  and  too  rare  to  require  notice.  Because 
our  Saviour  made  such  wine  as  the  wine  at  Cana,  and  presented  it 
to  the  guests,  at  a  wedding  feast,  it  is  highly  improper  to  propose 
the  relinquishment  of  our  modem  enforced  wine  upon  other  occa- 
sions !  Total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  must  there- 
fore be  deemed  impracticable,  because  our  Saviour  once  set  the  mild 
wine  of  Galilee  before  the  guests  at  a  wedding  feast !  Though  our 
blessed  Master  did  not  command  them  to  drink  that  wine,  he,  upon 
another  occasion,  did  absolutely  command  us  to  abstain  from  drunk- 
enness. Now,  it  is  truly  believed,  by  a  very  large  and  daily  increas- 
ing number  of  our  fellow-men,  that  we  can  more  effectually  obey 
this,  our  Lord's  most  positive  command,  by  totally  abstaining  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors,  tha^i  in  any  other  manner.  Suppose  we 
were  permitted  to  plead  the  infirmity  of  our  nature  before  our  divine 
Master,  and  ask  if  we  might  not  be  permitted,  in  aid  of  our  weak- 
ness, to  avoid  these  fountains  of  temptation  in  every  ^orm.  Would 
he  be  very  likely  to  refuse  our  importunity,  if  we  were  really  ic 
VOL.  II.  23* 
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earnest,  and  uemind  us  that  the  whole  question  T.as  settled  at  the 
marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  that  total  abstinence  from  wine  was 
therefore  offensive  in  his  sight?     If  such  a  supposition  be  not  the 

very  height  of  absurdity "  —  "  my  name  an"t  Boon  Kennedy,"' 

cried  the  Kentuckian,  who  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the  argu- 
ment. "  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  interruptin  on  ye,"  continued 
he,  "  but  I  could  n't  hold  in  jest  at  that  minnit." 

A  short  pause  ensued.  "  I  desire  not  to  be  one  of  those,  who  aro 
raore  nice  than  wise,"  said  Mr.  M'Ninny,  "  and  I  would  caution 
you  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  being  overwise,  or  wise  above  what 
is  written."  —  Mr.  Egerton,  after  a  short  silence,  during  which  a 
faint  smile  played  upon  his  pale  features,  expressive  of  his  convic- 
tion that  no  further  reply  was  required  from  him,  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows :  — -"I  suggested,  this  morning,  when  you  first  alluded  to  the 
circumstance  of  taking  wine  at  a  wedding,  that  you  could  not  be 
aware  you  had  touched  a  chord  of  the  most  painful  interest  to  me. 
Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  Since  our  short  separation  I  have 
asked  myself,  if  I  ought  not  to  make  a  considerable  personal  sacri 
fice  of  my  own  feelings,  for  the  benefit  of  others;  and  I  have  de- 
cided, that  I  ought  so  to  do.  If  you  have  no  better  employment,  my 
friends,  than  to  listen  to  a  narrative,  which  may  prove,  in  some  of 
its  details,  not  altogether  ur interesting,  and  which  perhaps  may 
furnish  a  profitable  warning  for  some  of  you,  I  will  trespass  upon 
your  patience  still  further."  —  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ninny  drew  out  his 
watch,  with  great  formahty,  and  began  to  gape.  "  You  may  about 
'as  well  put  up  your  tarnip,  stranger,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  who 
had  observed  the  action  ;  "  this  'ere  young  man  an't  agoin  to  run 
agin  time,  and  them  what's  sleepish  may  as  well  turn  in.  Won't 
ye  please  to  go  ahead,  sir,"  turning  to  Mr.  Egerton.  — ''  We  shall 
listen  to  your  narrative,"  said  Colonel  Byerly,  "  I  doubt  not,  with 
pleasure  and  profit." 

"  We  frequently  err,  I  am  well  aware,"  continued  Mr.  Egerton, 
"  in  the  supposition,  that  certain  occurrences  must  be  interesting  to 
all  the  world,  because  they  are  so  to  ourselves.  If  the  simple  nar- 
rative, which  I  am  about  to  Tel  ate,  should  be  found  wearisome  to 
any  one  of  you,  ray  friends,  I  shall  not  take  it  amiss,  if  the  number 
of  my  auditors  should  become  less  and  less,  as  I  proceed  in  the  rela- 
tion.—  Among  the  playmates  of  my  earliest  years,  there  was  one, 
to  whom  I  was  attached,  for  various  considerations,  more  firmly  than 
to  any  other.  Our  parents  were  farmers,  and  their  estates  wera 
separated  by  a  winding  brook,  which,  although  easily  forded  by 
elder  boys,  was  a  perfect  Rubicon  to  George  Morgan  and  myself 
when  our  acquaintance  began.     There  was  a  rock  in  the  middle  ol 
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this  run  of  water,  and  I  well  remember  the  period  of  my  existence, 
when  it  seemed  to  George  and  to  me,  as  we  stood  upon  our  respec- 
tive sides  of  this  mighty  barrier,  negotiating  an  exchange  between  a 
bunch  of  daisies  and  a  straw  of  thimbleberries,  that  our  ambition,  in 
this  present  world,  would  be  gratified  to  its  utmost  possible  limit,  if 
v.'e  could  contrive  a  plan  to  get  upon  that  rock,  and,  according  to  tlio 
phraseology  of  our  cottage,  eat  our  dippers  together.  Old  Stubbs, 
a  negro  man,  who  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  Farmer  Morgan, 
and  who  was  extremely  fond  of  little  George,  comprehending  our 
■wishes,  placed  a  board  from  each  bank  to  the  midway  rock,  over 
which  we  proceeded,  with  great  delight,  and  sat  down,  side  by  side, 
and,  in  the  language  of  another,  '  swore  perpetual  amity.'  When  J 
first  perused  the  account  of  the  shallop,  moored  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  Audaye,  in  which  Francis  the  First,  after  his  long  imprison- 
ment, was  permitted,  for  a  moment  only,  to  see  his  children,  the 
Dauphin  and  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  recollection  of  our  rock  in  the 
little  rivulet  came  forcibly  before  me.  Napoleon  and  Alexander, 
when  they  met  upon  'the  raft  of  Tilsit,'  in  the  middle  of  the 
Niemen,  embraced  not  with  a  thousandth  part  of  the  cordiality, 
which  characterized  our  first  interview  upon  the  rock.*  We  did 
not  proceed,  like  the  great  French  robber  and  the  greedy  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias,  to  portion  out  the  fair  world  between  ourselves  ; 
but  we,  then  and  there,  established  our  future  relations,  upon  a  basis 
exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  high  contracting  parties.  It  was  agreed 
that  George  should,  at  all  times,  cross  over  and  help  himself  to  any 
flowers  in  my  garden,  and  that  I  should  have  an  uninterrupted  range 
along  the  entire  length  of  Thimbleberry  wall.  In  short,  we  formed 
an  aUiance  oifensive  and  defensive  forever.  You  will  forgive  me  for 
dwelling  thus  minutely  upon  such  comparatively  unimportant  inci- 
dents as  these.  There  are  few  occurrences,  wMch  memory  recalls 
more  easily  or  with  a  purer  delight,  than  these  recollections  of  our 
early  days. 

"  However  important  to  ourselves,  nothing,  surely,  would  be  more 
uninteresting  to  the  world  at  large,  than  the  detail  of  our  juvenile 
years.  Such  occupations,  such  cares,  such  pleasures  were  ours,  as 
ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  children  of  upright  and  industrious 
husbandmen.  When  I  look  around  me,  and  institute  a  comparison, 
at  the  present  day,  I  am  rejoiced  to  believe,  that  our  worthy  parents 
have  been  as  constantly  and  powerfully  governed,  through  life,  by 
moral  and  religious  principle,  as  any  of  their  neighbors. 

"When  George  Morgan  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years 

* "  Sic  parvis  componere  magna  solebam." 
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his  constitution,  which  was  at  no  time,  within  my  recollecticn,  hale 
and  robust,  began  to  give  such  evidences  of  weakness,  as  made  it 
apparent,  that  the  labors  of  the  farm  were  more  than  he  could  per- 
manently endure.  We  had  an  old  physician  in  our  village,  who 
emigrated  many  years  before  from  Scotland  —  Dr.  Sawney  M'Phail. 
My  recollections  of  the  old  gentleman  are  altogether  agreeable  He 
had  an  unusually  winning  way  with  him,  in  his  intercourse  with 
3hildren.  Our  clergyman,  though  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  was 
remarkable  for  an  austerity  of  manners,  bordering  even  upon  rough- 
ness. It  was  a  by- word  among  our  young  people,  that  we  had 
rather  take  jalap  from  Dr.  Sawney  than  gingerbread  from  Parson 
Scroggs.  The  doctor  gave  his  opinion,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  George  Morgan  to  seek  some  other  occupation,  and  that 
his  physical  strength  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  labors  of  the 
field.  His  father,  who  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  doc- 
tor's judgment,  readily  acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

' '  Our  family  were  well  aware  that  George  Morgan  had  not  the 
most  vigorous  constitution,  and  hints  had  been  occasionally  dropped, 
that  he  might,  at  some  time,  not  far  distant  perhaps,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  relinquish  the  farmer's  life.  The  tidings,  when  they  came 
to  us  at  last,  were,  nevertheless,  entirely  unexpected,  and  filled  our 
little  household  with  surprise,  not  altogether  unmingled  with  pain. 
We  had  assembled  together,  one  summer  evening,  as  usual.  My 
father  and  myself  had  just  hung  our  scythes  upon  the  old  oak  before 
our  door,  and  were  entering  our  cottage ;  my  mother  was  prepar- 
ing the  tea-table,  and  my  sister  Margaret  was  at  the  ironing-board, 
when  Dr.  M'Phail  rode  up  on  his  old  gray  mare.  '  Come  in,  doc- 
tor,' cried  my  father  ;  '  we  're  better  pleased  to  see  ye,  than  if  we 
were  ailing ;  we  're  just  sitting  down  to  table,  and  wife,  I  see,  has 
got  some  fine  trout  in  the  spider.'  — '  Trout,  mon  !'  cried  the  doc- 
tor;—  'hand  your  gait,  ye  jade,'  addressing  his  old  mare,  '  and 
I  '11  make  your  harden  a  wee  bit  lighter.  —  Aweel,  gude  wife,'  con- 
tinued he,  addressing  my  mother,  '  I  '11  taste  your  bannocks.  Trout 
is  it,  eyV  looking  over  my  mother's  shoulder  into  the  spider. — 
'Yes,  doctor,'  said  my  mother,  'and  you're  always  welcome.'  — 
'I've  ken 'd  that  aboot  twanty  years,  luckie,'  replied  the  doctor; 
'  but  I  *11  jest  gi'  the  old  mare  a  bidding.'  — '  My  son  shall  take  her 
home  for  you,  doctor,'  said  my  father.  — '  Na,  na,'  said  the  doctor, 
'  the  callan  's  waary  o'  his  day's  wark,  an'  auld  Dobbin  kens  the 
shart  way  weel  enough.'  So  saying,  he  threw  the  bridle  over  her 
neck,  and,  slapping  her  on  the  back, '  Gang  hame,  beastie,'  said  he  ; 
and  away  she  went,  like  a  well-trained  trooper's  horse  without  its 
rider.     '  She  "s  cannie,    siid  the  doctox ;  '  she  '11  be  at  her  fother 
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right  soon  ;  an'  she  *11  wait  for  'em  at  the  dooi  to  take  off  the  ba^s 
first.  If  she  should  rowl,  or  rampauge  it,  there  "d  be  meikle  bad 
wark  amang  the  potions  and  the  plasters,  to  be  sure.  —  Weel,' 
resumed  the  doctor,  as  he  took  his  seat  in  the  arm-chair,  which  I 
had  placed  for  him  r.ear  the  window,  '  weel,  Georgy  JMorgan  will 
be  ganging  fro'  ye  soon ;  he  's  to  larn  the  humanities  at  the  univar- 
sity.'  — '  How  you  talk  !'  said  my  mother,  suspending  her  opera- 
tions. My  sister  Margaret,  who  had  just  taken  a  hot  iron  from  the 
(irs,  set  it  down,  almost  involuntarily,  upon  her  best  collar,  wiiich 
she  was  preparing  to  iron,  and  stared  at  the  doctor  in  utter  astonish- 
ment. '  Hout,  Margery,'  cried  Dr.  MThail,  '  where  's  the  bogle 
that  frights  ye,  hiney  ?  I  'm  only  telling  ye,  that  Georgy  Morgan  's 
to  gang  away  to  larn  the  humanities,  and  yti  're  as  clane  bewildered 
as  though  I  toult  ye  that  he  was  a  ghaist.  Look  there  now,  your 
hot  iron  has  barnt  clane  through  your  napery.'  — '  Doctor,'  said  I, 
while  Margaret  was  recovering  from  her  confusion,  '  is  George  really 
going  to  college  '''  — '  It 's  a'  settled,'  said  the  doctor,  '  an'  ye  may 
live  to  see  him  git  a  thump,  afoor  he  dies,  at  the  pvipit  o'  Parson 
Scroggs,  if  ony  o'  it  is  left,  whin  the  auld  minister  comes  to  rist  fro' 
his  labors.' 

"  The  intelligence,  communicated  by  Dr.  M'Phail,  certainly 
produced  a  solemnizing,  perhaps  a  depressing  effect  upon  our 
little  circle  ;  though  it  might  have  been  somewhat  perplexing  for 
some  of  us  to  analyze  those  feelings,  which  that  intelligence  pro- 
duced. I  felt  that  we  were  already  separated  —  that  I  had  already 
lost  the  companion  of  my  childhood,  the  friend  of  my  youth.  It 
appeared  to  me,  that,  while  my  own  humble  lot  was  fixed  forever, 
his  was  a  career,  whose  limit  must  depend  upon  his  talent  and  appli- 
cation ;  and  that  he  was  to  enter  upon  a  path,  whither  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  follow.  —  'Well,'  said  my  mother,  'George  Mor- 
gan will  be  a  great  man,  one  of  these  days,  I  suppose,  and  hold  his 
head  above  us  all,  and  forget  his  old  friends,  as  like  as  not.'  — '  He 
is  a  worthy  young  man,'  said  my  father.  —  '  A  bonny  chiel,'  said 
the  doctor,  '  an'  he  '11  na  forget  ane  that  it 's  warth  his  while 
to  remember.  Georgy  Morgan  's  not  the  callan  to  gi'  never  a 
thought  to  auld  lang  syne ;  is  he  sic  a  loon  as  that,  Margery  Eger- 
ton?' — This  direct  and  energetic  appeal  from  the  good  old  doctor 
was  too  much  for  poor  Margaret ;  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  rushed  out  of  the  apartment.  '  Weel,  weel,'  said  the  doctor, 
after  she  had  gone,  '  if  Georgy  Morgan  were  to  see  the  puir  thirg 
fin  away  at  the  very  sound  o'  his  name,  I  faar  't  would  be  like  to 
take  away  his  relish  for  the  humanities;  but  come,  gude  wife,  let 
us  taste  •)'  the  trout  and  the  bannocks;  are  they  meikle  plenty  in 
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the  bumie,  Wil  ie  Egertonl'  turning  to  me.  1  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  told  him  that  I  had  left  a  dozen  of  the  best  at  his 
lodging-house.  *  Ah,  Willie,'  said  he,  '  ye  was  a  bonny  chiel 
yoursel,  though  Georgy  was  ever  the  mair  patient  listener  o'  the 
twa.  Don't  ye  remember,  whin  I  was  repeating  poor  Bobby 
Burns's  Twa  Dogs  t'  ye  baith,  how,  in  the  most  interesting  part  o' 
it,  ye  ran  oft' like  mad  after  a  moudiwort  that  crapt  out  o'  the  wa', 
ey,  Willie?  Weel,  it's  hard  to  part  ye  twa  lads.  Frind  Eger- 
ton,'  continued  the  doctor,  addressing  my  father,  '  Willie  's  na  the 
stoutest,  naather;  why  na  lit  'em  gang  thegither,  ey,  mon?'  — '  O 
doctor,'  said  my  father,  '  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Morgan,  is  a  great  deal 
better  off  than  I  am,  and  George  is  an  only  child.'  — '  The  charge 
will  na  be  sa  meikle  more,'  said  the  doctor.  —  '1  have  not  the 
wherewithal,'  replied  my  father,  '  to  send  my  sop  to  college.  Dr. 
M'Phail  ;  it 's  entirely  out  of  the  question.     I  ha^  ?  other  chivlren 

to  support,  and '  'Weel,  weel,'  cried  the  'loctor,  'we  say 

in  the  auld  country,  it  matters  na  whether  a  thin^  r^st  a  pund  star- 
ling or  a  bawbee,  if  a  mon  has  na  got  the  bawbee  Willie,'  con.tin- 
ued  the  doctor,  '  would  ye  like  to  gang,  ey,  chiel  '  —  I  replied  *hat 
I  did  not  like  to  burden  my  father,  and  that  I  was  »*are  my  ser»'ces 
were  necessary  upon  the  farm.  — '  I  am  afraid  tkie  trout  are  not 
cooked  to  your  liking,  doctor,'  said  my  mother.  —  '  Troth,  an'  ^hey 
are,  goody  Egerton,'  replied  the  doctor,  who,  fc?»  a  brief  &i*ace, 
seemed  to  be  playing  idly  with  his  knife  and  fork :  '  but  I  was,  just 
then,  sitting  under  the  roof  o'  my  ain  bien  hot..^^  upon  Tweed's 
side.  I  'm  there  in  a  twinkling.  But  all  that  I  ioved  are  under  the 
sod  ;  there  's  na  kith  nor  kin  o'  mine  in  all  Scotiaod  now.  And  so 
ye  '11  na  send  Willie  to  larn  the  humanities,  ey,  ind^f^hbor  Egerton?' 
— '  If  I  could  see  my  way  clear  in  the  matter,  replied  my  father, 
*  I  should  have  no  objection  ;  but  as  it  is,  it  se^oxs  entirely  out  of 
the  question.'  — '  Weel,  now,'  said  the  doctor,  '  ift  sic  a  matter  can 
ye  na  club  the  siller  amang  yourselves?  It  '11  b«  na  sma'  thing  for 
Willie,  ye  ken,  and  he  's  your  only  son,  neighbor  Egerton.'  —  '  If 
George  Morgan  is  to  go,'  said  my  mother,  '  I  se«  not  why  our  Wil 
liam  might  not  make  as  good  a  figure  as  he  or  ai»\r  other  lad,  I  don' 
care  who  he  is.  Sukey  Morgan  will  hold  her  head  high  enough 
I  guess,  if  a  son  of  hers  ever  gets  to  college.*  —  'The  question 
^vife,'  said  my  father,  '  is  not  what  sort  of  a  figure  William  wouk' 
make,  nor  how  high  Sukey  Morgan  will  hold  lier  head  if  Georgt 
should  go  to  college,  but  how  we  can  find  the  means  of  supporting 
William  at  the  university.  I  owe  almost  nothing  beside  the  ol6 
mortgage,  and  that  is  well  nigh  paid  off.  It  has  been  iny  hope,  and 
the  end  of  all  my  labor  and  saving,  for  many  yeara.  *o  clear  the 
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sslate,  and  leave  it  ui  encumbered  to  my  wife  and  children  when  1 

die.     The  thought  of  increasing  my  debt  is '  —  '0,  father,' 

said  I,  '  don't  think  of  it ;  I  don't  care  a  fig  about  going  to  college.* 
— '  Don't  tell  a  lee,  Willie,'  said  the  old  doctor,  with  a  knowing 
look  ;  '  are  ye  na  the  very  chiel  yoursel  that  tould  auk  Master 
Moody  ye  'd  be  mair  than  willing  to  gie  ane  o'  your  twa  een  an'  ye 
could  be  permitted  to  study  with  the  tither,  foor  years  in  the  univar- 
sity  V  — '  Dr.  M'Phail,'  said  my  sister  Margaret,  who  had  returned 
to  the  apartment,  and  taken  her  seat  quietly  at  the  tea-table,  '  how 
much  would  it  cost?  Would  it  cost  more  than  a  hundred  dollars?' 
— '  A  hunder  dollars  ! '  cried  the  doctor,  lifting  up  his  hands  ;  '  hout, 
lassie,  to  be  sure,  and  an  unco  parcel  o'  the  siller  beside.  But  I 
ken  what  ye  maan  weel  enough.  It 's  the  hunder  dollars  ye  're 
thinking  o'  that  were  lift  to  ye,  by  the  v/ill  of  your  auld  aunt  Hepsy 
Harraden,  and  it  saams  ye  're  willing  to  gie  the  whole  hunder  away 
for  Willie  to  be  educated  at  the  univarsity.'  — '  I  am,  indeed,  doc- 
tor,' said  Margaret,  while  the  tear  glistened  in  her  eye. — '  Hout, 
tout,  bonnie  lassie,'  cried  the  doctor,  '  na  a  dollar  o'  it  shall  iver 
gang  that  gait,  whiles  Sawney  M'Phail  Is  the  executor  o'  auld  Hepsj' 
Harraden 's  last  will  and  testament.  But  supposing  I  choose  to 
take  the  cost  and  charge  o'  Willie's  laming  upon  my  ain  self,  who 
has  a  better  right?  I  halp"d  him,  the  wee  bairn  that  he  was,  into 
this  warld  o'  care,  and  he  's  iver  been  a  guid  chiel,  bating  a  leetle 
inattention,  whin  I  'm  repeating  a  Scotch  ballad  or  sic  like.  Now 
ye  ken,  as  I  toult  ye,  that  I  've  naather  kith  nor  kin  ;  and  so,  neigh- 
bor Egerton,  if  ye  '11  na  stand  i'  the  way,  I  '11  pay  the  scot,  and  ilka 
bawbee  for  Willie's  laming  the  humanities  shall  come  out  my  ain 
pocket,  mon  ;  so  make  yourself  aisy.'  —  'God  reward  you,  doctor,' 
said  my  father,  with  a  faltering  voice  ;  '  I  fear  I  never  shall  be  able 
to  do  so,  myself.'  —  'Dear  doctor,'  cried  my  mother,  as  her  eyes 
were  filling  with  grateful  tears, '  you  have  eaten  nothing  ;  do  let  me 
put  a  hot  trout  upon  your  plate  ;'  at  the  same  moment,  in  her  con- 
fusion, transferring  one  from  the  spider  to  her  own  instead  of  the 
doctor's.  Poor  Margaret  was  thoroughly  intoxicated  with  delight. 
—  'Dr.  M'Phail!'  she  cried,  as  she  sprang  from  her  chair,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  around  the  old  man's  neck,  almost  smothered 
him  with  kisses  and  tears.  The  kind-hearted  old  gentleman  was 
himself  overcome  by  these  simple  testimo  lies  of  grateful  respect.  — 
*  1  maun  be  ganging,'  said  he,  as  he  wiped  the  tear  from  his  eye  ; 
'  I  maun  be  ganging.  I  did  na  ken  I  was  sic  an  auld  fool  as  I  am.' 
He  disengaged  himself  from  Margaret's  affectionate  embrace,  and, 
giving  my  parents  a  hearty  shake  by  the  hand,  he  took  his  leave. 
The  tumult  of  happiness  in  my  own  bosom  ]  can  no  more  now 
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describe,  than  I  could  then  control  it.  The  highest  object  of  my 
ambition  appeared  to  be  already  within  my  grasp.  I  had  carefully 
forborne  In  give  my  father  pain,  by  expressing  a  wish,  which  I  knew 
he  had  i  it  the  power  to  gratify  ;  yet  among  the  most  attractive 
of  all  tluse  gay  imaginings,  those  castles,  which  I  certainly  sup- 
posed were  castles  in  the  air,  was  the  vision  of  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. I  was  utterly  unable  to  make  the  good  doctor  the  slightest 
acknowledgment.  I  slunk  out  of  the  room,  and,  after  his  depart- 
ure, ran  across  a  wood-lot  to  intercept  him,  in  a  solitary  part  of  the 
road,  which  I  knew  he  would  take  on  his  way  homeward.  I  ovei- 
touk  him  precisely  as  I  had  expected  ;  but,  when  I  had  leapt  over 
the  wall,  and  seized  him  by  the  hand,  I  could  not  utter  an  intelligi- 
ble sentence.  '  Doctor,'  said  I,  — '  Dr.  M'Phail,  you  don't  know 
'  — 'Yes,  I  do,  Willie,'  said  he,  comprehending  my  embar- 
rassment, '  I  ken  it  a'.  Gang  hame,  chiel,  gang  hame,  and  tell 
your  father,  that  the  sooner  ye  're  with  Master  Moody,  the  sooner 
ye  '11  be  ganging  to  the  univarsity.' 

"  The  detail  .of  our  preparatory  course  is  of  little  importance. 
Dr.  M'Phail  made  the  necessary  arrangements;  my  father  soon 
employed  a  hired  man  to  supply  my  place  upon  the  farm  ;  and 
George  Morgan  and  myself  exchanged  our  rustic  occupation  for  the 
pursuits  of  literature,  under  the  direction  of  Master  Moody ;  and,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  time,  were  prepared  for  the  university. 

"  Chemical  results  from  certain  combinations  are  not  more  surely 
anticipated,  than  the  advantages  of  a  liberal,  as  we  commonly 
express  it,  meaning  a  collegiate,  education.  To  say  nothing  of  that 
difference  in  the  result,  which  must  necessarily  depend  upon  differ- 
ence of  intellectual  vigor  and  application,  there  is  manifestly  a 
superior  ability  in  some  to  pass  on  securely,  amidst  those  numerous 
temptations,  which  are  spread  abroad  in  the  purlieus  of  every 
university.  When  we  contemplate  the  striking  deficiency  of  moral 
training  in  some,  whose  good  moral  character  is  duly  certified  at  the 
time  of  their  admission,  and  the  extreme,  constitutional  volatility  of 
others,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition,  that  there 
are,  in  certain  individuals,  peculiar  aptitudes  for  destruction.  It 
may  follow  from  these  considerations,  that  there  are  some,  whose 
temperament  is  so  poorly  calculated  for  all  the  chances  and  changes 
of  a  college  life,  that  the  difficulties,  attendant  upon  some  other 
system  of  education,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  outweighed,  by  the 
manifest  perils  of  an  experiment  at  the  university. 

"  George  Morgan  had  been  reared  by  his  parents,  with  a  strict 
regard  for  moral  and  religious  principle.  He  had  always  been 
remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  his  disposition  ;  his  habits,  previously 
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•o  his  admission  to  the  university,  had  been  correct  and  even  exem- 
plary. But  the  excitement,  the  novelty,  the  temptations  of  a  college 
life  were  too  much  for  him.  It  would  be  unnecessary  —  to  me  it 
would  be  a  most  painful  task  —  to  give  you  a  minute  history  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  my  ui  happy  friend.  He  commenced  his  unfor- 
tunate career  in  social  drinking,  and  in  those  college  clubs,  which 
have  proved  the  primary  schools,  where  mq|iy  have  acquired  their 
first  lessons  of  intemperance.  At  the  closei^f  his  junior  year,  he 
was  withdrawn  from  the  university  by  his  unhappy  parents,  on 
atcount  of  his  notoriously  intemperate  habits.  My  own  unwearied 
solicitation,  the  constant  appeals  of  his  parents,  and  of  good  old 
Dr.  M'Phail,  the  admonitions  of  those  among  the  college  govern- 
ment, who  took  a  special  interest  in  his  welfare,  were  unavailing. 
His  separation  from  the  university  appeared  not  to  be  attended  with 
those  beneficial  effects,  which  had  been  anticipated  by  his  parents 
and  friends.  The  virus,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  seemed 
to  have  mingled  with  his  blood.  The  fact  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed. College  wine,  which  had  unquestionably  been  the  great 
fimi  cause  of  his  ruin,  speedily  gave  place  to  village  rum  —  George 
Morgan  was  a  drunkard !  His  father  bore  up  under  this  terrible 
aiiliction,  with  a  measure  of  fortitude,  entirely  unexpected  bv  his 
friends  ;  but  his  poor  mother  was  completely  overthrown.  When- 
ever my  parents  attempted  to  offer  her  any  species  of  consolation, 
'Ah,  neighbor  Egerton,'  she  would  say,  'if  it  had  been  your 
William,  you  could  have  borne  it  better,  for  you  would  not  have 
been  entirely  bereaved ;  you  could  have  turned  for  comfort  and 
support  to  your  other  children  ;  but  it  is  a  grievous  thing,'  she  would 
say,  while  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  '  it  is  a  grievous  thing  to 
be  the  thankless  mother  of  an  only  child ! ' 

"There  was  one,  upon  whose  gentle  spirit  this  misery  fell  like 
the  blasting  mildew  upon  the  tender  leaf.  The  attachment,  between 
George  Morgan  and  my  sister  Margaret,  was  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety  over  the  village.  It  had  grown  with  their  growth  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength;  yet  there  had  never  been  any 
formal  understanding  upon  this  subject,  between  our  respective 
parents.  I  once  heard  Mr.  Morgan  say  to  my  father,  as  we  were 
returning  from  meeting,  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  pointing  at  the  same 
tijie  orer  his  shoulder  towards  George  and  Margaret,  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  our  little  group,  as  usual,  and  were 
lingering  far  behind  — '  If  my  boy  and  your  girl,'  said  he,  'keep 
on  as  they  have  done,  a  few  years  longer,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  they  finally  tied  themselves  and  our  two  estates  together.'  —  '  1  *11 
put  my  girl,'  said  my  father,  '  against  your  boy,  but  her  part  of  my 
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little  homestead  against  all  yours,  neighbor  Morgan,  would  scarcjely 

\yQ  fi^ir.'  — '  A  good  wife  never  made  a  poor  man  poorer,'  said  the 
other,  '  and  broad  acres  never  helped  any  man  to  bear  a  vixen's 
tongue  the  better.  It 's  a  fair  trade,  friend  Egerton  ;  Margaret 's  a 
good  girl ;  let  'em  settle  it  their  own  way.'  — '  I  "m  content,'  replied 
my  father ;  '  and  if  she  proves  as  good  a  wife  to  George,  as  she  has 
been  a  daughter  to  me,  the  bargain  may  be  a  fair  one  after  all.' 

"  The  subject  of  GSiborge  Morgan's  intemperance  was  so  exceed- 
ingly painful  to  my  sister,  that  w^e  seldom  alluded  to  it,  unless  when 
introduced  by  herself.  If  his  reformation  could  have  been  achieved, 
by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  this  poor  girl,  it  would  surely  have 
been  accomplished.  Her  extreme  solicitude  preyed  upon  her  spirits, 
and  her  health  began  visibly  to  decline.  George  still  occasionally 
visited  at  our  house,  and,  upon  these  occasions,  his  behavior  was 
such  as  to  encourage  our  hopes,  which  were  invariably  extinguished 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  by  the  tidings  of  some  new- 
indiscretion.  Dr.  M'Phail  earnestly  advised,  that  Margaret  should 
refuse  to  see  him,  except  in  the  presence  of  her  parents,  unless  he 
thoroughly  reformed ;  that  she  should  dismiss  him  formally  as  hei 
suitor,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  from  her  thoughts.  George  Morgan's 
mother  protested  with  great  earnestness  against  this  advice.  '  You 
will  drive  my  poor  child,'  said  she,  '  to  absolute  despair.  He 
believes  that  he  has  but  one  friend  upon  earth ;  and  if  he  is  to  he 
told  that  he  has  not  anything  to  hope  from  her  affection,  there  will 
remain  nothing  between  him  and  utter  destruction.  Save  my  poor 
boy,  Margaret ;  it  is  yourself  alone  that  can  do  this.  No  one  has 
such  an  influence  over  him.  He  loves  you  better  than  anything  in 
this  world.'  — '  Na,  na,  goody  Morgan,'  said  the  doctor;  *  he  has 
unco  mair  luve  for  his  cursed  buttle.'  — '  O,  Dr.  M'Phail,'  cried 
Mrs.  Morgan,  '  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  destroy  the  only  hope 
we  have  of  George's  reformation ;  it  is  the  only  life-boat  that  can 
save  my  unhappy  son.'  —  '  It 's  na  in  my  nature,  goody  Morgan,  to 
be  cruel,'  replied  the  doctor,  as  he  brushed  away  the  tear  which  this 
exhibition  of  maternal  anguish  had  brought  into  his  eye ;  '  and  as 
for  the  life-boat,  that 's  to  save  your  chiel,  goody  Morgan,  it 's  mair 
o'  a  puir  frail  thing  than  ye  Icen  for,  and  mair  likely  to  gang  down 
amang  the  troubled  waters,  than  to  gie  halp  to  anither.' 

"  My  parents  were  sufficiently  impressed  with  Dr.  M'Phail 's 
opinion,  and  urged  every  argument  in  its  favor.  For  several  days 
after  this  conversation,  my  sister  observed  an  unusual  silence,  and 
confined  herself  as  much  as  possible  to  her  private  apartment.  We 
had  become  extremely  anxious  for  the  result.  One  Sabbath  mom- 
'tUg,  when  we  had  prepared  to  go  to  meeting,  and  weie  sitting  ia 
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Bilence,  awaiting  the  sound  of  the  villag-e  bell  my  sister  came  down 
with  a  smile  upon  her  pale  features,  so  perfectly  sciene,  that  my 
mother  expressed  her  satislaction,  at  the  improvemert  in  her  appear- 
ance. '  My  dear  father  and  mother,'  said  Margaret,  after  a  short 
pause,  '  how  truly  I  love  you  both  !  —  how  I  shall  ever  bless  you 
for  bringing  me  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  !  — 
for  teaching  me  to  love  his  tabernacles !  —  for  clasping  my  infant 
hands  in  prayer !  It  is  thus  I  have  gathered  strength  upon  the 
present  occasion.  My  mind  is  now  at  ease.  The  services  of  the 
sanctuary  will  afford  me  additional  support  —  this  day,  George  will 
surely  abstain  from  his  habit  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  bid  him 
farewell.  — I  dare  not  tempt  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  by  wedding 
a  drunkard.'  She  then  requested  me  to  ask  George  to  meet  her 
for  a  few  moments,  that  evening,  at  the  willows.  These  willows 
skirted  the  river  road,  as  it  was  called,  for  the  length  of  half  a  mile, 
and  formed  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Morgan  farm.  The  inter 
view  was  brief,  but  undoubtedly  attended  with  great  suffering  to 
both  parties.  Apprehensive  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  sustain 
herself,  I  had  secretly  followed  her  steps,  and  stationed  myself  at  a 
convenient  distance.  George  was  first  at  this  well-known,  and  oft- 
frequented  place  of  meeting.  His  appearance  was  more  respectable 
than  usual.  He  had  evidently  paid  more  than  ordinary  attention  to 
his  attire,  and  was  not,  apparently,  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
When  Margaret  approached,  he  turned  hastily  to  meet  her,  with  an 
expression  of  great  satisfaction  upon  his  countenance ;  for  it  was  a 
long  time  since  she  had  consented  to  meet  him  at  the  willows,  and 
her  manners  towards  him,  for  many  months,  had  been  marked  with 
that  air  of  painful  solemnity,  which  his  conduct  would  be  so  likely 
to  produce.  '  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you  here  once  more,  dear  Mar- 
garet,' said  he,  extending  his  hand.  She  stood  before  him  like  a 
statue,  but  so  greatly  agitated,  that  I  could  plainly  perceive  the 
tremulation  of  her  whole  figure.  The  smile  of  satisfaction,  which 
lighted  up  his  features,  when  they  first  met,  had  speedily  vanished, 
and  given  place  to  an  expression  of  astonishment,  mingled  with 
dread  ;  for  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  with  a  recollection  of  her  previous 
intimations,  he  already  began  to  anticipate  the  object  of  her  sum- 
mons. '  Will  you  not  give  me  your  hand,  Margaret  1'  said  he,  once 
more  extending  his  own,  and  gazing  intently  upon  her  pale  and 
agitated  features.  —  'George,'  she  replied,  'I  have^ given  you  my 
whole  heart.  I  fondly  expected  to  have  given  you  my  hand,  at  the 
altar,  before  God  and  man,  and  to  have  walked  through  this  fair 
world  with  you,  for  my  best  earthly  friend.  I  would  have  given 
you,  George  Morgan,  all  that  a  poor  girl  has  to  give,  but  her  hopes 
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of  happiness,  in  a  better  world.  But  the  vision  is  past  —  I  have 
come  to  bid  you  tarewell.'  —  'Margaret,'  he  replied,  'you  have 
often  said,  that  you  would  never  break  your  word.  You  have 
promised  to  be  mine.'  —  'I  promised  to  be  the  wife  of  George 
Morgan,  whose  dear,  bright  eye  and  ruddy  cheek  I  well  remember  : 
when  I  made  that  promise,  could  he  suppose  I  would  ever  listen  to 
a  drunkard,  who  came,  in  his  name  and  stead,  to  claim  the  privileges 
of  a  lover  !  This  may  sound  harshly,  but  I  have  sought  the  path  of 
duty,  with  many  tears  and  many  prayers,  and  therein  will  I  walk.' 
I  had  not  given  my  poor  sister  credit  for  half  the  firmness  and 
energy,  which  she  exhibited  upon  the  present  occasion.  '  Marga- 
ret,' said  he,  after  a  short  pause,  '  I  think  I  comprehend  all  this  :  a 
woman's  fancy  is  liable  to  change;  and  I  have  lately  heard  of  a 
visitor  at  your  father's  house. '  — '  George  —  George,'  said  she,  with 
a  trembling  voice,  '  God  grant  you  may  reform  and  be  happy. 
This  is  a  cruel  speech,  George  Morgan  :  should  you  live  to  shed  a 
tear  upon  my  grave,  it  will  be  upon  the  grave  of  Margaret  Egerton. 
Farewell ;  my  peace  requires,  that  henceforth  I  should  study  to 
forget  you.  I  have  no  need  of  these  memorials  any  more.'  As  she 
uttered  these  words,  she  tendered  him  a  small  parcel,  which  he 
seemed  almost  involuntarily  to  receive  into  his  hand,  continuing 
silently  to  gaze  upon  her  retiring  steps,  with  an  expression  of  amaze- 
ment. When  she  had  passed  entirely  from  his  view,  he  sat  down 
upon  a  broad  stone,  by  the  road-side,  still  holding  the  package  in 
his  hand.  His  countenance  was  full  of  sadness.  Wounded  pride 
had  prompted  his  suggestion,  respecting  the  visitor  at  our  house. 
He  knew  Margaret  had  loved  him  with  a  perfectly  single-hearted 
devotion.  In  a  little  time,  he  began  to  open  the  package,  and  as 
he  drew  forth  a  volume  —  a  ring  —  his  letters  from  the  university 
—  and  other  tokens  of  his  affection  in  happier  days,  —  the  energies 
of  his  heart  —  and  a  warmer  beat  not  in  any  bosom  —  broke  forth  in 
a  perfect  tumult  of  anguish.  '  Merciful  God  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  has 
it  come  to  this ! '  The  tears  poured  down  his  cheeks  in  a  torrent, 
and  he  sobbed  aloud.  I  know  not  that  I  ever  felt  deeper  pity  for 
any  human  being.  After  he  had  continued  thus,  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  I  drew  nearer,  though  still  concealed  from  his  obser- 
vation. He  began  to  gather  up  and  replace  the  several  articles, 
cvhich  Margaret  had  returned  to  him.  '  A  drunkard  ! '  he  exclaimed  ; 
'  even  she  calls  me  a  drunkard !  Men  may  call  me  so ;  but  to  be 
proclaimed  a  drunkard  by  an  angel's  voice !  I  am  then  entirely 
forsaken.  Margaret  has  bid  me  farewell!  Merciful  God,  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  sive  me  from  myself!'  —  As  I  looked  upon 
the  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes  of  this  wretched  young  maja 
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Btreaming  with  tears,  I  could  no  longer  restrain  the  impulse  of  my 
soul,  and  cried  aloud,  '  Amen  and  amen  !' 

"  He  started  from  his  seat,  half  offended  by  this  sudden  interrup- 
tion. He  dashed  the  tears  from  his  eyes  ;  pride,  mortification, 
resentment,  were  already  at  work  within,  and  had  begun  to  mani- 
fest their  influence  upon  the  features  of  my  unhappy  friend.  — '  Mr. 
Egerton,'  said  he,  '  you  have  surprised  me  at  a  moment  of  unusual 
weakness.'  — '  Mr.  Egerton  !'  I  replied,  seizing  him  by  the  hand  — 
'George  —  George  Morgan,  my  friend  and  companion  from  the 
cradle,  let  there  be  no  formality  between  us,  I  beseech  you  :  do  not 
call  that  a  moment  of  weakness,  in  which  you  have  been  able  to 
eeek  for  comfort  and  support  where  alone  they  can  be  found.  O, 
George,  my  friend,  renew  those  supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
Repeat  them  from  day  to  day  —  from  hour  to  hour.  At  first,  they 
may  be  little  more  than  brief  ejaculations,  like  that,  which  I  just 
now  heard  you  utter.  Brief  as  they  are,  yet,  if  sincere,  God  will 
listen.  Ere  long  they  will  become  continued,  fervent,  habitual 
prayer,  which  a  merciful  God  will  surely  answer.  Dear  friend  oi 
my  youth,  shake  off  this  accursed  habit,  for  the  sake  of  your  friends.' 
— '  They  already  despise  me,'  he  replied.  '  Reform  then,'  said  I. 
'  for  your  own  sake.'  — '  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me,'  said  he. 
—  'Will  you  not  make  the  effort  for  the  sake  of  your  old  father?' 
— '  He  has  cast  me  from  him,  and  treats  me  harshly,'  he  replied.  — 
'  There  is  another,'  I  rejoined :  '  will  you  not  renounce  this  sin, 
which  so  easily  besets  you,  for  the  sake  of  my  unhappy  sister  1'  — 

*  She  despises  me,'  he  replied  ;  '  she  has  just  now  bid  me  farewell. 
It  is  not  worth  your  while  to  cast  your  thought  upon  me.  There  is 
not  a  person  upon  earth,  who  does  not  view  me  with  contempt.'  — 

*  Dear  George,'  said  I,  '  it  is  not  so.  Can  you  not  summon  to  your 
aid  the  best  faculties  of  your  nature  ?  Can  you  not  solemnly  resolve, 
by  God's  help,  to  relinquish  this  unnatural  gratification,  for  the  sake 
of  your  poor  mother?  Would  you  not  do  more  even  than  I  ask  to 
cast  that  sun-light  of  joy,  which  your  reformation  would  produce, 
upon  her  declining  years?'  —  'My  poor  mother!'  he  exclaimed, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  '  O,  William,  I  was  wrong  ;  there  is  one 
who  does  not  despise  me.  She  has  ever  loved  me  ;  and  when  my 
father  has  censured  her,  for  not  adopting  towards  me  a  course,  as 
harsh  as  his  own,  her  constant  reply  has  been,  *'  He  is  my  child ; 
he  is  my  only  child."  — O,  my  poor  mother  !'  he  again  exclaimed, 

*  how  much  anguish  I  have  caused  her  !'  —  'How  much  happiness 
it  is  in  your  power  to  bestow  !'  I  rejoined,  grasping  his  hand.  We 
sat  for  a  few  moments  in  silence  ;  and  while  I  uttered  a  silent  and 
earnest  prayer  to  God  on  his  behalf,  he  bowed  down  his  head  like  a 
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bulrush,  and  the  tears  begai  to  flow.  I  improved  the  occasion  to 
the  very  best  of  my  abihty.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  God  crowned  my 
labors  with  the  most  perfect  success.  That  Sal)bath  eveninjr,  a 
temperance  lecture  was  delivered  in  our  village,  and  among^  those, 
whose  names  were  enrolled  with  the  members  of  the  society,  w;is 
Georf^e  Morgan. 

"  No  tongue  can  faithfully  describe  the  happiness,  which  these 
tidings  diffused  in  our  two  cottages.  I  must  leave  this  matter  to 
the  hearer's  imagination,  which  I  may  do  the  more  confidently,  if 
he  happen  to  have  been,  at  some  period  of  his  existence,  an  intem- 
perate man,  and,  by  his  reformation,  to  have  wiped  the  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  a  broken-hearted  mother. 

"  The  Temperance  Society  in  our  village  was,  like  all  others  in 
existence  at  that  time,  based  upon  the  principle  of  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirit.  The  philosophy  of  temperance  was,  at  that  time, 
imperfectly  understood,  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  However 
obvious  the  fact,  that  the  same  means,  which  so  notoriously  pro- 
duced personal,  domestic,  and  national  drunkenness  of  old,  will 
produce  the  same  effect,  at  the  present  day,  this  consideration 
seemed,  until  of  late,  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 

*'  Eighteen  months  had  passed  away,  since  George  Morgan  be- 
came a  member  of  the  society  ;  and,  during  this  period,  his  deport- 
ment had  given  entire  satisfaction  to  his  friends.  He  had  resumed 
the  lighter  labors  of  the  farm,  and  entirely  gathered  up  his  fallen 
respectability.  He  had  long  renewed  his  visits  at  our  house.  My 
sister  Margaret  had  received  him  into  favor,  and  it  was  finally  settled 
that  they  were  to  be  married. 

"  Their  wedding-day  came  at  last.  The  friends  and  connections 
of  our  families  were  invited  of  course.  Old  Dr.  M'Phail  was  as 
merry  as  a  grig,  saving  that,  now  and  then,  scmething  would  be 
sure  to  remind  him  of  the  '  banks  and  braes,'  and  almost  force  the 
tear  into  his  eye.  Parson  Scroggs  performed  the  marriage  ser\ic'*. 
AftOa  the  ceremony  was  over,  wine  was  handed  to  the  company. 
When  it  was  ofl'ered  to  George  Morgan,  he  refused  it.  *  Why, 
Georgy,  mon,  na  take  a  glass  at  your  ain  wedding?'  said  the  doc- 
tor. — '  I  've  drank  nothing  stronger  than  water,  doctor,  for  nearly 
two  years,'  he  replied,  '  and  I  guess  I  better  not.'  — '  Weel,  weel,' 
said  the  doctor,  '  may  be  the  chiel  's  unco  right,  though  a  glass  at 
his  ain  wedding  would  na  be  sic  a  bad  thing,  to  be  sure.'  — '  Why, 
George,'  cried  my  sister,  who  was  in  remarkably  fine  spirits,  '  not 
take  a  glass  of  wine  with  your  bride  !'  — '  There  's  high  authority 
for  wine  at  a  wedding,'  said  Parson  Scroggs,  as  he  drank  off  his 
glass.  — '  Come,  fie,  George,'  said  my  sister,  '  take  a  glass  of  wine 
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on  your  wedding:-day,  or  the  folks  will  thii.k  strang-e  of  it.'  —  'Well, 
Mariraret,'  said  he,  '  if  you  will  have  it  so.'  Accordingly  he  took 
his  glass.  It  may  seem  unaccountable  to  some  of  you,  but  his  fate 
was  sealed.  From  that  moment  he  became  a  drunkard.  That  fatal 
glass  reproduced  his  relish  for  strong  drink,  and  plunged  my  poor 
sis:*er  into  unutterable  misery ;  for  she  cannot  to  this  hour  be  per- 
suaded that  she  was  not  the  positive  cause  of  his  second  fall. 

"  After  the  first  glass,  he  took  another  and  another,  insisting,  at 
last,  upon  drinking  with  every  member  of  the  company.  He  became 
thoroughly  intoxicated.  When  reproved  by  Parson  Scroggs  for  his 
intemperance,  '  Bless  your  soul,  parson,'  said  he,  '  there  's  high 
authority  for  wine  at  a  wedding!'  From  this  moment  his  habits 
became  worse  than  ever.  When  rebuked,  he  would  often  say, 
'  You  should  not  have  given  a  wild  beast,  whom  you  had  tamed,  a 
fresh  taste  of  blood.' 

"  Poor  George  Morgan  is  no  more.  He  has  been  dead  now  more 
than  two  years.  My  sister's  health  is  shattered,  and  her  mind  is 
affected,  by  this  domestic  calamity.  So  much  for  wine  at  a  wed- 
ding. Whenever  I  see  it  introduced,  or  hear  it  proposed,  upon  such 
occasions,  I  very  naturally  think  of  my  sister  Margaret's  bridal." 

Mr.  Egerton  concluded  his  narrative.  We  were  all  solemnized 
by  the  simple  recital.  I  looked  to  see  what  effect  it  had  produced 
upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ninny :  his  head  was  resting  on  his  arm, 
which  was  upon  the  tafferel  of  the  steamboat  —  he  was  fast  asleep. 

As  we  separated,  the  Kentuckian  was  earnestly  employed  in 
persuading  Mr.  Egerton  to  go  to  Boon's  Lick  and  relate  the  stcit 
ii  Margaret's  bridal  to  Parson  Roundy. 
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Th«  theory  is  quite  fascinating,  that  drunkenness  maj;  be  removed  from  the  earth,  b;  the  oper*. 
lion  of  drunkards  themselves ;  and,  while  contemplating  this  plausible  projit,  we  are  forcibly 
ferainded  of  Professor  Babbidge's  machine  for  the  calculation  of  astronomical  and  nautical  prob- 
:  leme,  which  prints  off  its  own  work  and  corrects  its  own  errors.  If  drunkards,  reformed,  can  b« 
'  moved  to  persuade  and  reclaim  their  miserable  fellows,  aa  the  tamed  elephants  of  India  are  em- 
ployed to  catch  the  wild  ones,  this  is  clearly  a  good  thing.  The  drunkard  is  excited,  and  aroused, 
and  reformed  :  he  testifies  his  gratitude,  by  seizing  a  drowning  brother  by  the  locks,  and  drawing 
him  from  the  gulf.  Another  and  another  are  restored,  —  children  to  their  parents,  husbands  to  theif 
wives.  Gaining  numerical  strength,  these  reclaimed  inebriates  band  together  in  societies;  and, 
with  -.he  eyes  of  Argus  and  the  hands  of  Briareus,  they  search  out  these  lost  and  scattered  sheep, 
and  fold  them  in  places  of  apparent  security,  which  may  be  likened  to  great  moral  finding-houses, 
where,  after  years  of  profligacy  and  abandonment,  neglected  wives  may  seek  their  husbands,  and 
orphans  may  find  their  fathers.  That  arm,  enervated' by  intemperance  and  sloth,  is  nerved  once 
more,  by  temperance  and  the  Invigorating  labors  of  the  field  or  the  workshop.  If  this  were  the  end 
of  it, —  if  this  were  the  whole  story,  —  how  graceful,  how  celestial  it  would  be  I 
But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture  :  upon  this  it  is  highly  important  for  the  Christian,  the 

Eatriot,  the  lover  of  order  and  of  law,  not  less  than  for  the  ftiend  of  temperance,  steadily  to  fix 
is  eye. 

Aniong  the  prevailing  follies  is  the  idea  of  the  omnipotence  of  moral  suasion  —  its  all-sufficiency 
for  carrying  forward  this  work  of  reform.  The  difficulty  seems  to  arise  from  a  total  disregard  of  that 
broad  distinction,  which  exists  between  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor — between  the  poor,  pi'.ia 
ble  tippler,  and  his  cold-blooded  and  inflexible  destroyer.  It  would  seem,  to  many,  rather  oppress- 
ive, to  make  penal  statutes  for  the  punishment  of  individuals,  who  improvidently  throw  ihemselveg 
in  the  way  of  those,  whose  profession  it  is  to  take  their  money,  and  possibly  their  lives  ;  is  it  there- 
fore just,  that  no  laws  should  exist  for  the  punishment  of  robbers  and  assassins?  The  absurdity  of 
this  notion  is  equally  monstrous  and  palpable.  Vanitv  is,  very  likely,  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Thi» 
new  school  of  reformers  professes  to  have  found  a  golden  road,  unknown  before.  Availing  of  this 
false  position,  the  rum-sellers  here  proposed  a  junction  of  their  energies  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
wolves  and  the  sheep  should  walk  lovingly  together,  with  moral  auasion  for  their  common  phylac- 
tery, and  olitain  from  the  legislature  a  repeal  of  all  laws  forbidding  the  traffic.  Some  judicious 
friends  pointed  out  the  fangs  of  these  tender-hearted  associates,  and  the  wolves  were  baulked  of  their 
prev. 

If  the  cause  of  temperance  be  worth  preserving,  pure  and  undefiled,  it  is  quite  time  for  its  old 
and  faithful  friends  to  reflect  upon  their  obligations,  and  come  to  the  rescue  ;  not  in  any  spirit  of 
opposition  or  hostility,  but  with  the  talents,  experience,  and  weight  of  character,  the  influence  of 
which  i«,  at  this  moment,  so  essentially  required  as  a  regulating  power. 


PART   FIRST. 


' '  Halloa  !  —  I  say  —  Squire  —  Squire  Periwig  —  halloa !  — 
back  your  topsatl,  will  ye,  till  a  body  can  get  alongside."  —  Upon 
this  salutation,  a  little  old  man,  in  a  gray  coat,  with  large  patte-pan 
buttons,  leather  breeches,  and  a  cocked  hat,  supposed  to  be  the  last 
in  this  ancient  commonwealth,  stopped  short  in  his  progress  over 
Tattertown  common.  Wheeling  about,  and  resting  both  hands  upon 
the  top  of  his  hickory  staff,  he  awaited  the  approach  of  Captain 
Tarbox,  who  came  down  upon  him  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  an  hour 

Few  things,  within  the  whole  compass  of  comparable  matters, 
could  be  more  dissimilar  in  their  personal  appearance  than  the  cap- 
tain and  the  squire.     The  former  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of 
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an  uncommonly  robust  exterior,  witli  a  countenance  full  of  ion  hom- 
mie,  and  a  temperament  as  zealous  and  straight-forward  as  a  north- 
wester. The  ocean  wave  had  been  the  home  of  his  adoption  ever 
since  he  literally  broke  loose  from  school,  and  ran  away  from  old 
master  Bircher,  preferring  salt  beef  at  sea  to  syntax  on  shore. 
Having  been  a  shrewd,  successful  navigator,  he  returned  at  last  to 
his  native  village  ;  and,  with  leisure  and  inclination  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic, he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
townsmen,  and  had  been  inducted  into  some  of  the  most  important 
offices,  in  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Tattertown. 

Squire  Periwig  was  a  man  of  some  seventy  winters.  He  haf 
seen  very  little  of  that  portion  of  the  universe,  which  lay  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Tattertown.  His  last  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  New 
England  occurred  about  twelve  months  after  the  evacuation  by  the 
British  troops,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  occasionally 
listened,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  amazement  and  incredulity, 
to  the  narratives  of  those,  who  professed  to  have  travelled  in  steam- 
boats and  upon  railways,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  In 
truth,  Tattertown  was  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  w^orld,  not  so 
effectually  by  its  tall  hills,  which  encompassed  it  on  every  side,  as  by 
its  distance  from  the  metropohs,  and  its  deficiency  in  those  objects  ot 
commercial  interest,  which  attract  the  speculator  from  afar.  Squire 
Periwig's  views  of  men  and  things  were  not  remarkably  enlargea 
His  features  exhibited  that  puckerative  and  dried-apple  expression, 
which  is  more  peculiar  to  mummies  than  to  men,  and  is  perhap.s 
more  common  in  Italian  catacombs  than  in  the  ordinary  walks  ot 
life.  He  fancied  himself  to  have  a  gift  for  public  speaking.  He 
was  not  particularly  happy  on  such  occasions,  especially  on  account 
of  a  tortuous  or  vermicular  motion  of  his  lips.  This  was  so  pecul- 
iar, that  young  Rabbit,  a  journeyman  carpenter  in  the  village,  im- 
pertinently remarked  that  Squire  Periwig  threw  out  his  words  just 
as  his  centre-bit  threw  out  chips. 

Both  these  worthy  men  were  highly  esteemed  by  their  fellow 
townsmen  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  captain's  popularity,  he  was 
not  always  certain  of  carrying  his  measures,  when  the  squire  put 
forth  the  very  best  of  his  energies  in  opposition.  They  continued, 
nevertheless,  on  excellent  terms.  A  short-lived  coolness  was  exhib- 
ited between  them,  when  the  captain  presented  the  town  with  a  full- 
length  figure  of  Diana,  being  the  figure-head  of  his  old  ship,  with  a 
request  that  it  might  be  placed  beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  meeting 
house.  Squire  Periwig  opposed  the  proposition  in  town-meeting 
Captain  Tarbox  rephed  in  a  speech  of  twenty  minutes'  length ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  precedents  which  he  referred  to,  iii 
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foreign  lands,  the  squire  said  it  was  a  lieathenish  practice ;  and 
Bellwether,  the  butcher,  said  he  'd  as  lieve  see  a  ram's  head  and 
horns  stuck  up  there  any  day.  The  captain  went  off  in  a  huff,  and 
the  town  passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  offering  to  put  it  up  in  the  school- 
house,  and  then  adjourned  to  receive  the  captain's  answer.  During 
the  succeeding  night,  the  figure  was  stolen  away,  and  probably 
buried,  for  nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  it ;  and  the  whole  affair, 
which  might  otherwise  have  set  the  inhabita^nts  by  the  ears,  was 
ere  long  forgotten. 

"Good  morning.  Captain  Tarbox,"  said  the  squire.  — "  A  fair 
wind  t'  ye,  squire,"  replied  the  captain  ;  "  I  hailed  ye  to  learn  what 
success  you  've  met  with  about  that  temperance  meeting."  —  "It  '11 
be  an  expensive  thing,  captain,  and  1  really  don't  know  where  the 
money  's  to  come  from,"  replied  the  squire.  "  We  "ve  made  three 
trials  already,  and  bad  luck  enough  we  've  had  on  't.  All  this  ere 
philanthropy  business  must  pay  its  own  way,  you  know.  Captain 
Tarbox  ;  folks  are  tolerably  ready  to  come  to  the  meetings,  but 
they  're  awful  afeard  o'  the  cost  on  'em.  The  first  time,  you  re- 
member how  it  was,  we  thought  there  was  no  need  o'  going  to  the 
expense  o'  lighting  the  meet'n'us ;  so  folks  fetched  their  own  can- 
dles and  lanterns  ;  and,  when  they  got  fairly  into  their  seats,  and 
had  looked  about  to  see  who  was  there,  they  begun  to  blow  'em 
out.  Some  folks,  that  was  more  delicate  than  the  rest,  said  the 
smell  on  't  was  oncredible.  Mr.  Wheezer,  the  young  lawyer 
that  addressed  us,  told  me  it  e'enabout  did  for  him ;  and  he 
coughed  so  bad,  that  we  did  n't  gii  more  than  one  word  in  five 
of  all  he  said.  Sartin  all  the  light  we  got  upon  the  subject  come 
from  the  speaker,  and  it  was  a  light  shining  in  a  pretty  dark  place, 
[  tell  ye. 

"  Next  time,  you  know,  we  voted  to  light  up  ;  and,  when  I  told 
'em  as  how  they  'd  have  trouble  about  paying  for  so  many  candles, 
our  minister  thought  my  notions  was  altogether  behind  the  times. 
He  told  me,  the  temperance  cause  was  more  popular  than  I  thought 
for,  and  that  we  might  safely  rely  upon  a  generous  public.  So  we 
lighted  up  ;  and  old  Mr.  Greedy,  the  grocer,  w^ho  looked  in,  a  minute 
or  so,  but  did  n't  stay  long,  said  it  really  brought  on  his  old  com- 
plaint, to  see  sich  atarnal  waste  o'  taller."  —  "  His  old  complaint!" 
cried  the  captain;  "his  old  complaint  against  temperance  meet- 
ings, you  mean."  —  "  No,  I  don't,"  replied  Squire  Periwig,  rather 
peevishly;  "you  are  a  leetle  too  apt  to  interrupt  a  body.  Captain 
Tarltox,  begging  o'  your  pardon  ;  I  mean  them  cramps,  for  which  he 
takes  hot  snakeroot.  Well,  we  had  an  excellent  discourse.  It  gin 
cidei  •  lift,  but  went  -ight  agin  sperrit.     Well,  when  the  Rev.  Mr 
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Moose  sot  down,  it  was  agreed  that  Squire  Tiger,  the  attorney,  and 
I  should  collect.  So  he  seized  his  hat  and  run  out  of  his  pew,  the 
minute  the  minister  had  gin  the  benediction.  Some  of  the  plaguy 
boys  had  hid  mine,  and  so,  as  I  saw  the  public  a  going,  I  e'en  took 
off  my  wig.  '  Stop  —  stop,  my  friends,'  cried  Mr.  Moose,  rising  in 
the  pulpit,  '  stop  for  the  collection  ;'  but  that  seemed  to  set  'em  a 
going  the  faster.  In  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  the  generous  public 
was  off  afore  we  could  go  round,  and,  jest  as  1  said,  we  had  to  make 
it  up  among  ourselves.  The  cost  o'  them  candles  was  tw«)  dollars 
and  eighty-seven  cents  and  a  half;  and  every  cent  we  collected  was 
one  dollar  and  thirty-two  cents,  and  three  potatoes,  which  an  im- 
pudent sarpant  dropped  into  my  wig.  I  'm  for  temperance,  Captain 
Tarbox,  in  all  things,  and  o'  course,  in  the  consumption  o'  valuable 
candles. 

"You  know  what  a  failure  'twas  the  third  time.  We  was  to 
have  a  gentleman  from  the  city.  Pertiklar  pains  was  took  to  fix  all 
right ;  we  writ  him  a  letter,  tellmg  him  we  was  poor ;  could  n't 
afford  to  pay  for  a  lecture ;  but  would  pay  his  expenses  out  and 
home,  by  the  cheapest  route  ;  begged  him  to  reply,  not  by  mail,  but 
by  Squire  Terrapin,  who  would  come  home  from  the  legislature  on 
Saturday,  and  save  the  postage.  So  he  writ,  and  agreed  to  "t. 
We  expected  he  'd  been  in  the  way  o'  seeing  things  done  smart,  so 
we  determined  to  light  up  handsome ;  and,  as  the  expense  would  be 
no  trifle,  Hopville  and  Pummicetown  clubbed  with  us.  I  writ  him 
word  to  come  direct  to  my  house;  and  I  wish'd  I  hadn't,  for  you 
never  see  such  a  silly  lot  o'  pies  and  custards  and  nobody  knows 
what,  as  my  wife  fixed  for  the  occasion.  My  darters  got  a  hint 
that  he  was  a  bachelor ;  and  if  they  'd  been  expecting  General  Wash- 
ington, they  would  n't  have  used  up  half  so  much  bergamot  and 
essence  o'  lemon.  Jerusha  had  been  down  to  the  city  and  passed 
a  week  with  her  aunt  Furnace,  whose  husband  keeps  the  Wild 
Boar  Tavern,  in  Puddle  Alley.  The  day  before  the  lecture,  I  saw 
her  up  in  the  rowen  loft,  a  working  away.  Says  I,  '  Jerush,  what 
are  you  at?'  —  'Nothing,  daddy,'  says  she. — ^^'You  be,'  says  I. 
So  I  goes  up  the  ladder,  and  she  was  a  stufling  lots  o'  rowen  into 
two  great  bags.  She  said  they  was  to  put  under  their  pillows.  So 
I  thought  no  more  on  't,  till  the  arternoon  o'  the  very  day,  when  in 
comes  Jerush  and  Peggy,  looking  hke  all  possessed.  — '  What  ye 
got  there?'  says  I.  —  'Nothing,  daddy,'  said  they.  —  'Nothing!' 
says  I.  '  I  never  saw  nothing  look  like  that ;'  so  I  lays  hold  on  "t,  as 
Jerush  tried  to  run  out  o'  the  room,  and,  'twixt  us  both,  away  it 
comes;  and,  sure  as  you  're  alive.  Captain  Tarbox,  that  are  identi 
eai  bag  o'  rowen  as  she  was  a  fixing  up  in  the  loft.     So  I  told  'em» 
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if  they  was  cold,  to  put  on  warm,  thick  petti.oats,  but  it  wen  was 
8farce,  and  I  would  n't  have  it  wasted  that  way  no  how;  and  I  made 
'em  carry  it  back,  every  mite  on  't.  When  Mrs.  Periwig  came  in, 
I  told  her  what  I  had  done ;  and  she  said  the  men  better  mind  their 
own  matters,  and  not  interfere  with  the  female  department.  She 
said  Jerusha  told  her  'twas  the  fashion,  and  there  was  not  a  vir- 
tuous woman  in  the  city  that  didn't  wear  one.  'Well,'  says  I, 
'  then  I  know  why  rowen  's  riz.'  The  words  were  scarce  spoken, 
afore  I  hear'd  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door.  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  if 
he  knocks  like  that,  the  pulpit  cushion,  which  has  jest  been  repaired, 
will  stand  no  chance  with  him  to-night ;'  for  I  hadn't  the  slightest 
doubt  but  it  was  the  lecturer,  who  had  arrived.  So  I  went  to  the 
caor  myself,  and  opened  it  very  formally ;  but,  instead  of  the  lec- 
turer, lo  and  behold,  it  was  nobody  but  Yat,  the  foreman  of  Purdy, 
the  brewer  of  Hopville.  He  said  Mr.  Purdy  sent  his  compliments, 
and  wished  me  to  know  that  the  friends  of  tem.perance,  in  their  vil- 
lage, had  learned  that  the  lecturer,  who  had  been  invited,  was  one  oi 
the  new  sort,  called  teetotallers,  and  that  he  went  right  agin  beer, 
and  ihat  they  had  decided  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Vat, 
v/ho  saw  I  was  very  much  disappointed,  said  he  was  dreadful  sorry 
it  happen'd  so,  but  he  made  up  all  sorts  of  crooked  faces  to  keep 
from  laughing,  and  it  was  evident  the  villain  was  almost  tickled  to 
death.  He  had  n't  been  gone  ten  minutes  afore  a  messenger  comes 
from  Pummicetown,  pretty  much  of  the  same  sort,  stating,  that  the 
people  there  were  in  a  real  uproar  ;  and  that  they  had  unanimously 
resolved  to  hear  nothing  agin  cider.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  tar  and  feathers,  but  finally  settled  down  upon  the  more 
humane  proposal  of  Bill  Merryweather,  —  a  droll  fellow  he  was, — 
to  catch  the  lecturer,  and  tie  him  in  an  empty  barrel,  and  fill  it  up 
R'ith  cider  as  high  as  his  nose,  and  compel  him  to  save  himself  from 
*eing  drowned,  by  drinking  it  down  to  the  level. 

''  Upon  hearing  this  I  felt  really  scared  for  the  poor  man,  and  sent 
iff  a  messenger  to  stop  him  on  the  way,  and  not  only  save  him  from 
-larm,  but  ourselves  from  unnecessary  expense.  I  tell  you.  Captain 
Tarbox,  it 's  not  the  easy  matter  you  suppose  to  get  up  a  temper- 
-incc  meeting." 

"  Well,  old  boy,"  cried  the  captain,  thrusting  both  hands  into  tho 
capacious  pockets  of  his  shaggy  pea  jacket,  "  spun  your  yarn  out, 
ey  ?"  —  "  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  at  present.  Captain  Tarbox," 
replied  the  squire,  rather  nettled,  apparently,  by  the  captain's 
familiar  style.  —  "Well,  then,"  he  rejoined,  "pipe  up  your  pa- 
tience, and  hear  what  I  've  got  to  say.  You  're  a  leetle  behind 
the  times.      Why  they  don't  do  the  thing  now  as  they  used  to. 
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The  old  fashion  used  to  be  this  :  they  began  with  a  prayer ;  then 
they  had  a  hymn;  then  followed  a  dignified  discourse,  a  regiij-ri 
three-decker ;  then  a  hymn  ;  and  the  minister  clapped  on  the  night- 
cap with  a  benediction.  That 's  the  way  they  us'd  to  fix  it.  That 's 
all  done  with.  'T  would  be  just  as  odd  to  have  such  old-fashioned, 
musty  proceedings  now-a-days,  as  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  in  a  ji?a, 
pulling  up  by  the  bushes.  So,  upon  the  stage,  they  used  to  have 
their  regular  tragedies  and  comedies.  That 's  all  gone  by.  They 
bring  on  their  wild  beasts,  and  trot  'em  over  the  stage,  now-a-dayf. 
I  never  saw  people  half  so  much  pleased  with  Hamlet,  or  Macbeth, 
or  Richard  the  Third,  as  with  the  simple  exhibition  ot  a  little,  uii- 
curried  jackass,  led  on  by  an  actor,  in  the  character  of  Gil  Bias, 
commencing  his  travels.  The  animal  was  a  little  refractory,  and. 
by  kicking  out  his  legs  and  braying,  he  call'd  forth  peals  of  applause; 
and,  when  the  actor  begged  the  audience  to  excuse  the  indiscre- 
tions of  the  young  performer,  as  it  was  his  first  appearance  on  any 
stage,  the  shouts  of  rapturous  acclamation  were  quite  equal  to  any- 
thing, ever  bestowed  on  Garrick  or  Talma.  A  jackass.  Squire 
Periwig,  yes  sir,  I  repeat  it,  a  jackass  is  just  what  is  wanted,  to 
make  a  temperance  meeting  go  off  like  a  Baltimore  clipper  from  her 
well  greased  ways."  —  "Why,  Captain  Tarbox,"  exclaimed  the 
Bquire,  "  are  you  in  your  sober  senses  !  Would  you  carry  a  real 
jackass  into  the  sanctuary?"  —  "  Squire,"  cried  the  captain,  *'  you 
don't  understand  the  thing  at  all.  It  is  so  odd,  so  unexpected,  rso 
entirely  contrary  to  the  plainest  rules  of  common  sense,  to  have  a 
real,  live  jackass  in  a  church,  that  thousands  would  come  for  tiie 
very  oddity  of  the  thing;  and  then,  friend  Periwig,  those,  as  Oliver 
Goldsmith  says,  who  came  to  laugh,  would  remain,  not  to  pray,  to 
be  sure,  but  for  a  more  worthy  purpose  than  to  contemplate  the 
jackass."  —  "Never,"  cried  the  squire,  emphatically,  with  botli 
hands  planting  his  hickory  upon  the  ground,  "  never  will  I  give  my 
consent  to  suffer  a  jackass  to  be  exhibited  in  our  meet'n'us."  — 
"Didn't  .suppose  you  would,"  said  the  captain;  "but  I've  no 
doubt,  for  all  that,  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say."  —  "Besides," 
rejoined  the  squire,  "  it  would  cost  no  less  for  candles."  —  "  Give 
yourself  no  uneasiness  about  the  candles,"  said  the  captain.  "  1 
will  put  you  at  ease  about  the  candles  presently.  The  way  they 
manage  these  matters  now  is  to  have  one  or  more  impressive 
addresses  from  grave  and  dignified  gentlemen,  and  then  a  comic 
song  or  too,  or  Something  funny,  in  the  way  of  mimickry  or  buf- 
foonery, between  ;  a  sort  of  facetious  interlude.  The  effect  of  this, 
as  you  see,  Squire  Periwig,  is  most  excellent ;  for,  however  impress- 
ive and  solemnizing  the  addresses  of  the  grave  speakers  may  be. 
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the  audience  is  speedily  relieved  from  all  such  unnecessary  solem- 
nity, by  this  happy  contrivance."  —  "Pray,  Captain  Tarbox,"  said 
the  squire,  "  if  we  must  have  a  temperance  address,  wouldn't  it  be 
the  cheapest  way  to  invite  our  minister,  Mr.  Moose?"  — "  Never 
do,"  said  the  captain,  wdth  great  confidence,  "  never  do,  sir  ;  Mr. 
Moose  is  a  good  temperance  man,  of  the  old  school ;  a  sound,  logical 
reason er;  has  a  great  deal  to  say  upon  the  subject;  and  his  appeals 
to  the  feelings  are  irresistible.  But  there  is  not  one  particle  of 
grimace  or  buffoonery  about  him.  You  w^ant  a  comical  fellow,  but 
the  best  man  for  you  is  a  real  funny  minister,  one,  wh»  is  so  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  temperance,  that  he  is  willing,  for  its  sake,  to  sacri- 
fice a  portion  of  his  clerical  dignity.  The  same  reason  which 
induces  the  people  to  flock  after  a  jackass,  exhibited  in  a  church,  or 
even  on  the  stage,  operates,  in  some  degree,  upon  those,  who  collect 
to  hear  a  clergyman  crack  temperance  jokes  in  a  pulpit."  — "  Well, 
captain,"  said  the  squire,  "you  seem  to  have  thought  more  upon 
this  subject  than  I  supposed  you  had,  and  I  should  be  quite  willing, 
for  one,  to  leave  the  matter  to  your  management,  if  you  could  satisfy 
me  that  we  —  that  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  —  to — "  —  "  Yes," 
cried  the  captain,  "I  understand  you,  —  that  you  should  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  too  much  for  the  candles.  Well,  that  shall  bo 
settled  ;  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  will  probably  cover  the  whole 
expenses.  Your  worthy  old  neighbor,  the  widow  Seely,  whose  son 
has  signed  the  total-abstinence  pledge,  and  reformed  entirely,  says 
she  will  pay  half  the  expense  most  cheerfully,  but  not  more  cheer- 
fully than  I  will  pay  the  other."  —  "  That 's  very  handsome.  Cap- 
tain Tarbox,"  said  the  squire  ;  "  and  whom  do  you  propose  to  have 
as  a  lecturer?"  —  "  The  Rev.  Mr.  Crackaway,  above  all  others,  if 
I  can  get  him,"  replied  the  captain.  —  "Isn't  he  one  o' them 
teetotallers.  Captain  Tarbox?"  —  "  To  be  sure,"  replied  the  captain. 
"  I  don't  want  a  fellow  to  caulk  half  my  ship,  and  leave  the  other 
open."  —  "Well  "  said  the  squire,  "I'm  afeard  there  isn't  one 
of  oui  selectmen  that  '11  go  to  hear  him,  and  I  know  a  number  that 
won't ;  but,  if  you  and  the  widow  Seely  's  going  to  pay  for  't,  why, 
for  all  I  see,  it 's  your  own  consarn,  and  you  've  a  right  to  fix  it 
pretty  much  your  own  way."  —  "Why,  Squire  Periwig,"  replied 
the  captain,  "  the  widow  told  me,  yesterday,  that  her  son  Eli,  that 's 
reformed,  you  know,  was  for  years  the  most  powerful  talker  against 
the  distillers,  and  all  sorts  of  ardent  spirit,  that  she  ever  heard,  and 
never  so  much  so,  as  when  he  was  just  about  half  drunk  on  beer  and 
cider." ■^"  Well,  well,"  said  the  squire,  "I  don't  know  but  the 
widow  's  half  right.  She  's  an  amazing  smart  one.  When  will 
you  have  the  meeting?"  —  "  Next  Friday,"  said  the  captain,  "  the 
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fifth  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowdei  plot ;  and  /on 
shall  see  if  we  don't  blow  the  demijohns  sky  high,  my  old  boy."  — 
"  Captain  Tarbox,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  really  wish  you  would  leave 
off  them  words,  when  speaking  to  me."  —  "Well,  squire,  I  will, 
but  I  'm  so  pleased  to  see  you  come  into  the  plan  so  readily,  that  1 
forgot  myself — no  offence.,  squire.  Do  send  your  folks  round  with 
notices  in  all  directions.  I  '11  get  some  printed  in  the  city,  and 
we  '11  post  'em  up.  Tell  Jerusha  to  let  the  women  know  it,  all 
round,  and  if  she  will,  she  shall  have  a  bustle  as  big  as  a  chancel- 
lor's woolsack,  and  I'll  find  the  rowen."  —  "  Pshaw,  captain,  don't 
mention  that,"  said  the  squire.  "  I'll  tell  o'  the  meeting,  and  my 
folks  shall  go  round.  Good  day,  captain.  —  By  the  way,  Captain 
Tarbox,  I'm  thinking  you  can  light  up  respectable  with  three 
pounds  o'  candles."  —  "  Don't  trouble  your  head  about  the  candles," 
said  the  captain  ;  "  that 's  our  affair.  Good  day  t'  ye,  Squire  Peri- 
wig." 

Captain  Tarbox  left  no  stone  unturned  to  accomplish  his  worthy 
object,  and  ensure  a  large  congregation.  He  rode  and  ran  in  all 
directions,  and  caused  a  drag  committee  to  be  organized,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  the  meeting  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  lame 
and  the  lazy,  even  from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Tattertown  ;  and 
his  emissaries  spread  the  news  in  all  the  neighboring  villages.  A 
very  foolish  report  became  current,  for  a  time,  that  some  extraordi- 
nary performances  would  be  exhibited  in  the  meeting-house.  It 
was  even  confidently  asserted,  that  the  old  widow  Seely  would 
address  the  assembly  from  the  pulpit ;  that  Captain  Tarbox  would 
perform,  in  the  broad  aisle,  a  dance,  which  he  had  seen  exhibited  by 
the  New  Zealanders  ;  and  that  Squire  Periwig  would  conclude  the 
evening's  entertainment  with  a  comic  song.  These  w^eak  inven- 
tions of  the  enemy  were  not  ineffectual.  They  certainly  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  the  squire,  who  took  the  trouble  to  visit  almost 
every  house  in  the  village,  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  the 
wicked  rumors.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moose,  though  he  gave  no  credit 
to  the  report,  was  well  aware  that  Captain  Tarbox  was  rather  a 
bold  practitioner  ;  he  therefore  wrote  him  a  respectful  note,  express- 
ing a  hope,  that  nothing  would  be  done,  unbecoming  the  occasion 
ur  the  place  of  meeting.  Captain  Tarbox  immediately  waited  on 
the  minister  in  person,  and  gave  him  such  assurances  as  set  him 
perfpclly  at  ease. 

The  eventful  Friday  at  length  arrived,  and  the  success  of  the  cap- 
tain's exertions  was  amply  demonstrated,  in  the  complete  occupa- 
tion of  every  seat  in  the  meeting-house.  The  well-known  charac- 
te»  and  countenances  of  many,  who  had  assembled,  that  evening, 
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{Mainly  proved,  that  they  had  Pome  less  to  give  a  patient  hearing  to 
such  arguments  as  might  he  advanced,  in  favor  of  temperance,  than 
to  be  tickled  and  refreshed,  by  the  drollery  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cracka- 
way. 

When  a  congregation  has  fairly  collected,  and  all  who  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  arrive,  have  been  installed  for  a  few  minutes 
in  their  pews,  the  passage  of  time  seems  immeasurably  slow,  before 
the  services  begin.  Such  certainly  was  the  case,  upon  the  present 
occasion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moose  had  drawn  forth  his  faithful,  old, 
silver  time-keeper,  again  and  again.  Half  an  hour  had  already 
passed  away,  when  a  sudden  noise  in  the  porch  seemed  to  announctj 
the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crackaway.  All  heads  were  irnrne 
diately  turned  towards  the  door.  It  opened  —  and  the  two  Miss 
Periwigs  marched  up  the  broad  aisle,  so  singularly  caparisoned,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  Captain  Tarbox  and  the  squire, 
who  were  in  the  secret,  that  these  perverse  young  women  had  taken 
advantage  of  their  father's  absence,  to  help  themselves  to  rowen. 
Four  young  men  took  their  places  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  relinquishing 
their  seats,  which  were  barely  sufficient,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  two  Miss  Periwigs.  All  was  again  reduced  to  silence,  speedilv 
interrupted,  however,  by  a  sudden  outcry  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
church ;  a  round  board,  whose  circumference  had  been  perforated 
with  a  number  of  holes  for  the  occasion,  each  containing  a  tallow 
candle,  had  been  ingeniously  suspended,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Tarbox,  to  the  ceiling  of  the  meeting-house,  by  four  small 
cords  uniting  in  one.  Most  unhappily,  however,  the  flame  of  one 
of  the  candles  had  come  in  contact  with  the  cord,  and  burnt  it 
entirely  oiF.  The  circular  board  consequently  inclined  suddenly  to 
one  side,  and  three  of  the  candles  fell  directly  on  the  squire's  wig, 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  his  pew.  The  wig  was  immediately  on 
fire ;  and  serious  mischief  might  have  ensued,  but  for  the  prompt 
exertions  of  Captain  Tarbox,  who  instantly  snatched  it  from  the 
squire's  head,  and  stamped  upon  it,  in  the  broad  aisle,  until  the 
flames  were  extinguished.  It  is  true,  though  almost  incredible, 
that  some  persons  present  conceived  this  unhappy  accident  to  have 
been  prearranged,  and  the  captam's  eflbrts  in  the  aisle,  in  extin- 
guishing the  fire,  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  New  Zealand 
dance.  It  was  so  generally  received  an  opinion,  that  antics  o+' 
some  sort  were  indispensable  to  sustain  the  faltering  interest  of  the 
public,  in  the  temperance  reform. 

This  unfortunate  accident  wis  speedily  repaired,  so  far  as  the 
burnt  cordage  was  concerned.  Three  new  candles  were  substitutrpd 
for  those,  which  had  been  completely  demolished  in  their  fall.     The 
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captain  seemed  perfectly  at  home ;  and  standing  on  the  pew  roD,  as 
if  upon  the  yard-arm  of  the  Diana,  he  spliced  tlie  rii.'n"if!0"  with  in- 
conceivable facility.  The  squire  clapped  on  the  balance  of  his 
periwig,  and  matters  soon  settled  into  their  original  condition. 

The  impatience  of  the  assembly,  ere  long,  began  to  manifest 
itself,  in  the  restless  movement  of  its  component  parts.  Tlie  squire 
looked  round  with  increasing  anxiety,  upon  the  waning  candles  ; 
and,  after  going,  three  or  four  times,  to  the  door  of  the  church, 
and  listening  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  wheels.  Captain  Tarbox  vas 
obliged,  at  last,  to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  announce  to  thn 
minister  his  belief,  that  the  speaker,  whom  they  expected  had 
failed  to  keep  his  appointment. 

After  a  confabulation,  which  lasted  four  or  five  minutes,  Parson 
Moose  rose  in  his  pulpii,  to  the  great  consternation  of  some  of  tho 
congregation,  who  had  serious  fears  that  he  was  about  to  substitute, 
a  sermon  for  the  temperance  address;  and,  in  anticipation  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  not  a  few  had  already  seized  their  hats,  and  opened 
their  pew  doors.  Parson  Moose,  who  perfectly  understood  tho 
nature  of  this  graceless  demonstration,  and  who  was  not  without  a 
spice  of  dry  humor,  instantly  exclaimed,  "  Stop,  my  friends,  one 
moment,  if  you  please  ;  it  is  not  intended  to  detain  you  against 
your  wishes.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Crackaway,  who  was  expected  here 
to  address  you,  has  not  arrived.  It  is  so  much  after  the  appointed 
time,  that  I  fear  he  will  not.  What  is  it  your  pleasure  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  return  to  our  own  homes,  or  will  you  propose  some  plan 
for  passing  the  evening  profitably  here  ?" 

There  followed  a  pause  of  some  length,  when  Squire  Periwig 
rose,  bowed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moose,  and  planted  both  hands  on  the 
top  of  his  hickory  staff,  a  never-failing  indication,  in  every  town 
meeting,  for  thirty  years,  that  he  intended  to  speak.  "  Reverend 
sir,"  said  the  squire,  "  a  deal  o'  pains  has  been  taken  to  collect  this 
congregation  together,  and  considerable  expense.  This  meet'n'ug 
was  never  lit  up  so  afore,  since  it  was  built.  I  was  at  the  raisin, 
jest  forty-three  years  ago.  If  we  should  break  up  without  makipg 
a  profit  o'  this  occasion,  and  leave  these  here  candles  all  lit  up  for 
nothing,  I  should  say  it  was  a  burning  shame."  The  squire, 
having  uttered  these  words,  suddenly  resumed  his  seat,  and  very 
unexpectedly  to  those,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  prolix  manner, 
in  which  he  commonly  exhibited  his  oratorical  powers.  It  was  sur 
mised  by  some,  that  a  consciousness,  that  his  wig  was  half  burnt 
off,  had  shortened  his  harangue. 

He  had  no  sooner  resumed  his  seat,  than  Captain  Tarbox  air!""-. 
'  Parson  Moose,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  strong  s^ea  voice,  "  I  am 
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entirely  of  Squire  Periwig-'s  opinion.  As  I  have  had  soniethinfr  to 
do  in  getting  up  this  meeting,  I  should  be  greatly  mortified  if  our 
friends  should  be  obliged  to  dispeise,  without  any  amusement  what- 
ever. The  Rev.  Mr.  Crackaway  has  disappointed  us.  Had  he 
kept  his  promise,  we  should  have  had  fun  enough.  From  what  I 
have  heard  of  him,  I  don't  know  that  such  an  old  craft  as  this  meet- 
ing-house would  have  kept  its  timbers  together.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  for  despair.  I  am  told  there  is  a  gentleman  here,  who  is 
willing  to  go  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  hit  off  a  real  drunkard,  so  that 
you  would  n't  know  the  difference.  I  have  also  been  informed,  that 
Applcton,  the  blind  fiddler,  is,  at  this  moment,  fortunately  here  ;  and 
Mr.  Boogler  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  give  us  Old  King  Cole." 
This  announcement  was  received  by  a  large  portion  of  the  assembly, 
with  a  murmur  of  approbation  ;  and  Appleton,  encouraged  by  what 
he  heard,  had  drawn  his  fiddle  from  its  case,  and  was  already  screw- 
ing up  the  strings,  and  putting  it  in  tune.  "Heaven  forbid!" 
exclaimed  the  venerable  clergyman,  with  a  countenance  full  of  pain- 
ful solemnity  ;  —  "  Heaven  forbid,  that  I  should  live  to  witness  such 
a  desecration  of  this  holy  place.  Shall  we  convert  God's  holy 
temple  into  a  play-house  !  A  drunkard,  or  the  representative  of  a 
drunkard,  in  my  pulpit !  Shall  these  consecrated  walls,  in  which  I 
have  officiated  for  more  than  forty  years,  resound  with  the  notes 
of  profane  ribaldry,  or  with  any  other  than  such  as  are  poured  forth 
for  the  glory  of  God !  Can  it  be  possible,  my  friends,  that  the 
exhibition  of  a  drunkard,  as  an  object  of  ridicule,  entitled  as  he  is  to 
our  deepest  commiseration  and  regard,  should  be  accounted  a  legit- 
imate part  of  that  machinery,  by  which  this  high  and  holy  enter- 
prise is  to  be  advanced !  Is  this  righteous  cause,  whose  earliest 
recollections  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  some  of  the  greatest 
names  our  country  has  produced,  —  Dexter,  and  Dane,  and  Wards- 
worth,  and  Worcester,  —  fallen  so  very  low,  as  to  require,  for  its 
support,  these  artificial  aids  from  stage-players  and  buffoons  !  If  so, 
it  will  ere  long  sink  into  contempt  and  oblivion." 

This  strong  and  entirely  unexpected  appeal  was  irresistible.  Mors 
\han  a  dozen  of  the  graver  members  of  the  society  were  at  once  upon 
their  feet,  their  countenances  expressive  of  entire  approbation  of 
Parson  Moose's  sentiments.  —  "Reverend  sir,"  cried  Squire  Peri» 
wig,  striking  the  end  of  his  hickory  violently  on  the  floor,  "  I  am 
agin  singing  King  Cole  in  this  meet'n'us ;  and  I  must  say,  sir  — 
yes  sir,  I  must — with  all  my  respect  for  Captain  Tarbox,  I  waa 
sorry  to  hear  him  call  this  venerable  meet'n'us,  by  such  a  disrespect- 
ful name  as  a  craft."  —  "  Reverend  sir,"  said  a  tall,  slender  person- 
age, with  a  pale  but  expressive  countenance,  —  and  all  eyes  were 
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turned  upon  the  village  schoolmaster,  old  Mr.  Merlin,  —  *'  Reverend 
sir,  with  your  leave,  I  will  propose,  as  a  substitute  for  the  lecture, 
wliich  it  seems  we  are  not  to  have,  that  some  of  us,  who  have  any 
details  in  our  possession,  connected  with  this  interesting  subject,  and 
whose  recital  may  be  profitable  to  this  assembly,  should  be  invited 
to  relate  them.  Squire  Periwig,  who  was  born  in  this  village,  and 
has  resided  here  so  many  years,  cannot  fail  to  recollect  some  inter- 
esting passages,  which  are  well  worth  the  recital.  Captain  Tarbox, 
I  should  presume,  can  give  us  some  incidents,  which  have  occurred 
under  his  observation,  at  sea  and  in  foreign  lands.  And  you,  sir, 
yourself,  I  trust,  will  contribute  to  our  useful  entertainment,  in  a 
similar  manner." 

The  people,  so  called,  in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  operator,  are 
very  much  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  +he  potter.  This  assembly,  so 
ready,  but  a  moment  before,  to  approve  the  preposterous  proposal 
of  Captain  Tarbox,  were  now  equally  in  favor  of  Mr.  Merlin's  sug- 
gestion. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  agin  Mr.  Merlin's  plan,"  said  the  squire. 
"  I  'm  not  much  of  a  story-teller  ;  but,  if  he  '11  lead  off,  I  '11  follow 
as  well  as  I  am  able." 

"  I  have  no  objection,  Reverend  sir,"  said  Mr.  Merlin  ;  "  and,  as 
we  have  lost  some  time  in  preliminaries  already,  I  will  consume  no 
more.  I  have  often  been  disposed  to  trace  back  the  effect  of  intem- 
perance to  its  remote  causes  ;  and  I  have  been  occasionally  as  much 
surprised  to  find  the  original  source  precisely  where  it  was,  as  was 
the  traveller  Bruce,  to  discover,  in  two  small  fountains  in  Abyssinia, 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Drunkenness  is  defined  a  disturbance  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  Many 
other  stimulants  will  produce  the  same  effect.  Anger  is  a  species 
of  drunkenness  or  intoxication,  and  every  passion,  unduly  gratified, 
presents  a  somewhat  similar  result.  In  all  these  cases,  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  nerves  are  disturbed.  He,  that  striveth  for 
the  mastery,  should  be  temperate  in  all  things.  I  have  been  a 
school-master  for  many  years  ;  and  of  those  boys  who  have  become 
drunkards,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  I  have  found  very  few, 
who  had  not  been  devoted,  with  more  than  common  ardor,  to  the 
gratification  of  some  particular  passion.  The  absence  of  drunken- 
ness, among  the  Quakers,  is  not  so  directly  the  result  of  their  con- 
ventional interdiction  of  the  use  of  spirit,  as  of  that  soothing  quietism, 
that  characteristic  calm,  which  pervades  them  as  a  class,  and  won- 
derfully enables  them  to  keep  their  wholesome  resolutions.  The 
habit  of  excitement  is  a  continuing  inward  fire,  which  requires  fuel 
of  some  sort.     The  brain  and  nerves,  long  and  habitually  excited  by 
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«ome  canse,  tlioiig-h  in  itself  originally  painful,  seem,  for  a  time,  not 
less  disturbed  by  a  removal  of  the  cause  ;  and,  if  it  be  no  longer  in 
force,  they  solicit  the  application  of  some  other  exciting  principle  07 
power.  A  contemplation  of  tliis  fact  plainly  exhibits  the  absurditj 
of  expecting  a  drunkard's  reformation,  upon  his  pledge  to  abstain 
from  distilled  spirit,  however  faithfully  observed,  if  he  be  permitted 
to  resort  to  cider  or  other  inebriants. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I "  at  this  moment  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  was  attracted  to  Squire  Periwig,  who  had  risen 
from  his  seat,  and  stood  pointing  his  hickory  stick  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  ;  the  speaker  observed  this  incident  and  paused  :  —  "  I  'm 
sorry  to  interrupt,"  said  the  squire,  "but  there's  a  great  thief  in 
two  o'  them  candles,  and  the  taller  's  swealing  away  like  nothing.'* 
The  squire's  solicitude  about  the  candles  was  appeased  by  the  sex- 
ton, and  Mr.  Merlin  proceeded.  "  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I 
kept  a  school  in  the  village  of  Gooseberry.  Everybody  has  rambled 
as  far  as  the  pretty  village  of  Gooseberry.  In  this  village  dwelt 
Squire  Mushroom,  who  was  supposed  to  own  all  the  factories  and 
two  thirds  of  the  bank.  His  word  was  law  among  the  men  ;  Mrs. 
Mushroom's,  among  the  women  ;  and  master  Aminadab's  among 
the  children,  from  one  end  of  Gooseberry  to  the  other.  Aminadab, 
or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  Minny,  for  convenience,  or  perhaps 
on  account  of  his  small  stature,  was  a  fiery  little  fellow,  with  carroty 
hair,  high  and  spreading  cheek-bones,  an  uncommonly  sharp  nose 
and  chin,  and  two  sharp  small  eyes  as  black  as  coals.  As  his  nose 
was  always  red,  from  his  cradle,  his  eyes  and  nose  together  resem- 
bled two  agates  and  a  ruby,  in  a  mourning  ring.  The  sura  total  of 
his  appearance  was  as  near  to  that  of  a  large  fox,  as  one  thing  could 
be  to  another.  He  employed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in 
setting  his  dog,  Snarl,  on  the  horses,  sheep,  fowls,  and  children, 
who  came  in  sight  of  his  father's  premises.  It  was  a  great  source 
of  delight  to  Minny,  if  he  could,  by  letting  down  the  bars  after  dark, 
entice  all  the  cows  in  the  neighborhood  into  Daddy  Grumble's  barley- 
field.  Whatever  wanton  act  of  mischief  was  done,  the  good  people 
of  Gooseberry  always  attributed  it  to  Aminadab  Mushroom,  or,  as 
he  was  termed  on  such  occasions,  '  that  red  devil's  bird,  Minny 
Mush.'  It  was  not  safe  to  resent  these  trespasses,  which  Minny 
vjomraitted.  Upon  one  occasion,  farmer  Trott  had  every  long  hair 
in  his  nag's  tail  pulled  out  by  Minny,  to  make  snares  for  blue  jays. 
This  made  the  farmer  very  angry,  as  he  had  just  been  made  a 
colonel,  and  the  nag  was  good  for  nothing  on  ihe  parade,  without 
the  tail.  In  the  first  moment  of  anger,  he  seized  Minny,  and  ducked 
liiiii  in  a  tanpit,  and  flogged  him  into  the  bargain     Minny  ran  home 
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yelling  that  he'd  have  his  revenge.  Next  morning  ihe  farmer's 
green  melons  were  all  cut  off  the  vines ;  and  Squire  Mushroom 
bought  the  farm,  and  turned  Trott  off,  at  the  shortest  notice. 

"  Moses  Meadows,  the  son  of  an  honest  farmer,  was  the  particu- 
lar object  of  Minny's  hatred.  He  hated  him  in  general,  because  he 
was  the  best  boy  in  master  Thwackum's  school ;  and  he  hated  him 
in  particular,  because,  when  the  master  inquired  who  broke  his 
hour-glass,  and  little  Tom  Tibbs  was  about  to  be  whipped  for  it, 
upon  the  evidence  of  Minny,  Moses  rose,  and,  before  the  whole 
school,  stated  that  he  was  looking  in  at  the  window,  before  school, 
on  the  day  when  Minny  had  had  his  ears  boxed,  and  that  he  heard 
him  say  he  would  have  his  revenge;  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
knocked  down  the  hour-glass  with  the  poker.  Upon  this,  Minny 
had  a  terrible  whipping  ;  and,  after  school,  he  told  Moses  he  ^d  have 
his  revenge.  In  the  morning  of  that  day,  Moses  fed  his  three  white 
rabbits.  Next  morning,  they  were  found  dead.  In  such  terror  was 
Minny  held  in  the  village,  that  Goody  Cringe  offered  him  half  her 
pears,  if  he  would  not  take  the  whole.  Farmer  Meadows  charged 
him  with  killing  Moses'  rabbits,  upon  which  Minny  told  the  farmer 
he  lied,  who  jumped  over  the  wall,  and  birched  the  young  dog 
handsomely,  who  clinched  his  little  fist,  and  screamed  loud  enough 
to  split  his  lungs,  that  he'd  have  his  revenge.  The  squire  came  in  a 
great,  red  rage,  to  call  the  farmer  to  account.  Farmer  Meadows 
was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  perfectly  independent 
in  his  circumstances.  The  dialogue  between  them  was  very  de- 
scriptive of  their  respective  characters.  '  You  are  a  Quaker  rascal,' 
said  the  squire.  '  Nay,  friend  Mushroom,  thee  is  not  in  thy  right 
mind.'  '  I  have  a  great  mind  to  come  over  the  wall  and  thrash  you, 
you  old  rascal,'  said  the  squire.  'Nay,  friend  Mushroom,  I  think 
thy  great  mind  will  not  mislead  thee  so  far,'  said  the  farmer.  '  You 
are  an  impudent  fellow,'  replied  the  squire.  '  Nay,  friend,'  said  the 
"armer,  '  thee  is  no  judge.'  '  You  shall  hear  from  me  again,'  said 
iie  squire,  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  shaking  his  whip  in  the 
fiir.  '  Fare  thee  well,  friend  Mushroom,'  said  farmer  Meadows,  as 
the  squire  rode  away.  While  this  colloquy  was  going  on,  in  front 
of  the  house,  Minny  had  fastened  a  cord  to  the  leg  of  the  bench, 
that  supported  the  farmer's  beehives,  and  tied  the  other  end  to  old 
Dobbin's  collar,  who  had  been  harnessed  for  the  plough,  which  was 
down  in  the  field.  After  the  squire  had  gone,  the  farmer  took 
Dobbin's  bridle  to  lead  him  off,  when,  at  the  first  step,  down  came 
all  the  hives,  and,  in  an  instant,  the  air  was  filled  with  an  irritated 
little  host,  who  fastened  on  poor  old  Dobbin,  and  literally  stung  him 
U>  death      The  poor  farmer  liimself  was  also  severely  injured.     No 
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one  doubted  that  Minny  was  the  author  of  this  cruel  deed.     When 
Moses  met  hhii  the  next  day,  he  said  to  him,  '  Thee  has  had  thy 
revenge,  Minny,  and  the  Lord,  as  I  think,  will  one  day  give  me 
mine.'    Minny  let  no  opportunity  escape  of  offering  injury  and  insnh 
to  Moses  and  his  father.     This  revengeful,  wicked  temper  grew 
with  his  years.     And,  as  he  became  a  man,  the  ill  tarns,  which  he 
rendered  this  worthy  family,  were  more  serious  in  their  consequences. 
His  riches  naturally  gained  him  followers,  who  flattered  him,  by 
taking  up  his  prejudices.     He  bought  an  adjoining  estate,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  getting  into  a  lawsuit  with  Moses,  about  boun- 
dary lines.     He  bought  an  hundred  things,  at  auctions,  which  he 
did  not  want,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  desire  of  disappointing 
Moses.      One  day  he  purposely  ran  foul  of  Moses'  wagon,  and 
performing  the  part  of  the  wolf,  in  the  fable,  he  began,  with  profane 
oaths,  to  accuse  Moses  as  the  aggressor ;  and,  at  length,  confiding 
in  his  peaceful  temper  and  principles,  he  seized  Moses  by  the  collar, 
and  began  to  lay  his  whip  over  his  shoulders.     Moses,  taking  hold 
of  his  arms,  held  him  with  great  ease ;  and,  as  he  still  struggled 
and  attempted  to  kick  and  bite,  he  said  to  him,  '  Aminadab  Mush 
room,  as  far  as  possible  I  have  desired  to  live  peaceably  with  thee. 
I  will  neither  strike  thee,  nor  will  I  bite  thee,  nor  despitefully  use 
thee,  for  it  is  forbidden  ;  but  I  will  bind  thee  to  keep  the  peace  ;' 
so  saying,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  new  clothes-line,  which  he  had 
been  buying,  and  tied  him  to  a  tree,  with  an  adroitness,  which 
astonished  the  bystanders,  who  laughed  heartily  to  hear  Minny  rave 
and  scream,  that  he  "d  have  his  revenge.    Moses  repaired  to  a  magis- 
trate, who  despatched  a  constable  to  untie  Minny,  and  he  was  bound 
over  in  g»>od  earnest  to  keep  the  peace.     During  the  process  of 
tying  him  to  the  tree,  Minny  called  loudly  and  confidently  for  aid, 
upon  two  or  three  of  his  associates,  who  only  stood  and  laughed  at 
him.     He  was  greatly  enraged  at  their  ingratitude,  for  which  he 
could  not  account.    INIinny,  it  seems,  was  in  no  business,  but  entirely 
dependent  on  his  father ;  who  was  himself  entirely  dependent,  and 
had  been  for  a  long  time,  upon  the  popular  delusion  in  regard  to  the 
bank.     The  bystanders,  who  had  seen  Minny  tied,  would  probably 
have  interposed  in  his  favor,  had  they  not  heard  a  report,  which  had 
not  reached  Minny 's  ears,  respecting  his  father.     In  truth,  the  bank 
had  been  created  to  feed  the  factory  ;  and  the  factory  proved  too 
vo-'acious  for  the  bank  to  supply  its  never-ceasing  demands.     They 
failed  together,  and  the  squire's  horse  proved  a  good  galloper,  and 
ran  away,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  ;  this  would  have  beei 
a  matter  of  httle  consequence,  had  not  the  squire,  with  all  the  spare 
cash,  been  mounted  on  his  back.     Minny  came  down,  after  ais 
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father,  as  a  bob  comes  down,  after  a  kite,  when  it  falls.  His  prop- 
erty was  sta-ipped  from  him,  by  his  unrelenting  creditors,  by  piece- 
meal, much  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  taken  from  a  poor 
mariner's  back,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  cast  upon  the  shores 
of  merciless  barbarians.  Minny's  old  friends  and  companions  were 
among  the  first  and  the  most  furious.  They  took  his  farms,  and 
cattle,  and  wagons,  and  even  his  furniture.  Minny  had  now  liter- 
ally no  resource  upon  earth,  and  he  had  never  thought  of  any  m 
heaven.  He  had  neither  philosophy  nor  religion.  He  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  began  to  suspect  that  this  world  was  not  made 
for  Minny,  whatever  it  might  have  been  for  Casar.  He  had  been 
married  more  than  four  years,  to  a  very  worthy  young  woman,  and 
they  had  three  as  pretty  children  as  any  in  Goosr berry.  Their 
mother  had  done  her  utmost  to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  ;  and,  to  do  Minny  justice,  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  his 
wife.  She  was  mild  and  discreet ;  and  knew,  as  well  as  any  woman 
breathing,  how  to  put  in  her  good  words  in  season.  Whenever  he 
came  in,  with  a  tempest  on  his  brow,  she  contracted  her  sails  before 
its  fury,  like  the  little  nautilus.  And  when  he  swore  he  'd  have  his 
revenge,  she  said  not  a  word.  But  she  reasoned  with  him,  when 
he  was  calmer,  and  often  prevailed  with  him  to  relinquish  his  unjust 
and  violent  purposes.  She  had,  in  a  great  measure,  persuaded  him 
of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  cherishing  unchristian  feelings  to  the 
Meadows  family.  '  Only  think,'  said  she,  '  how  differently  they 
have  conducted  to  you,  Aminadab.  I  saw  Moses  Meadows,  with  my 
own  eyes,  pick  up  every  one  of  the  pears,  that  fell  from  our  tree  into 
his  lot,  and  lay  them  carefully  on  our  side.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  sad  turn  you  did  him  about  his  bees,  when  you  was  a  boy,  yet, 
when  yours  swarmed  on  his  trees,  he  hived  them,  and  put  them, 
hive  and  all,  over  on  our  side.  .  I  should  not  show  my  regard  for 
you,  Aminadab,  by  joining  in  your  talk,  against  so  worthy  a  man  as 
Moses  Meadows.'  '  Well,  wife,'  he  would  reply, '  you  *ve  preached 
a  good  sermon,  and  I  don't  doubt  you  're  half  right ;  but  let 's  have 
some  tea.' 

"  But  now  these  poor  people  were  stripped  of  all  their  posses- 
sions, and  reduced  to  great  distress.  Martha,  Aminadab's  wife,  bore 
it  with  great  fortitude ;  she  was  up,  early  and  late,  and  everybody 
saw  that  her  little  children  were  never  ragged,  thought  their  coats 
and  breeches  were,  like  Joseph's,  of  many  colors,  and  covered  with 
patches  As  for  little  Minny,  their  youngest  boy,  the  more  his 
clothes  were  like  those  of  a  little  merry  Andrew,  the  happier  he 
seemed  to  be ;  and,  one  day,  having  picked  up  a  piece  of  yellow 
•loth,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  before  the  door  of  Mr.  Cabbage 
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the  tailor ;  he  cried  a  fall  hour,  by  the  Gooseberry  clock,  because 
his  mother  refused  to  sew  it  on  his  breeclies  behind.  The  children 
of  Moses  Meadows  went  to  the  same  town-school  with  these  poor 
httle  fellows.  One  day,  in  February,  there  came  a  terrible  thaw, 
and  while  Martha  was  wondering  how  the  little  things  could  get 
home,  she  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  Moses  Meadows 
three  stout  boys,  each  with  one  of  her  children  '  a-pig-back.'  She 
begged  them  to  come  in,  and  rest  themselves,  upon  which  they 
«ried  '  Nay,'  and  ran  home  again. 

"At  first,  Aminadab  bore  his  misfortunes  like  a  fool  and  an  infi- 
del. He  even  showed  some  disposition  to  drown  his  sorrows  in  tho 
drunkard's  cup.  One  evening  he  came  home  late,  with  a  bottle  of 
rum  under  his  coat ;  and  as  he  crept  slyly  into  the  house,  he  heard 
Martha  talking,  and,  peeping  through  the  crack  of  the  door,  he  per- 
ceived that  she  was  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  in  which  his  three 
children  were  sound  asleep  ;  he  saw  the  tears  run  down  her  cheeks, 
and  the  first  words  he  caught  were  these  :  '  Wherever  he  may  be, 
give  thy  angels  charge  over  him  ;  deliver  him  from  evil  doers  ;  save 
him  from  destruction ;  guard  him,  0  God,  from  that  sin,  which  most 
easily  besets  him.  Thou,  who  art  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow's  God,  save  thy  handmaid  and  these  unhappy  babes  from 
misfortune,  greater  even  than  that  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
who  have  followed  a  worthy  husband  and  father  to  the  grave  ;  save 
us.  Almighty  God,  from  domestic  disgrace.  Teach  my  poor  hus- 
band to  bow  to  thy  chastisement.  Spare  us,  O  Lord  ;  may  these 
poor  children  never  behold  a  drunkard  in  their  father.' — The  tears 
gushed  more  freely  from  her  eyes  ;  and  Aminadab,  who,  as  we  have 
said,  most  truly  loved  and  respected  his  wife,  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  taking  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  both  hands,  he  broke  it 
on  the  horse-block,  with  the  greatest  violence,  at  the  same  moment 
crying  '  Amen,'  while  the  tears  filled  his  eyes.  He  then  returned 
into  the  house,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Martha.  Next 
morning,  to  her  great  surprise,  he  rose  unusually  early  ;  and,  after 
an  hour's  absence,  he  returned,  and  told  her,  that  he  had  engaged 
himself  to  Mr.  Staple,  the  shopkeeper,  to  take  charge  of  his  store. 
She  could  scarcely  credit  the  intelligence.  It  was  even  so  ;  and  in 
a  week  he  entered  on  his  new  employment,  to  the  astonishment  of 
a  J  Gooseberry.  The  clergyman  came  shortly  after  to  their  c(  ttage, 
and  Aminadab  frankly  related,  for  the  first  time,  to  his  wife  and 
Parson  Bell,  the  circumstances  we  have  described  ;  and  added, 
'  Your  prayers  are  the  longest,  Parson  Bell,  I  ever  heard,  but  our 
Martha's  prayer  I  never  shall  forget,  to  my  dying  day.' 

"  Shortly  after.  Gripe,  the  briker,  having  obtained  a  judgment 
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against  Aminadab,  took  out  his  execution,  and  committed  him  to 
prison.  This  produced  for  poor  Martha,  what  poverty  couJd  not. 
She  bore  all  else  ;  by  this  she  was  overthrown.  She  fell  sick  of  a 
fever.  When  Minny  came  to  school,  little  Moses  Meadows,  observ- 
ing that  he  cried  bitterly,  asked  him  the  reason  ;  and  learned  that 
his  father  was  in  jail,  and  his  mother  sick  in  bed.  Moses  told  his 
father  at  noon.     '  Does  thee  not  think,  father,'  said  little  Moses, 

*  that  broker  Gripe  lacketh  bowels  T     '  Yea,'  said  friend  Meadows, 

*  go  thee  out  and  saddle  the  gray  mare.  Neighbor  Mushroom  hath 
Wen  tried  in  the  fire,  and  verily  I  thought  he  would  be  found  want- 
in^.  But  h3  hath  been  steady,  from  the  second  to  this  tenth  month, 
in  friend  Staple's  store.  Verily  Mosy  is  right,  and  Gripe  lacketh 
bowels.'  He  got  on  the  gray  mare,  and,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
hitched  the  bridle  at  the  prison  gate.  '  Is  Aminadab  Mushroom  in 
thy  jail?'  said  he  to  Beeswax,  the  keeper  ;  and,  being  told  that  he 
was,  he  asked  for  the  amount  of  the  execution  ;  and  being  asked  by 
Beeswax,  if  he  thought  it  would  ever  be  paid,  '  Yea,'  he  replied, 
'  thee  shalt  have  thy  money,  friend  Beeswax,  at  my  house,  when 
thee  pleasest.  Wilt  thee  trust  to  my  saying,  and  bring  forth  Amin- 
adab?' The  word  of  Meadows  was  better  than  many  bonds. 
Aminadab  could  scarcely  believe,  that  he  was  freed  by  Moses  Mead- 
ows. He  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  '  I  do  not  deserve  this  at 
your  hands,'  said  he.  '  Nay,'  replied  friend  Meadows,  '  thee  doest 
not,  on  old  scores.  But  thee  art  another  than  thee  wast.  Yerily, 
the  grace  of  God,  as  I  think,  worketh  in  thee.  Friend  Aminadab, 
it  hath  pleased  Heaven  to  add  greatly  to  my  basket  and  my  store, 
beyond  my  deserts,  and  to  take  from  thee  the  little  that  thee  hadst. 
I  have  bought  thy  little  farm  back  for  thee  ;  it  is  thine  own.  Thy 
children  and  my  children  shall  grow  up  together,  and  brotherly  love 
shall  continue.'  '  Ah,'  said  Aminadab,  '  now  I  understand  the 
meaning  of  your  words,  when  we  were  boys,  '■'■Thee  has  had  ihy 
revenge,  Minny,  and  the  Lord,  as  I  think,  will  one  day  give  me 
mine."'  '  Yea,  verily,'  said  Moses,  and  they  walked  home  the 
very  best  friends  in  all  Gooseberry  " 

A  murmur  of  applause  arose  as  Mr.  Merlin  resumed  his  seat, 
slightly  interrupted  by  a  loud  whisper,  from  Mr.  Killem,  the  tavern- 
keeper,  sufficiently  audible  to  the  occupants  of  the  nearest  pews , 
he  observed,  with  a  sneer,  that  the  story  might  be  well  enouoh 
for  Mr.  Merlin's  scholars  of  twelve  years  old;  and  Captain  Tar- 
box  replied,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  congregation, 
thai,  perhaps,  we  might  be  favored,  before  we  separated,  with  a 
Btory  better  adapted  to  Mr.  Killem's  age  and  occupation.  "  Order, 
my  friends,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moose;  "I  believe  we  are  now 
flotitled  to  a  story  from  Squire  Periwig." 
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"I  don't  reckon,"  said  the  squire,  as  he  rose,  "upon  hein^  very 
entertaining,  but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  in  my  old-fashioned  way. 
I've  lived  in  this  town,  man  and  boy,  seventy-three  years,  come  the 
seventeenth  day  of  next  June.  I  've  seen  lots  o'  drunkards,  in  this 
ere  village,  born,  bred,  and  buried  here,  right  in  the  midst  of  us; 
likely  young  men  too,  a  great  many  of  'em;  cut  down,  not  by  the 
hand  of  time,  but  by  this  awful  destroying  angel,  or  devil,  or  what- 
ever it  is  ;  this  rage  for  liquor.  I  've  seen  em  put  into  the  ground 
with  their  brown  hair,  and  every  tooth  in  their  heads  —  some  of  'em 
so  very  young,  that  they  were  never  shaved  in  their  lives,  unless  it 
was  by  the  men  they  got  the  rum  of.  I  've  seen  mothers,  and  wid- 
ders,  and  darters,  shed  more  tears  than  would  fill  all  the  empty  rum 
hogsheads,  that  ever  came  full  into  Tattertown.  Neighbor  Killem 
could  tell  ye  ten  times  more  about  this  than  I  can."  —  "Pray, 
Squire  Periwig,"  cried  the  tavern-keeper,  jumping  up  in  a  passion, 
*'  what  right  have  you  to  drag  me  before  this  meeting,  without 
my  consent?"  —  "Bless  your  heart,  neighbor,"  said  the  squire, 
*'  what 's  the  matter?  If  I  've  said  anything  out  of  the  way,  I  'm 
very  sorry  for  it.  You  and  I  have  been  neighbors  for  forty  years. 
You  know  well  enough,  neighbor,  that  I  am  a  tanner  ;  now,  if  you 
had  undertaken  to  tell  a  story  about  the  number  of  hides  that  have 
been  tanned  in  this  village,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  had 
thought  proper  to  say  to  the  assembly,  that  Squire  Periwig  could  tell 
them  a  great  deal  more  about  the  matter  than  you  could,  I  don't 
think  it  would  have  put  me  in  a  passion.  If  I  had  ever  heard  you 
say,  that  you  was  ashamed  of  your  trade,  I  would  n't  have  hurt 
your  feelings,  neighbor,  for  the  world  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  've 
heard  you  say,  a  hundred  times,  that  it  was  a  highly  honorable  call 
ing,  and  quite  agreeable  to  Scripture.  I  've  heard  you  say,  that  the 
law  required  commissions  to  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  licenses  to 
rum-sellers,  to  be  given,  as  marks  of  distmction,  to  men  of  sober 
lives  and  conversations,  and  that  you  considered  your  profession  as 
honorable  as  any  in  the  village." 

There  was  something  so  perfectly  overwhelming,  in  this  unex- 
pected, and  possibly  unintended,  onset  of  Squire  Periwig,  that  the  con- 
gregati)n  was,  for  one  or  two  minutes,  convulsed  with  laughter.  Mr. 
Killem  had  seized  his  hat,  and  half  risen  to  depart ;  but  his  better  half 
twitched  him  by  the  coat,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  words,  "  sovereign  contempt,"  and  "  beneath 
your  notice,"  was  heard  by  the  persons  occup5dng  the  pew  in  rear. 
He  threw  his  hat  upon  the  floor  of  the  pew,  and  folding  his  arms, 
looked  round  upon  the  assembly  with  a  countenance  full  of  indigna- 
tiou  and  wrath ;   a  ferocious  grin,  as  the  speaker  proceeded,  alter- 
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nating  with  an  expression  as  "  black  as  midnight  without  moon  :' 
Boinewhat  resembling  the  sudden  changes,  when  heat  lightning  is 
flashing  forth  amid  the  deep  gloom  of  an  autumnal  sky. 

The  heart  is  deceitful  above  measure.  Squire  Periwig  had  never 
been  accounted  among  the  most  ardent  friends  of  temperance,  until 
that  moment.  He  mistook  the  high  satisfaction  he  received,  from  a 
consciousness  of  having  been  able  to  produce  the  effect  he  had  just 
witnessed  in  the  assembly,  for  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause.  He 
saw  clearly,  that  he  had  mortally  offended  his  neighbor  Killem  ;  he 
knew  the  unforgiving  nature  of  his  disposition;  and  he  rightly  consid- 
ered it  a  legitimate  occasion  for  making  a  virtue  of  necessity.  The 
independent  condition  of  his  circumstances  placed  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  mischievous  appliances,  of  which  Mr.  Killem  knew 
well  enough  how  to  avail  himself,  against  those,  who  attempted 
to  thwart  his  wishes,  or  interfere  w^ith  his  professional  operations. 

"  I  've  always  reckoned,"  continued  the  squire,  "  that,  when  rum 
got  into  a  family,  'twas  a  sort  o'  leprosj,  —  only  the  spots  were 
commonly  red  rather  than  white.  It 's  amazing  catching ;  wives 
catch  it  from  their  husbands  —  husbands  from  their  wives  —  chil- 
dren from  their  parents,  and  so  on.  I  was  very  much  struck  by 
Mr.  Merlin's  observation,  about  looking  back  to  the  remote  causes 
o'  drunkenness.  I  told  ye  I  was  born  the  seventeenth  o'  June ; 
it  like  to  have  been  the  death  on  me.  My  father  was  an  ensign, 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  at  the  battle  o'  Bunker's 
Hill.  He  had  his  flag-staff  shot  off  in  the  middle,  by  a  cannon-shot, 
and  he  kept  the  part  he  then  held  in  his  hand,  to  his  dying  day.  I 
never  saw  him  so  angry,  as  when  one  of  the  women  took  it  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  churn-handle  that  got  broke.  Well,  next  to  the 
Lord's  day,  there  was  no  day  in  the  year,  with  him,  like  the  seven- 
teenth o'  June.  He  loved  to  talk  o'  nothing  so  much  as  o'  that  day, 
and  o'  the  battle.  I  've  been  axed,  a  hundred  times,  how  I  was 
connected  with  the  Bunker  family,  only  because  my  father  had  me 
christened  Bunker  Periwig,  in  honor  of  that  memorable  event.  A 
week  afore  the  anniversary,  and  a  week  arter,  every  year,  at  the 
least,  was  took  up  in  talking  about  the  battle.  The  first  dram  1 
ever  drank,  was  in  honor  o'  that  occasion.  I  was  n't  eight  years 
old.  To  make  it  go  down,  father  put  in  a  lump  o'  sugar.  I  soon 
got  to  like  it,  and  used  to  long  for  the  anniversary.  I  remember, 
one  time,  I  got  thoroughly  fuddled  ;  and,  as  it  was  at  another  time 
o'  the  year,  my  father  was  very  angry,  and  still  more  so,  when,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry  how  I  dared  to  drink  up  his  gin,  and  make  ? 
beast  o'  myself,  I  told  him  'twas  in  honor  o'  Bunker  Hill.  I  deritf* 
to  bless  the  Tiord,  I  have  escaped  being  a  drunkard.    There  were    ♦ 
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men  then  living  in  Tattertown  —  every  one  of  'em  died  a  drunkard 
—  who  were  in  that  battle.  My  father  used  to  have  'em  all  at  his 
house,  on  the  seventeenth.  Every  one  of  these  men  was  perfeciiy 
sure  he  shot  Major  Pitcairn.  The  more  flip  they  drank,  the  mora 
sure  they  got ;  and  the  matter  wasn't  ilways  ended  without  a  fight 
Old  Loomis  made  my  father  very  angry,  one  time,  by  breaking  the 
end  of  the  old  flag-staff,  that  was  always  brought  out  on  them  days, 
and  laid  on  the  table,  over  Bob  Haggerty's  head.  I  dare  say  there 
are  some  here  now,  that  remember  Bob  Haggerty.  You  remember 
Haggerty,  neighbor  Killem,  don't  ye?"  —  "  No,  I  don't,"  replied 
Mr.  Killem,  gruffly. — "How  you  talk!"  rejoined  the  squire; 
**  why,  I  *11  state  a  circumstance  that  '11  refresh  your  memory."  — 
**  Squire  Periwig,"  said  Mr.  Killem,  angrily,  "  you  've  insulted  me 

once  already,  in  this  meeting,  to-night,  and  I "  "  No  oflfence, 

neighbor,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  was  e'enamost  sure  you  must  remem- 
ber Haggerty.  You  remember  a  little  short  woman,  with  reddish 
hair,  that  went  crazy,  and  died  in  the  poor-house ;  she  's  been  dead 
about  twenty  years." —  "  No,  I  don't  remember  anything  about  your 
short  woman,"  growled  the  inn-holder.  —  "  Well,  that 's  amazing," 
said  the  squire  ;  *•  she  used  to  come  and  sit  on  your  steps,  and  beg 
you  not  to  sell  any  more  rum  to  her  husband  ;  and  when  you  drove 
her  off,  as  it  was  natural  enough  you  should  do,  —  for  I  used  to 
think  it  must  be  awful  unpleasant,  —  she  used  to  go  and  sit  on  the 
horse-block,  and  cry,  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  That  wo- 
man, that  yoQ  don't  remember  nothing  about,  was  Haggerty's  wife." 

At  that  moment,  the  attention  of  all  present  was  called  to  a  wo- 
man, who  walked  rapidly  out  of  the  meeting-house,  with  her  head 
bowed  down  and  her  handkerchief  before  her  eyes.  "  Dear  me," 
said  the  squire,  as  he  looked  at  her  attentively,  "  I  'm  very  unlucky  , 
if  I  'd  known  that  woman  was  here,  I  should  have  been  more  careful 
I  thought  she  was  settled  in  Hopville.  That 's  Haggerty's  darter  , 
the  very  one  that  he  used,  when  she  was  a  child,  to  send  to  your 
bar,  neighbor  Killem,  for  rum." —  "  I  wish  to  know,  if  it  is  expected 
of  me,"  said  the  tavern-keeper,  "to  sit  here  quietly,  and  hear  all 
this  abuse?"  —  "Squire  Periwig,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moose,  "1 
think  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  such  direct,  personal  remarks." 
• — "Reverend  sir,"  replied  the  squire,  "I  only  wanted  to  refresh 
neighbor  Killem's  memory."  —  "Well,  sir,"  rejoined  the  clergy- 
man, "  it  would  be  more  in  order,  I  conceive,  to  avoid  calling  any 
person,  who  is  here  present,  by  name ;  you  can  make  yourself  suffi- 
ciently intelligible,  without  a  personal  appeal."  —  "I  will  endeavof 
to  do  so,"  replied  the  squire,  and  continued  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  told  you  how  near  I  came  .0  being  a  drunkard,  in  hoaof 
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3f  the  seventeenth  o'  June.  I  forgot  to  say,  that,  arter  we  ha'' 
taken  quite  as  much,  in  honor  of  that  day,  as  the  occasion  seemt^H 
to  require,  my  father  alwaj's  made  what  he  called  a  tip-top  mug  o' 
toddy,  in  honor  o'  my  birth-day,  and  would  n't  let  us  leave  a  drop 
on  it.  'T  is  wonderful  from  how  small  and  remote  a  cause,  the 
habit  of  drunkenness  will  arise.  I  could  tell  a  great  many  stories, 
about  the  intemperance  o'  Tattertown  ;  but,  after  my  dreadful  bad 
luck  to-night,  I  'm  afeard  to  venture,  lest  I  should  give  offence.  1 
do  remember,  however,  the  history  of  one  family,  about  which  1 
believe  I  may  speak,  without  hurting  anybody's  feelings.  The  fam 
ily  's  dead  and  buried,  all  of  'em,  long  ago  ;  and  I  'm  very  sartin 
there  's  no  kith  nor  kin  left  hereabouts.  I  s'pose  I  'm  in  order,  in 
telling  the  name,  as  they  've  all  been  in  their  graves  full  sixteen 
years.  I  refer  to  Millikin,  the  cooper,  his  wife  and  five  children." 
—  At  this  moment,  Mr.  Killem,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  his  body,  and 
kick  of  his  boot,  sent  the  cricket  from  one  end  of  his  pew  to  the 
other,  with  such  violence  as  to  draw  all  eyes  in  that  direction.  A 
dead  stillness  ensued,  broken,  after  a  moment,  by  the  squire. 
"  I  'm  afear'd  I  'm  out  of  order  agin,  and  yet  I  don't  see  how,  for  1 
mentioned  no  name  but  that  of  Millikin,  who  isn't  here  to  be  hurt 
by  what  I  say,  though  he  used  to  be  here  pretty  constant,  as  one  of 
your  congregation.  Reverend  sir.  I  've  seen  him  here  in  this  house, 
with  his  wife  and  five  children,  and  healthier  and  happier  folks  never 
entered  these  doors.  They  used  to  sit  in  that  pew  ;  I  hardly  know 
how  to  describe  it,  for  it  is  n't  in  order  to  call  names, — I  mean  the  pew 
where  the  gentleman  sits  who  kicked  the  cricket  over.  Millikin 
owned  that  very  pew,  and  paid  his  taxes  regularly  for  several  years." 

It  was  rather  cool  for  the  fifth  of  November,  but  Mrs.  Killem,  the 
landlady,  began  to  fan  herself  with  her  handkerchief,  and  the  per- 
spiration was  gathering  upon  the  innholder's  forehead. 

"Nothing,  I  reckon,"  resumed  the  squire,  "was  ever  more 
remote,  as  a  cause  of  intemperance,  than  the  thing,  which  actually 
produced  it,  in  this  family.  You  will  smile,  some  of  you,  perhaps, 
when  I  tell  you,  it  was  a  little  runlet,  not  three  inches  long.  The 
father  made  it,  for  the  amusement  of  his  youngest  boy,  Peter.  He 
fixed  a  string  to  it,  and  carried  it  about  his  neck.  One  day,  he  was 
playing,  in  front  of  the  tavern  door,  and  somebody,  —  I  a'n't  agoing 
to  get  out  of  order  agin,  by  calling  names,  —  beckoned  to  him  to  come 
in.  So  little  Peter  ran  in,  and  the  gentleman,  —  whose  name  I 
sha'n't  speak,  because  he  's  here  in  the  meet'n'us,  —  filled  his  little 
runlet  with  toddy.  It  afforded  great  amusement  to  a  number  of 
rery  philanthropic  people,  round  the  tavern  door,  to  see  Peter  strut 
about,  and  sip  his  toddy  from  the  runlet.     He  soon  became  fuddled, 
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got  on  the  horse-.Mock,  fell  asleep,  tumbled  ofT  and  broke  his  arm.' 
—  "  It 's  false,"  said  Mr.  Killem.  —  "  So  it  is,"  said  the  squire, 
"  'twas  his  leg.  I  came  along  past,  jest  about  then,  and  carried 
him  home,  in  my  wagon.  Little  Peter  told  his  brothers  how  thfy 
filled  his  runlet,  and  how  sweet  the  toddy  was.  They,  naturally 
enough,  teased  their  father,  till  he  made  runlets  for  'em  all.  These 
boys  carried  their  runlets  to  school ;  and,  when  they  were  let  out, 
they  ran  before  the  tavern  and  the  grocery,  till  some  kind,  consid- 
erate person  filled  thehr  runlets  with  toddy,  or  flip,  or  some  other 
intoxicating  liquor.  Before  this  time,  Millikin,  the  father,  was  a.s 
Hkely  and  as  industrious  a  man,  as  any  in  our  village.  Until  this 
period,  he  had  no  account,  at  the  tavern  or  the  grocery,  for  sperret. 
But,  soon  after  fixing  off  the  boys  with  runlets,  he  began  to  run  up 
a  bill  at  both  places,  for  rum  and  gin,  but  much  the  most  at  the  tav- 
ern. When  little  Peter's  leg  got  well,  the  first  thing  almost  that 
he  did  was  to  rig  on  his  runlet,  and  go  to  the  tavern.  The  man 
who  filled  his  runlet  the  first  time,  was,  very  naturally,  pleased  to 
find,  that  he  hadn't  been  the  cause  of  breaking  his  neck,  for  there 
had  been  considerable  talk  about  the  matter,  as  it  was.  He  felt, 
like  enough,  that  httle  Peter  had  helped  him  to  inoculate  the  family, 
for  it 's  jest  like  the  small-pox,  jest  as  catching.  So  he  called  him 
in,  the  minute  he  saw  him,  and  filled  his  runlet  agin,  and  bid  him 
not  get  up  on  the  horse-block,  but  carry  it  home  to  his  mammy. 
So  off  Peter  trotted,  and  the  result  proved  how  well  he  executed 
his  commission.  When  the  father,  or  the  mother,  or  the  sisters 
took  a  suck  at  Peter's  runlet,  Billy,  and  Sammy,  and  Johnny,  and 
Bobby,  would  be  uneasy,  till  their  parents  and  sisters  had  taken  a  suck 
at  their  runlets.  I  remember  well,  Parson  Moose,  when  convers- 
ing with  you  about  poor  Millikin,  many  years  ago,  that  you  remarketl 
on  the  pleasure  you  had  enjoyed,  that  morning,  when,  after  expos- 
tulating with  the  poor  man  upon  his  bad  habit,  you  returned  to  your 
study,  and,  upon  opening  the  window,  listened,  for  an  hour,  to  the 
music  of  his  cooper's  hammer.  But  it  was  all  over  with  the  Milli- 
kins.  I  reckon  there  are  some  constitutions,  that  go  very  quick, 
when  the  liquor  takes  hold.  The  Millikins  fell  off  amazing  quick 
indeed.  Their  httle  property  soon  melted  away.  Them  five  rua- 
Ip.is  was  like  five  vials  o'  wrath  poured  out  upon  their  heads.  They 
had  a  noble  cow,  but  she  didn't  give  toddy,  so  they  sold  her  very 
soon.  The  father  became  an  idle,  miserable  wretch.  The  mother 
got  drunk,  fell  in  the  fire,  and  was  burnt  to  death.  Both  the  giria 
were  drunkards,  and  died  o'  consumption.  The  father  drowned 
himself.  Two  of  the  boys  died  in  the  poor-house,  one  was  killed 
in  a  fight.     How  the  fourth  died  I  don't  remember.     Peter  Hve^ 
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the  longest.  Long  before  he  died,  he  got  him  a  larger  runlet ;  and, 
one  December  night,  he  got  drunk,  lay  out,  and  friz  to  death,  with 
the  runlet  hanging  round  his  neck.  So  they  all  died  ;  and  the 
'whole  cause  o'  the  destruction  o'  this  family  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  are  little  runlet  not  more  than  three  inches  long. 
But  I  'm  e'enamost  ashamed  o'  myself,  for  taking  up  so  much  time, 
thai  might  be  better  employed  by  other  folks." 

The  squire  resumed  his  seat.  A  brief  silence  ensued,  duririg 
which,  many  eyes  were  directed  to  Mr.  Killem's  pew  ;  and  the  .e 
was  a  pretty  general  expectation  that  he  would  rise,  in  reply  to  the 
last  speaker.  But,  in  this,  the  assembly  were  disappointed.  The 
tavern-keeper  seemed  to  be  of  an  opinion  that  his  strength  consisted 
in  sitting  still,  and  exhibiting  what  the  French,  when  speaking  of 
ihe  English,  are  pleased  to  call  the  grand  talent  for  silence. 

At  length,  the  attention  of  the  congregation  was  turned  to  Mr. 
Skillington,  the  oldest,  decidedly  the  honestest,  and  altogether  the 
poorest  of  five  members  of  the  legal  profession,  who  picked  up  a 
scanty  support,  out  of  the  necessities  and  distresses  of  Tattertown. 

"  Rev.  sir,"  said  he,  "  nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts, 
when  I  came  here,  than  the  intention  of  addressing  this  assembly. 
But  the  remarks  of  Squire  Periwig  have  almost  raised  the  dead 
before  my  eyes.  -If  I  were  a  Swedenborgian,  I  could  not  more 
powerfully  recall  from  their  resting-places  those,  who  have  long 
slept  in  their  silent  graves.  I  perfectly  remember  the  Millikins,  and 
those  five  boys,  and  their  five  runlets.  The  squire  has  told  you  the 
whole  story,  with  one  important  exception  —  he  has  said  nothing  of 
the  untiring  efforts  of  one  worthy  man  to  reclaim  the  members  of 
this  miserable  family  —  to  keep  them  from  sacrificing  the  wretched 
remnants  of  their  little  property  —  that  cow,  the  last  and  main  de- 
pendence of  these  poor  people  ;  how  well  I  remember  the  exertions 
of  that  worthy  man  to  save  that  cow  from  the  rum-seller's  grasp, 
but  the  rum-seller's  till  engulfed  it  all,  bone  and  muscle,  hoof  and 
horn,  hide  and  tallow.  I  cannot  forget  the  eflforts  of  that  good  man, 
liowever  ineflfectually  employed,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  cooper  and  his 
family.  Squire  Periwig  would  not  have  neglected  to  call  this  good 
Samaritan  byname,  had  the  benevolent  individual  been  any  other 
pei*son  than  himself. 

"  Mr.  Merlin  and  the  squire  have  adverted  to  some  of  the  remote 
causes  of  intemperance.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked ,  that  we 
are  the  creatures  of  circumstances.  Our  occupations  and  pursuits, 
the  society,  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  have,  necessarily,  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  our  characters.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
tliat  men,  who  meddle  with  edge  tools,  should  occasionally  cut  theii 
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fingers.  There  is  notiiing  to  excite  our  admiration  in  the  notorious 
faci,  tiiat  a  large  proportion  of  those,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  means  of  drunkenness,  and  the  traffic  therein,  should, 
sooner  or  later,  fall  into  habits  of  intemperance  themselves  ;  and, 
according  to  scriptural  prediction,  become  the  occupants  of  those 
very  pits,  which  they  have  prepared  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  We 
are  imitative  creatures.  The  force  of  example  may  be  expected  to 
operate  upon  the  wives  and  children  of  intemperate  men,  especially 
as  the  vice  is  in  accordance  with  appetite  ;  and  so  rapidly  contagious 
is  this  terrible  distemper,  that,  in  a  family  of  half  a  dozen  members 
or  more,  it  is  sometimes  impossible,  after  a  few  short  years  of  indul- 
gence, to  say,  with  perfect  certainty,  who  was  the  original  file  leadei 
among  this  miserable  band  of  inebriates. 

"  It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  inn- 
holders,  distillers,  and  retailers,  who  have  become  drunkards,  would 
have  been  temperate  men,  had  they  selected  different  occupations. 

"  Such  are  among  the  proximate  and  perfectly  intelligible  causes 
of  intemperance,  in  individuals,  and  in  families.  But  it  is  occasion- 
ally in  our  power  to  trace  this  destructive  habit  to  some  particular 
cause,  so  remote,  and  so  apparently  inadequate  for  the  production 
of  such  terrible  results,  that  nothing,  short  of  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  chain,  throughout  its  entire  extent,  will  satisfy 
our  minds  that  the  last  link  is  really  connected  with  the  first. 

"  If  a  doubt  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  parents  should  be 
exceedingly  careful  in  the  selection  of  those  toys,  which  they  put 
into  the  hands  of  their  children,  let  him  reflect  upon  the  simple  nar- 
rative you  have  heard  this  evening,  of  Peter  Millikin's  runlet. 

"  Domestic  distress  has  very  frequently  introduced  the  demon  of 
intemperance  into  those  families,  where  as  much  of  happiness,  as  is 
well  for  us,  in  this  state  of  trial,  had  existed  for  many  years.  The 
poor,  half-distracted  father,  goaded  by  misfortune,  has  fallen  down 
before  that  false  god,  the  rum-jug,  and  worshipped  with  his  lips ; 
and,  alas!  the  wife  —  the  children  have  followed  the  miserable  ex- 
ample. The  intemperance  of  vanity  —  the  intemperance  of  display 
—  of  luxury  —  the  pride  of  life — have  frequently  proved  the  insidi- 
ous precursors  of  the  intemperance  of  alcohol. 

"  There  is,  as  has  often  been  said,  a  common  bond  among  the 
scisnces  —  such  assuredly  exists  among  the  crimes  and  the  folhea 
of  mankind.  They  are  strangely  related  to  one  another,  and  a  faith- 
ful narrative  of  the  original  causes  —  the  remote  influences,  which 
have  conducted  mankind  to  misery  and  madness,  through  the  ave- 
nues of  crime,  would  not  unfrequently  be  interesting,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian.     In  many  cases,  cause 
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and  effect  are  too  closely  and  too  clearly  allied,  to  be  misappreheT,ded 
for  a  moment.  But  there  are  examples,  not  a  few,  in  which  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed,  that  causes,  so  extremely  remote,  so  appa- 
rently trivial,  should  have  indeed  sufficed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
bodies  and  the  souls  of  men ;  and  by  a  process,  which,  at  first,  seemed 
not  particularly  calculated  for  the  production  of  such  terrible  results. 

"  Archibald  Lane  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  his  pretty  yo-ing 
wife  was  as  clever  as  he.  He  was  a  shopkeeper  in  the  city,  and 
then  recently  established  in  business.  She  was  very  worthily  con- 
nected in  a  neighboring  village,  and  the  most  delighiful  chorister  in 
the  parish.  One  Sabbath  in  June,  —  even  Burns  would  have  callf.d 
it  '  a  bonnie  day,'  —  Mr.  Lane  visited  his  cousin  in  Cricketville,  and 
was  so  enraptured  with  the  tones  of  the  chief  female  singer,  thnt, 
I  'm  grieved  to  admit,  upon  his  return  to  the  city,  he  could  give  no 
account  of  the  sermon,  whatever  ;  and  had  even  forgotten  the 
preacher's  name.  When  the  last  hymn  had  been  sung,  the  little 
green  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  in  front  of  the  chorister's  seat,  and 
Peggy  Picket  looked  forth  upon  the  congregation.  She  had  been 
requested,  as  all  singers  are,  on  similar  occasions,  to  sing  the  hymn 
for  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  we  trust,  and  confidently  too,  she  had 
done  so,  for  she  was  truly  an  excellent  girl ;  but  she  looked,  at  the 
time,  as  if  she  thought  the  hymn  had  been  pretty  well  sung.  Her 
eyes  launched  downward  directly  upon  Archibald  Lane,  and  so  im- 
mediately, that,  if  the  thing  had  not  been  utterly  impossible,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  that  his  cousin  had  informed  Miss  Picket,  that 
Mr.  Lane  would  take  his  seat  in  their  pew.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
was  all  over  with  poor  Archy.  Let  us  compress  this  part  of  our 
narrative  into  the  narrow  compass  of  a  nutshell,  and  say  as  little  as 
possible  of  their  introduction,  and  of  all  the  delicate  things  that  were 
thought  and  said  between  the  parties,  and  the  delicate  things  which 
were  sent  from  Mr.  Lane's  store  for  Miss  Picket,  and  the  delicate 
messages  in  return,  which  passed  from  Miss  Picket  to  Mr.  Lane. 
The  parents  of  Miss  Picket  were  prevailed  on  to  give  their  consent, 
and  the  five  remaining  Miss  Pickets  were  immediately  put  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  Jeduthun  Kidder,  instructor  in  psalmody. 

"  Archibald  and  Peggy  were  married.  They  commenced  their 
jOint  career  in  a  small  tenement,  of  modest  pretensions,  and  furnished 
it  in  a  style  of  moderation  and  economy,  which  was  duly  propor- 
tioned to  their  humble  finances,  and  augured  favorably  for  their 
future  prosperity  and  peace. 

"  Their  happiness,  for  a  few  weeks,  was  observed  by  all ;  it  was 
an  object  of  interest  and  pleasure  to  well-disposed  people ;  and  to 
•uiinarried  ladies  of  no  particular  age,  seemed  perfectly  ridiculous. 
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This  happy  couple  appeared,  like  the  French  Republic,  '  one  and 
indivisible.' 

"  They  mifrht,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  have  continued 
proirressing  in  happiness  to  the  present  hour,  had  not  Colonel  Saul 
Picket  returned,  after  having  accumulated  property  in  South  India, 
and,  designing  to  do  the  handsome  thing,  presented  his  niece  with  a 
sj/.endid  silver  pitcher.  —  Alas  !  it  became  the  nest  egg  of  destruc- 
tion—  the  very  apple  of  discord  between  this  simple  pair.  Had 
Colonel  Saul  imported  the  plague,  and  introduced  it  into  their  peaco- 
fal  habitation,  he  scarcely  could  have  perpetrated  a  greater  injury 
upon  its  unoffending  inmates. 

"  Utterly  unable  to  enjoy,  alone,  the  delight  produced  by  this 
unexpected  blessing,  Peggy  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to 
re(iuest  Mr.  Lane  to  return  home,  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the 
messenger  arrived,  Mr.  Lane  was  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of 
suiting  Madam  Bumble  with  a  particular  shade  of  gros  de  Naples, 
and  M'as,  at  that  moment,  taking  down  the  nineteenth  parcel  from 
an  upper  shell'.  The  ragged  boy,  who  brought  the  message,  and 
delivered  it  in  haste,  was  off  before  any  explanation  could  be  asked 
of  him.  Mr.  Picket  was  fully  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  his 
wife  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  'Bless  me!'  said  he;  and  leaping 
suddenly  dow-n  from  the  high  steps,  upon  which  he  was  mounted, 
the  solid  parcel  of  silk  slipped  from  his  hand,  and,  falling  directly 
upon  the  old  lady's  bonnet,  broke  in  the  front  part  of  it,  and  so 
highly  offended  Mrs.  Bumble,  that  she  never  visited  his  shop  after 
that  eventful  day.  Mr.  Lane  hastened  home,  as  fast  as  possible  ; 
and,  as  he  entered,  almost  breathless,  at  the  door,  his  wife,  hei 
countenance  beaming  with  delight,  met  him,  holding  aloft  the  silver 
pitcher  in  both  her  hands,  and  exclaiming,  'There,  Archy,  there! 
see  what  uncle  Saul  has  sent  me  ;  isn't  it  beautiful?' 

"  '  Dear  me,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sunk  into  a  chair,  '  is  that  all?' 

"  '  Why,  husband,'  she  replied,  '  I  'm  sure  it 's  a  very  handsome 
present ;  and  you  must  allow  that  uncle  Saul  has  done  the  genteel 
thing,  my  dear.' 

"  '  Oh,  yes — to  be  sure  —  certainly,'  exclaimed  Mr,  Lane  ;  '  but 
yoii  have  no  idea  how  much  you  alarmed  me,  by  the  suddenness  of 
your  message  —  truly  it  is  very  —  very  elegant;  where  will  you 
place  it,  my  love  —  over  the  fireplace?' 

"  '  Why  Archy  !  certainly  not  —  on  the  sideboard,  to  be  sure.' 

"  '  How  it  wall  look  !  — that  splendid  silver  pitcher  on  that  little 
second-hand  sideboard.  I  don't  know,  however  ;  jou  would  put  a 
mat  underneath,  and  that  would  serve  to  cover  the  old  crack  in  ths 
centre.  But  are  you  sure  it  is  solid  silver,  my  dear?'  said  he^ 
knocking  the  pitcher  with  his  kuu(^kiu6. 
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a  '  Why,  Archibald  !  how  you  talk.  Do  you  think  uncle  Saul  if 
so  mean,  that  he  would  send  me  a  pewter  oneT 

"  '  Yes,  you  're  right,  it 's  silver,  my  dear,  I  see  by  the  stamp. 
Well,  it  is  very  handsome  —  yes  —  it  is  very  —  very.' 

'•  'Isn't  it!'  exclaimed  the  delighted  proprietress,  turning  it 
round  in  every  direction. 

'^  Mr.  Lane  hastened  back  to  his  shop,  and  his  little  wife  con- 
tinued, for  more  than  an  hour,  perambulating  her  apartment,  and 
surveying  her  charming  acquisition,  in  every  point  of  view. 

"  The  wisdom  of  Franklin,  and'his  penetration  into  the  character 
of  man  were  never  more  forcibly  exhibited,  than  when  he  observed, 
that  we  are  ruined  by  the  eyes  of  others,  and  not  by  our  own  ;  for^ 
if  there  were  none,  besides  our  own,  to  regard  our  possessions,  our 
furniture  and  equipages  would  be  commonly  far  less  showy  f«id 
expensive  than  they  are. 

"  Mrs.  Lane  had  not  enjoyed  this  peculiar  blessing  for  two  short 
hours,  before  she  became  impatient  to  exhibit  it  to  others.  It  was 
not  long  before  she  was  gratified,  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors, Mrs.  Freetattle,  who  made  herself  exceedingly  agreeable,  by 
talking  of  nothing  but  the  silver  pitcher.  She  thought  it  the  most 
beautiful  thing  she  had  ever  beheld  —  decidedly  so.  She  had  seen 
a  very  handsome  one  at  Colonel  Rideup's,  very  beautiful  to  be  sure, 
but  really  it  was  very  inferior  to  this,  in  size,  and  the  taste  of  its 
workmanship.  '  What  a  fine  thing  it  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lane,'  said 
she,  '  to  have  a  rich  uncle  Saul !  And  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be 
if  he  would  make  you  a  handsome  present  of  a  decent-looking  side- 
board, to  set  that  elegant  pitcher  upon  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear, 
[  did  not  mean  to  disparage  your  furniture ;  your  little  sideboard 
vvas  very  neat,  when  it  was  first  made,  no  doubt;  but  it 's  cracked, 
you  know,  and  I  think  the  turpentine  and  beeswax  always  show 
v'ery  plainly,  when  the  veneering  is  peeling  off.  It 's  well  enough 
to  begin  with  ;  but  now  you  've  got  that  splendid  pitcher  —  bless  me 
—  you  never  could  think  of  retaining  such  a  sideboard  as  that, 
Everybody  says  Mr.  Lane  is  doing  a  great  business.  I  'm  thinking, 
my  dear,  you  11  soon  have  another  article  in  the  place  of  that.' 

"  Mrs.  Lane  had  already  begun  to  think  so  too;  for,  although  the 
3olor  slightly  tinged  her  countenance,  when  Mrs.  Freetattle  first 
adverted  to  the  appearance  of  her  little  sideboard,  recollecting, 
huml»le  as  it  was,  that  her  stock  of  furniture  had  drawn  from  her 
father's  pocket  all  he  could  possibly  afford,  yet  she  felt  the  perfect 
justice  of  that  sagacious  lady's  observations.  Every  alternate 
glance,  which,  from  time  to  time,  she  directed  to  the  pitcher  and  the 
ijdeboard,  served  to  confirm  her  impression  of  their  utter  incongruity. 
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'T^pon  her  husband's  return,  at  the  dinner  hour,  Mrs.  Lane 
conr.mjnicated  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Freetattle,  respecting  the  side 
board.  — '  Y/ell,  Pec-oy,'  said  he,  'Mrs.  Freetattle  is  perfectly 
iighi.  That  splendid  pitcher,  upon  that  little,  second- hand  side- 
b^ara,  certa-.nly  resembles  a  first-rate  French  cape,  over  a  half-worn 
ninf-p'^nny  calico.  Suppose,  my  love,  you  lock  the  pitcher  up, 
until  some  Tui'. -e  day,  v/hen  we  can  afiord,  as  perhaps  we  may,  a 
clii-.nge  for  the  better,  in  our  w^hole  establishment.  My  business  is 
so  g^rd,  at  present,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if,  in  a  few  years, 
'.re  might  be  able  to  take  a  house  in  Dashaway  court  or  Pepper- 
mint square.  In  the  mean  time,  you  can  exhibit  the  pitcher  you 
know,  to  any  of  j'our  friends,  who  may  drop  in  upon  you.' 

"  '  Dear  Archy,"  said  his  pretty  little  wife,  '  I  'm  sure,  uncle  Sat' 
would  be  hurt,  if  we  locked  up  the  pitcher.  Besides,  how  vulgar 
it  "•■^ould  look  for  me  to  run,  every  time  any  visitor  dropped  in,  and 
get  the  key,  and  unlock  the  door,  and  lug  out  the  pitcher. — Mrs. 
freetattle  told  me  a  great  deal  of  news,  this  morning.  She  say3 
Jerry  Bustler,  that  married  Priscilla  Millet,  of  Cricketville,  has  taken 
one  of  the  new  houses  in  Peppermint  square,  and  furnished  it  ele- 
gantly. I  never  was  more  astonished.  What  would  my  father 
say,  — he  a  town  clerk,  and  Priscy's  father  nothing  but  a  butcher ! 
Priscy  Millet  in  Peppermint  square  !  ha,  ha,  ha !' 

"  There  was  an  expression  of  bitterness,  accompanying  this 
exclamation,  which  Mr.  Lane  had  never  before  witnessed  on  the 
eountenance  of  his  wife.  What  a  wicked  little  aristocrat  she  is ! 
thought  he. 

"  '  My  dear  Peggy,'  said  Mr.  Lane,  after  a  short  pause,  '  it  is  no 
difficult  thing  to  take  a  house  in  Peppermint  square,  and  to  furnish 
it  very  handsomely  ;  the  difficulty  consists  in  keeping  it.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  shaking  off  one's  old  acquaintances  'of  a  humbler 
^rade,  — rather  trying  to  the  feelings  occasionally,  to  be  sure,  —  and 
(I  riding  up  into  a  higher  circle.  There  is  no  great  difficulty,  if  one 
lias  money  enough,  in  choosing  one's  society.  There  is  one  trou- 
blesome fellow,  however,  a  privileged  character,  who  will  mtrude 
•ust  where  he  pleases ;  and  a  very  disagreeable  fellow  he  ij  '  — 
And  pray,  Archy,  who  is  he?'  —  '  The  sheriff,  my  dear,'  said  Mr. 
Lane.  '  Jerry  Bustler,  if  I  do  not  greatly  miscalculate,  has  made 
a  sad  mLstake.  He  is  a  very  forward  fellow,  thrusting  himself 
somehow  or  other,  into  the  foremost  rank,  upon  every  occasion. 
He  has  very  little  weight  of  character,  and  but  ordinary  talent,  3"et 
he  is  so  exceedingly  solicitous  of  thrusting  his  insignificant  name 
before  the  public,  upon  every  occasion,  that,  by  a  sort  of  common 
consent,  this  officious  little  fellow  is  permitted  to  do  it  ex-ojjiao. 
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He  is  so  apparently  unconscious  of  any  difference  between  M.TiBell 
and  men  of  real  eminence,  that  he  actually  has  caused  a  bust  to  be 
taken  of  himself;  and,  not  long  ago,  while  looking  in  upon  an 
exhibition  of  statuary,  I  saw  the  fine  heads  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
Judge  Story,  and  actually,  between  the  two^  the  iiot^d  arid  shoaK'tira 
of  little  Jerry  Bustler,  like  a  magpie  perched  between  two  great 
bald  eagles.  Jerry  is  cunning  enough  to  know  that  his  house  a^d 
furniture  are  very  good  travelling  tickets  on  the  highway  to  disl  mo- 
tion. I  w^ell  remember  the  time  when  Jerry,  as  hundiedi  i'.ave 
done  before  him,  came  into  the  city.  I  have  seen  him  walking  the 
streets  in  his  country  clothes  and  hob-nail  shoes,  with  a  great  silver 
brooch  'in  his  shirt-bosom,  as  big  as  the  top  of  your  mustard-pot, 
eating  away  at  a  sheet  of  gingerbread,  and  spelling  the  signs.  Now 
he  is  one  of  the  most  finisned  dandies  we  have;  and  Priscy,  —  for 
country  girls,  when  they  get  into  the  city,  are  more  apt  to  go  to  a.11 
fashionable  extremes,  than  such  as  have  lived  there  all  their  days, 
—  Priscy  dresses  to  the  very  extent  of  the  mode.'  — '  I  hope,  dear,' 
said  Mrs.  Lane,  '  you  don't  think  me  extravagant.'  — '  Not  at  all, 
my  love,  not  at  all,'  replied  her  husband.  '  I  was  going  to  remark, 
that  these  new  comers  struggle  for  distinction,  as  earnestly,  as 
though  it  W'Cre  the  chief  end  of  man.  If  they  miss  their  aim,  lose 
their  property,  are  compelled  to  give  up  their  houses,  furniture,  and 
equipage,  and  become  bankrupts,  they  are  easily  converted  into 
admirable  democrats  —  agrarians  —  sans-culottes.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  by  the  power  of 
wealth,  they  become  very  tolerable  aristocrats.  The  old  elite, 
firmly  established  upon  their  ottomans,  for  a  long  time,  contemplate 
the  approaches  of  these  aspirants,  with  repulsive  looks;  and,  like 
the  waters  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Arve,  though  moving  side  by  side, 
refuse  to  mingle.  After  a  few  years,  however,  the  wealth  of  these 
successful  adventurers  proves  too  irresistible  for  the  necessities  of 
the  other  party;  their  sons  and  daughters  form  alliances;  and,  in 
their  turn,  look  down  upon  hundreds,  who  are  attempting  to  ascend 
those  summits,  which  they  have  successfully  attained.' 

'"Dear  Archy,' cried  Mrs  Lane,  taking  her  husband's  hand, 
'  you  talk  like  a  book,  and  I  love  to  hear  you,  I  'm  sure  I  do  ;  but. 
Archy,  dear,  what  do  you  think  Mr.  Veneer,  the  cabinet-maker, 
would  allow,  for  our  little  sideboard,  if  we  took  one  of  his?' 

"'Ah,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Lane,  'your  heart,  I  see,  is  fixed 
U])on  that  sideboard,  and  you  shall  have  it,  for  I  can  refuse  you 
nothing.'  —  'Not,  if  you  think  it  extravagant,  Archy,'  said  liis 
wife,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  an  expression,  half  grave  and 
half  jocose,  which  rendered  her  countenance  more  beautiful  than 
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before.  — 'Well,  well,  my  dear,'  cried  her  husband,  '1  have  been 
pretty  successful  of  late,  and  will  try  to  afford  it,  and  economize  in 
other  matters.' 

"  The  very  high  price,  v^^hich  Veneer  asked  for  the  sideboard, 
selected  by  Mrs.  l^ane,  and  the  very  small  amount  which  he  con- 
sented to  allow  for  the  old  one,  for  a  time  caused  lier  to  hesitate. 
Veneer's  manner  of  standing  off,  and,  with  a  half-hidden  sneer, 
eying  the  article,  which  was  offered  as  part  payment,  in  exchange, 
was  so  very  provoking,  that  Mrs.  Lane,  who  remembered  it  was  the 
best  her  poor,  old  father  could  afford,  was  half  inclined  to  break  off 
the  negotiation  in  a  huff.  But  Veneer  knew  well  enough  the  ground 
he  trod  on.  '  Entirely  out  of  date,  ma'am,'  said  he,  '  them  swell 
fronts  ;  don't  think  I  could  sell  it  at  any  price  ;  should  have  to  send 
it  to  auction ;  could  n't  have  it  in  my  show-room ;  my  custom  is 
such,  that  it  would  do  me  an  injury,  unless  I  told  how  I  got  it.' 
Then  he  walked  up,  and,  without  comment,  raised  the  wood  with 
his  fingers,  that  had  begun  to  peel  off,  and  pointed  to  the  crack  on 
the  top.  Before  he  had  fairly  gotten  through  this  process  of  dispar- 
agement, so  well  understood  by  every  accomplished  master  crafts- 
man, Mrs.  Lane  had  become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  article 
herself,  and  wondered  how  she  had  tolerated  it  so  long.  If  any 
doubt  still  remained,  as  to  tlie  entire  propriety  of  an  exchange,  that 
doubt  was  effectually  removed,  by  one  brief  observation  of  Veneer's. 
'  The  article  you  talk  of,  ma'am,'  said  he,  '  is  a  good  deal  higher 
finished  than  one  we  sold,  last  week,  to  a  lady  in  Peppermint 
square.'  — '  What  was  her  name,  Mr.  Veneer?'  — '  Mrs.  Bustler, 
ma'am.'  —'  Really  — indeed  — well,  Mr.  Veneer,  I  think  I  '11  take 
it.  Perhaps,  however,  you  had  better  see  Mr.  Lane  first.'  —  'Ho 
was  at  the  shop,  this  morning,  ma'am,  and  said  he  should  be  satis- 
fied with  any  that  you  chose  to  select.'  —  'Well,  then  I  '11  take  it. 
When  will  you  take  this  little,  old  thing  away,  and  send  the  new 
one?'  —  'We  can  do  it  this  morning,  if  you  wish,  ma'am,'  said 
Veneer.  —  'Very  well,'  said  Mrs.  Lane,  and  summoned  the  girl  — 
they  kept  but  one  at  that  time  —  to  assist  in  removing  the  articles 
from  the  old  sideboard,  and  preparing  it  for  removal. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that,  in  London,  a  mob,  so  considerable,  as 
to  require  the  aid  of  the  police  for  its  dispersion ,  has  been  gathered 
upon  a  wager,  by  two  men,  standing  motionless  in  the  street,  and 
holding,  between  them,  for  an  indefinite  time,  a  small  string,  a  few 
yards  in  length.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  astonishment  how  trifling 
an  affair  will  summon  a  congregation  of  idlers  in  our  great  thor- 
oughfares. When  Mr.  Lane  returned  from  his  place  of  business, 
at  the  usual  hour,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised,  at  the  appearance 
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of  a  dense  collection  of  men  and  boys,  in  front  of  his  residence.  He 
soon  perceived,  that  one  entire  window-frame  of  his  front  parlor  had 
been  removed,  and  instantly  concluded  that  his  house  had  been  on 
fire.  The  very  natural  feeling  of  alarm,  with  which  he  forced  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  was  imrnediately  relieved,  upon  his  arrival. 
Jt  had  been  found  impossible  to  introduce  the  new  sideboard  through 
the  small  entry  of  nis  dwelling,  and  Veneer  had  therefore  taken  out 
one  of  the  parlor  windows.  The  operation  had  just  been  success- 
fully accomplished.  'Very  handsome,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Lans. 
'  It  certainly  is  very  handsome,'  replied  her  husband  ;  '  but  Iilu  yoM 
any  idea  it  would  look  so  very  large  ?' —  '  It  does  seem  larger  here, 
my  dear,'  said  she,  '  a  great  deal  larger,  than  I  had  any  idea  it 
would.  It  did  not  seem  half  as  large  in  your  show-room,  Mr. 
Veneer.'  —  '  That  is  owing  to  the  size  of  your  parlor,  madam,'  he 
replied  :  '  your  room  's  uncommon  small.'  Mrs.  Lane  had  stepped 
aside,  and  soon  returning  with  the  silver  pitcher,  placed  it  on  the  side 
board.  '  That 's  very  rich,'  said  Veneer  ;  '  it  really  seems  as  though 
the  sideboard  and  the  pitcher  were  made  for  each  other  ;  but  these 
chairs  don't  seem  the  thing  exactly,  d'  ye  think  they  do,  madam?' 
— '  Well,  well,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Lane, '  let 's  have  dinner.  We  've 
done  enough  for  one  day,  Mr.  Veneer.  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  ruin  us 
all.'  —  'Ha,  ha,  ha!'  laughed  Mr.  Veneer,  as  he  proceeded  to 
replace  the  window  ;  '  there  's  no  great  danger  of  ruining  you,  sir, 
I  guess,  such  a  business  as  you  're  driving.  I  never  see  so  many 
folks  in  any  shop  in  my  life,  as  I  see  in  yours,  through  them  great 
plate-glass  windows,  bigger  than  two  of  that  door.  Did  you  see 
them  French  damask  bottoms,  ma'am,  when  you  was  at  my  place?' 
— '  I  don't  think  I  did,'  replied  Mrs.  Lane.  — '  Do  call  and  look  at 
'em,  ma'am  ;  you  no  need  to  buy,  if  you  don't  choose  to.'  —  'Well, 
perhaps  I  will.' 

"  '  I  'm  sorry,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Lane,  when  Veneer  had  gone, 
*  that  you  gave  him  any  encouragement  about  the  chairs.'  —  'I 
didn't  know  what  to  say,  Archy  :  I  did  not  promise  to  come,'  she 
replied. 

"  During  their  simple  meal,  Mrs.  Lane  turned  her  head  full  twenty 
times  to  contemplate  her  new  acquisition.  Her  husband  was  more 
silent  than  usual.  After  his  customary  glass  of  wine,  he  grew 
Bomewhat  more  cheerful.  Mr.  Lane  had,  for  several  years,  been  a 
member  of  the  temperance  society,  and  he  was  strictly  observant 
of  his  pledge,  which,  however,  comprehended  only  the  circle  of 
distilled  spirits. 

"  '  You  don't  say  anything  about  the  sideboard,  Archy,'  said  Mrs 
Lane,  as  she  diew  her  chair  near  his,  and  affectionately  took  hia 
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hand.  —  *  Pecrgy,  my  dear,'  he  replied,  '  it 's  exceedingly  beautifn], 
but  altogether  too  large  for  our  apartment,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
inconsistent  with  our  other  furniture  ;  but  it 's  too  late  now  to  talk 
about  that.  And,  if  it  gives  you  pleasure,  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
excepting  that  1  am  very  glad  you  are  pleased  ;  and  now,  dear,  1 
must  run  after  my  business,  or  it  will  run  away  from  me.' 

"  Mrs.  Lane,  for  some  time  after  her  husband's  departure,  contin- 
ued to  pace  the  little  apartment,  so  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  remained 
unoccupied  by  the  sideboard  ;  stopping  at  short  intervals  to  admiie 
its  proportions,  and  occasionally  shifting  the  position  of  the  silvei 
pitcher,  or,  with  her  handkerchief,  removing  some  slight  fino-er 
mark  from  its  highly  polished  surface.  She  was  remarkably  social 
in  her  feelings ;  and,  growing  weary,  at  last,  of  worshipping  in 
silence  and  alone,  she  summoned  in  Mary  McGuire,  her  Irish 
domestic.  'There,  Mary,'  said  she,  'look  there.'  — '  Och,  my 
leddy,'  cried  Mary,  clapping  her  hands  with  unaffected  delight, 
'  isn't  that  a  nate  consarn  !  That  swaat  silver  cinser  i'  the  middle  ; 
ind  ye  '11  be  after  gitting  two  silver  candlesticks  to  pit  up  on  the 
two  ends,  wi'  wax  tapers,  to  be  sure  ;  and  thin  it  '11  not  be  i'  the 
like  o'  me  to  say  it  doesn't  look  jest  like  the  great  altar  in  the  ca- 
thadral  in  Dublin,  my  leddy.  Och,  if  your  leddyship  wud  consint 
to  gi'  me  laave  jist  to  ax  father  O'Schiverick  to  paap  in  some  dee, 
when  it 's  all  fixed,  and  gi'  it  a  leetle  consecration.  Maybe  he  'd 
not  refuse  to  sprinkle  it  wi'  holy  water,  my  leddy.' — Mrs.  Lane 
could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  poor  girl's  erroneous  impressions, 
and  explained  to  her,  that,  however  different  in  size  and  form,  it 
was  intended  for  the  same  offices  as  its  predecessor.  '  Indaad,  my 
leddy,'  said  Mary,  *  wall,  and  it 's  right  convanient  ony  how.  It 's 
varnished,  ye  see,  and  it  '11  not  be  nading  ony  rubbing,  and  thin  it 
covers  so  much  o'  the  carpit,  that  it  '11  be  a  daal  less  swaaping 
we'll  have  to  do.' 

"  The  rude  conceptions  of  the  poor  girl,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Lane's  suggestions,  had  left  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  her  mis- 
tress, that  the  article,  some  how  or  other,  was  not  altogether  in  good 
Keeping  with  their  estabhshment.  This  impression  was  not  likely 
"o  be  weakened  by  the  remarks  of  Miss  Judy  Jiggle,  a  cousin  of  her 
husband,  who,  shortly  after,  dropped  in  for  tea  and  muffins.  In  her 
jv'ay,  and  it  was  the  oddest  imaginable,  Judy  was  a  nonpareil. 
That,  which,  in  almost  any  other  person,  would  have  been  absolute 
•udeness,  was,  in  her,  a  strange  compound  of  iiaVvete  and  plain-heart- 
*<dness,  an  earnest  and  honest  desire  to  proroote  the  welfare  of  her 
nends,  and  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  axiom,  that  the  truth  ia 
aot  to  be  spoken  at  all  times.     Judy,  after  sur^^eying  the  new  arti- 
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cles,  for  a  few  m)ments,  put  her  handkercliicf  to  her  mouth,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  stranghng  a  fit  of  laughter  in  its  birth,  but 
in  vain.  'Why,  Peggy,'  said  she,  'what  is  ail  thisl'  —  'The 
pitcher,' said  Mrs.  Lane,  coloring  with  displeasure,  'is  a  present 
from  my  uncle  Saul,  and  the  sideboard  is  one  that  Mr.  Lane  has 
purchased,  or  rather  taken  in  exchange  for  our  old  one.' 

"  '  Mercy  upon  me,'  cried  Judy,  lifting  up  her  hands,  '  I  didn't 
think  your  uncle  Saul  was  such  a  fool.  If  he  'd  sent  you  the  value 
in  money,  or  family  stores,  there  would  have  been  some  sense  in  it, 
I  should  have  thought  cousin  Archy  might  have  had  more  sense 
than  to  have  brought  such  an  expensive  thing  into  a  house,  where 
there  's  not  an  article  to  match.  The  next  silly  thing  he  '11  do,  I 
suppose,  will  be  to  change  those  mean  little  cane-bottom  chairs,  for 
some  costly  trumpery.  He  '11  break  in  less  than  a  year,  I  dare 
say.'  —  So  little  ill-nature  was  there  in  these  remarks,  that,  when, 
upon  turning  towards  her,  she  perceived  Mrs.  Lane  was  shedding 
tears,  '  There  now,'  Judy  exclaimed,  '  what  a  fool  I  am  ;  I  've  hurt 
your  feelings,  you  dear  soul,'  and  instantly  embracing  her  cousin, 
began  to  shed  tears  herself,  which  caused  Peggy's  to  flow  more 
freely,  which  caused  Judy  to  sob  aloud  ;  and  when  Mr.  Lane 
entered,  as  he  did  shortly  after,  the  ladies  were  clasped  in  each  oth- 
er's arms,  and  seemed  to  be  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  fit  of  hysterics.  Enough  was  disclosed,  in  broken  sentences, 
to  give  him  a  ready  comprehension  of  the  matter,  '  Dear  me,' 
said  he,  '  I  fear  cousin  Judy  will  never  talk  and  act  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  I  'm  afraid  Peggy  will  never  get  thoroughly  broken 
into  the  only  safe  habit,  that  of  disregarding  her  strange  remarks.' 

"  *  Cousin  Archy,'  said  Miss  Jiggle,  '  one  of  two  things  you  have 
got  to  do,  either  to  send  off  that  sideboard  directly,  or  get  a  set  of 
chairs  to  match.'  — '  Well,  Judy,'  he  replied,  'I  mean  to  do  the 
latter  to-morrow.  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  stoppmg  your  pretty 
mouth  with  a  hot  muflin  ? '  —  Tea  had  just  then  been  set  upon  the 
table. 

"  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  oddity  of  his  cousin  Judy,  he 
himself  was  not  always  entirely  proof  against  her  sudden  and  unex 
pected  attacks ;  her  random  shots  occasionally  found  their  way 
between  the  joints  of  the  harness.  He  was  evidentl)''  piqued  by  her 
last  suggestion,  the  more  so,  because  it  was  based  on  a  fact,  too 
palpable  to  be  questioned,  for  a  moment. 

"The  very  next  day  a  new  bargain  was  made  witli  "^'-^m-pr;  a 
complete  set  of  new  mahogany  chairs  took  the  pbcc  of  the  b'tt^ 
cane-bottoms:  and,  to  make  the  amngemcnt  one  of  3j^?rpo'<>!e  8'ir- 
piise  to  his  wife,  an  opportunity  was  selected,  dueling  her  abs^-nce 
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!n  the  morning,  for  effecting  the  exchange.  It  would  be  a  work  of 
si'porerogation  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  exclamations  of 
wonder  and  delight,  the  dear  Archys,  and  dear  Peggys,  that  passed, 
upon  this  interesting  occasion. 

''  How  soon  possession  makes  us  poor  !  A  week  had  not  run  by, 
when  Mr.  Lane  had  the  mortification,  upon  his  return,  one  evening, 
from  the  store,  of  finding  his  little  wife  suffering  from  unaccountable 
depression  of  spirits.  It  was  a  long  time  before  his  most  earnest 
inquiries  could  elicit  the  cause.  '  Whom  have  you  had  to  visit  you 
TO-day,  my  love?'  said  Mr.  Lane.  —  'Mrs.  Pryer,  my  dear,'  she 
replied,  '  and  the  three  Miss  Pickflaws,  and  Mrs.  Upperdunk,  and  a 
very  disagreeable  body  she  is  ;  and  Mrs.  Freetattle  passed  half  the 
morning  here.'  — '  Well,  and  was  not  Mrs.  Freetattle  pleased,  that 
you  had  taken  her  advice  about  the  sideboard?'  — '  Oh  yes,  Archy, 
£he  seemed  mightily  pleased.  The  first  thing  she  said,  when  she 
saw  it,  was,  "  There,  dear,  didn't  I  tell  you  so !"  She  praised  it 
to  the  skies.  She  called  the  other  ladies  to  look  at  it.  The  Miss 
Pickflaws  had  never  seen  one  of  that  kind,  that  didn't  crack  —  they 
thought  it  much  too  large  —  it  was  very  handsome,  but  sideboards 
v/ere  going  out  very  rapidly.  Mrs.  Freetattle  requested  Mrs.  Up- 
perdunk to  look  at  the  chairs,  and  all  she  said  was  "  umph,"  turning 
Ker  nose  up  in  the  air.  She  then  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  the 
R'-deboard  very  handsome  ;  and  again  she  said  "  umph,"  tossing  her 
nose  still  higher.  She  then  drew  her  attention  to  the  pitcher,  when 
she  cried  "  umph,"  louder  than  before,  and  tossed  her  nose  higher 
than  ever.  After  she  had  gone,  the  three  Miss  Pickflaws,  who,  I 
thought,  were  her  most  intimate  friends,  from  their  particular 
sweetness  towards  her,  remarked  upon  the  rudeness  of  her  manners. 
They  laughed  heartily  at  her  bustle,  which  was  all  on  one  side.  — 
They  said  she  was  nobody  in  Germany,  and  that  she  had  not  the 
true,  fashionable  toss  of  the  nose,  by  any  means.  I  don't  believe  the 
Miss  Pickflaws  are  very  sincere ;  for  Mrs.  Freetattle  told  me,  when 
we  were  by  ourselves,  that,  notwithstanding  their  compliments, 
which  were  very  lavishly  bestowed,  they  were,  all  the  time  they 
were  here,  making  fun  of  the  carpet.  She  says  she  saw  the  eldest, 
Miss  Betty,  as  often  as  my  back  was  turned,  pointing  one  finger  at 
the  carpet  and  another  at  the  pitcher.  Mrs.  Freetattle  says,  Archy 
dear,  that  this  Kidderminster  carpet  will  never  answer  in  the  world 
with  the  sideboard  and  chairs  :  she  also  said  the  furnishing  would 
be  very  incomplete,  even  then,  without  one  pier-table  at  least,  and 
a  sofa.'  —  *  Really,  dear  Peggy,'  said  Mr.  Lane,  with  an  unusually 
anxious  expression  efface,  '  really  I  cannot  aflx)rd  it.'  — '  I  told  her 
dO,  Archy ,  and,  only  think,  she  laughed  in  my  face,  and  said  every* 
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tody  knew  you  was  getting-  rich  very  fast,  and  that,  for  her  pirt^ 
she  could  n't  see  the  wisdom  of  hoarding  up  riches  for  nobody  L2?.>.w 
whom.'  — '  I  rather  think,'  rephed  Mr.  Lane,  '  that  I  understand  my 
affairs  better  than  Mrs.  Freetattle.' — 'I'm  afraid,  Archy,'  said 
his  wife,  as  she  noticed  the  gravity  of  her  husband's  countenarce, 
*  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  think  I  am  extravagant,  and  I  'm  sure  deaj 
Archy,'  —  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye,  —  it  was  a  pearl,  in  her  over -fond 
husband's  estimation,  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  for  the  celebrated 
'cloth  of  gold,'  and,  of  course,  for  the  finest  Saxony  in  the  world. 

—  'Extravagant!  my  love,  certainly  not.  Mrs.  Freetattle  is  right, 
perfectly  right.  Consistency  demands,  that  we  should  have  these 
articles,  or  rid  ourselves  of  the  others  ;  the  latter  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.' He  kissed  his  pretty  wife,  incomparably  more  so  in  her 
tears ;  and,  instead  of  devoting  their  evening  to  the  perusal  of  some 
interesting  volume,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  they  consumed 
it  in  discoursing  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  Brussels  and  Sax- 
ony, measuring  their  floor  to  ascertain  the  number  of  yards  required, 
and  deciding  upon  the  most  appropriate  positions  for  the  pier-tables 
and  the  sofa.  '  Well,  my  love,'  said  Mr.  Lane,  after  the  little  area 
had  been  traversed  as  industriously  as  ever  the  South  Pacific  was 
traversed  by  Captain  Cook,  '  I  feel  more  weary  than  is  usual  for 
me  ;  before  we  retire,  let 's  have  a  glass  of  that  sherry.*'  — '  Whai, 
now,  dear?'  said  his  wife  ;  '  you  never  took  wine,  in  the  evenmj;^, 
since  I  knew  you,  and  you  used  to  say,  that  one  glass  after  dinner 
was  your  daily  allowance.'  — '  True,  Peggy,  but  this  is  my  nightly 
allowance,'  said  he,  with  a  laugh. — Mrs.  Lane  produced  the  de- 
canter, and  her  husband,  after  persuading  his  wife  to  take  a  glass 
first  herself,  poured  out  a  brimmer ;  and,  after  drinking  it,  and  com- 
menting on  the  good  quality  of  the  sherry,  he  poured  out  another. 
'Mrs.  Freetattle 's  a  philosopher,  Peggy,'  said  he,  as  he  continued 
to  sip.  '  There  's  not  much  wisdom,  as  she  says,  in  hoarding  up 
riches.  What  is  the  use  of  it !  If  we  don't  enjoy  hfe's  blessings, 
as  we  go  along,  we  shall  get  to  the  end  of  it  before  we  know  it.'  — 
'Why,  Archy,  my  love,'  cried  his  wife,  as  he  was  proceeding  t« 
pour  out  another  glass,  'you  '11  be  tipsy  as  sure  as  you  live.'  — 
'  Never  fear,  my  little  angel,  this  shall  be  the  last.  I  should  like  to 
see  those  three  Pickflaws  swallowed  up  like  Korah's  troop  in  the 
primer  —  ha !  ha !  ha !  Jerry  Bustler  in  Peppermint  square !  He 
•nust  look  and  feel  like  an  ass  in  armor.  —  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Peggy 

—  in  one  year  from  this  time,  I'll  —  you'll  see  —  never  mind.  — 
Lovey,  I  've  been  thinking  we  must,  before  long,  be  doing  the  gen- 
teel thing  by  your  uncle  Saul.  We  must  have  him  to  dinner,  my 
dear.     W^e  must  do  the  ihing  handsomely,  you  know.     Let 's  see 
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wliom  shall  we  invite  1  there  's  — '  — '  It 's  past  eleven,  Archy,'  said 
his  wife  ;  '  suppose  we  talk  of  it  to-morrow.'  — '  Uncle  Saul,'  said 
Mr.  Lane,  slapping  the  table  so  smartly,  as  he  rose,  that  his  little 
wife  looked  round  with  astonishment,  —  '  uncle  Saul  never  tasted 
better  wine  than  that.  Freetattle  's  a  philosopher  ;  you  may  tel? 
her  I  say  so.'  With  these  words,  Mr.  Lane  suffered  his  wife  tt 
remove  the  decanter,  and  they  retired  for  the  night. 

"  Mr.  Lane  awoke  rather  later  than  usual,  with  a  headache 
Mrs.  Lane  had  a  restless  night.  She  had  fantastic  dreams  of  Mrs 
Freetattle,  and  Veneer,  and  her  uncle  Saul.  These  visions  weiv 
the  very  quintessence  of  absurdity,  but  they  were  faithfully  related 
as  usual,  at  the  breakfast-table  ;  and  the  laughter  they  occasionei 
seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  her  husband's  headache 
for  he  complained  of  it  no  more.  She  had  seen,  in  her  sleep,  foui 
immense  pier-tables,  and  on  each  an  uncle  Saul,  the  size  of  a  giant 
holding  four  capacious  silver  pitchers,  larger  than  cider-barrels . 
her  cousin  Judy  and  the  three  Miss  Pickflaws  stood,  each  by  th 
side  of  one  of  the  pitchers,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  they  all  pointen 
their  fingers  at  her,  with  a  malicious  laugh,  and  a  sheriff  jumpeo 
out  of  every  pitcher.  In  a  moment,  the  scene  appeared  to  change, 
and  she  seemed  to  be  alone,  in  her  father's  little  parlor,  in  Cricket 
villo. 

"  Many  weeKs  naa  not  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Lane  became  the 
happy  proprietress  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  Brussels  carpet,  and 
hearth-rug,  and  two  handsome  pier-tables,  with  an  elegant  steel  fire 
set,  and  some  very  pretty  mantel  ornaments,  selected  by  that  atteiH 
tive  and  excellent  friend,  Mrs.  Freetattle. 

"  There  are  some  things  more  easy,  amid  the  chances  and  changes 
of  this  world,  than  to  keep,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  run  of  one's 
affairs,  —  or,  as  the  seamen  say,  to  cast  the  log,  —  allow  for  lee- 
way, and  tides,  and  currents.  Even  with  a  well-defined  revenue, 
as  little  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  events  as  possible, 
it  is  not  the  most  simple  affair  so  to  distribute  one's  resources,  over 
the  whole  annual  circle,  that  no  deficiency  shall  be  found  in  any 
particular  part ;  or,  in  the  expressive  phraseology  of  Tooley  McPhee, 
'  to  sprid  a  pund  o'  butter  so  nately  and  complately  over  an  acre  o' 
brid,  as  not  to  laave  a  thridbare  spot  anywhere  at  all.'  The  supe- 
lioiity  of  prevention  over  remedy  is  nowhere  more  manifest,  than  in 
lelalion  to  the  habit  of  extravagance.  When  once  commenced,  it  is 
not  easily  corrected.  INIr.  Lane  idolized  his  little  wife ;  and  our 
friends,  the  Irish,  are  not  more  thoroughly  convinced,  that  every 
species  of  extravagance  is  sanctified,  when  money  and  credit  are  em- 
ployed for  a  '  birrel  and  a  wake,'  than  was  he,  when  devoting  his 
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resources  for  the  gratification  of  her  wishes.  It  was  most  true  these 
expenditures  preyed  upon  his  purse  severely,  and  at  a  time  whea 
money  was  scarce,  and  he  could  poorly  afford  to  ahstract  a  single 
dollar  of  his  caphal  from  trade.  But  the  pleasure  he  received  — 
the  reflected  pleasure  —  from  contemplating  the  satisfaction,  exhib- 
ited by  her,  in  the  midst  of  her  possessions,  was  a  luxury,  for  which 
he  was  willing  to  pay  a  full  equivalent. 

"  In  a  few  weeks,  came  off,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  the  dinner 
to  uncle  Saul.  I  could  readily  describe  that  dinner  —  I  was  there 
—  but  the  detail,  however  amusing,  would  consume  more  time  than 
can  be  afforded  by  this  assembly  ;  and  I  perceive  the  candles  are, 
some  of  them,  already"  —  turning  with  a  smile  towards  Captain 
TarbDx  —  "more  than  half  seas  over."  —  "Plenty  more  in  the 
locker,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  and  gave  the  sexton  a  hint,  who 
promptly  attended  to  his  duty.  "It  was  a  fine  affair,"  continued 
Mr.  SkilHngton.  "  I  will  only  say  that  about  eighteen  of  us  sat 
down  to  an  elegant  repast,  in  the  preparation  of  which  no  expense 
seemed  to  have  been  spared.  By  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Freetattle,  who 
loaned  her  man,  Tim  Hurry,  for  the  occasion,  a  new  extension  table 
had  been  purchased  of  Veneer,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  forks  from 
the  jeweller.  Mrs.  Lane  observ^ed,  that  she  was  sure  she  did  not 
want  them,  but  she  supposed,  as  the  company  were  fashionable 
folks,  they  would  think  it  rather  strange  not  to  see  them  on  the 
table.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  merry  time.  Everybody  was  in  excellent 
humor.  Colonel  Picket,  better  known  to  this  assembly  as  uncle 
Saul,  drank  more  wine  than  was  good  for  him,  and  so,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  did  Mr.  Lane.  The  old  temperance  societies  were  then 
becoming  popular,  I  mean  those,  whose  members  abstained  from 
ardent  spirit  alone.  Uncle  Saul  approved  of  them  highly ;  so  did 
Mr.  Lane ;  and  the  more  wine  they  drank,  the  more  severe  were 
their  remarks  against  the  use  and  traffic  in  ardent  spirit.  There 
was  a  degree  of  ignorance ,  then  prevailing,  in  regard  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  drunkenness,  whioh  is  matter  of  infinite  surprise  to  us  now. 
We  did  not  seem  to  reflect,  that  with  Him,  who  is  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  iniquity,  and  who  has  commanded  us  to  abstain  from 
drunkenness,  it  can  be  of  no  importance,  whether  that  drunkenness 
be  produced  by  rum  or  by  wine  —  by  one  inebriant  or  by  another. 
We  were  none  of  us  in  the  very  best  possible  condition  for  drawing 
■listinctions  upon  that  occasion.  — Uncle  Saul  was  the  hon,  of  course. 
He  told  stories  of  India,  as  George  Coleman  says, 

'  Long,  dull,  and  old, 
As  great  lords'  stories  often  are.* 
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He  told  US  about  the  suttees,  and  about  the  seapoys ;  and  poor  Mrs. 
Freetattle  inquired  how  they  were  seasoned,  mistaking  the  word  for 
sea-pics,  which  occasioned  much  laughter,  in  which  Mary  McGuire, 
the  Irish  girl,  joined  so  heartily,  that  Mrs.  Lane  was  obliged  to  bid 
her  leave  the  room.  On  the  whole,  the  affair  went  off  exceedingly 
well.  The  parlor  was  so  very  small,  however,  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  Tim  and  Mary,  especially  the  latter,  who  was  very 
corpulent,  contrived  to  put  on  and  take  off;  and,  upon  one  occasion, 
as  she  was  attempting  to  squeeze  behind  uncle  Saul,  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  relating  the  history  of  a  conflict  among  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  a  sudden  jerk  of  his  chair  pinned  her  to  the  wall.  '  Och  !  my 
vhals!'  she  exclaimed,  and,  for  an  instant,  we  supposed  her  seri- 
ously injured  ;  but  fortunately  she  was  unhurt.  In  the  evening  the 
pitcher  was  paraded  about,  filled  with  hot  mulled  wine,  which  cer- 
tainly was  altogether  superfluous.  The  colonel  and  Mr.  Lane 
seemed  to  be  on  the  footing  of  old  and  familiar  friends.  I  overheard 
them  conversing  on  the  subject  of  cashmeres,  and  the  colonel  told 
him  he  would  put  him  in  the  way  of  getting  them  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  and  almost  for  nothing.  At  length  the  party  broke  up ; 
and  uncle  Saul  went  oflf  in  the  greatest  glee,  about  twelve  at  night, 
telling  the  company  that  they  were,  one  and  all,  bound  over  to  meet 
at  his  house,  some  day  the  following  week,  to  taste  his  India  wine. 
"  A  few  days  after  this  important  event,  Mrs.  Lane  unexpectedly 
received  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Bustler.  '  Only  think  of  it,  Archy,'  said 
the  former  to  her  husband,  on  his  return  from  the  store,  '  Priscy 
Millet,  Mrs.  Jerry  Bustler  I  mean,  called  here  to-day  in  a  coach. 
It  was  so  late  I  thought  nobody  would  come,  and  Mary  had  laid  the 
cloth,  which  was  a  little  soiled  —  I  told  the  foolish  girl,  yesterday, 
not  to  lay  that  cloth  again,  till  it  had  been  washed  —  besides,  it, 
most  unfortunately,  had  a  hole  in  it.  What  sent  her  here,  I  'm  sure 
I  don't  know.  It 's  full  half  a  year,  since  I  've  seen  her  to  speak  to 
her.  I  should  scarcely  have  known  her  anywhere,  she  was  so 
bedizened  off  with  all  sorts  of  fine  things  —  her  gold  watch,  and 
gold  pencil-case,  and  chains,  and  sable  muff  and  tippet,  and  diamond 
pin  ;  and,  you  know  how  thin  her  figure  is  —  well,  as  she  went  out, 
she  looked  like  an  air  balloon,  and  Mary  said,  it  was  so  enormous 
that  she  could  scarcely  get  it  into  the  carriage  after  her,  and  the 
coachman  had  to  "  squaaze  it  in  after  the  poor  leddy."  She  's  ost 
all  her  bloom.  I  could  scarcely  believe  she  was  the  rosy-faced  girl 
that  I  used  to  see  sitting  in  her  homespun  frock,  at  her  father's 
window  in  Cricketville,  binding  shoes.  — "Why.  Priscy,"  said  I 
as  she  came  in,  "  is  it  you  1"  She  replied,  with  all  the  formality  in 
the  world,  *'  I  hope  you  are  well,  madam."     She  scarcely  said  & 
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word,  after  she  sat  down.  I  tried  to  support  the  conversation,  as 
well  as  I  was  able ;  axid  I  never  was  so  tired  in  all  my  life.  1 
alluded  to  our  former  residence  in  Cricketville.  "  It 's  so  long  since 
I  was  there,  ma'am,"  said  she,  "  that  my  recollection  of  Cricketville 
is  quite  evanescent."  I  could  almost  have  laughed  in  her  face. — 
"  You  do  not  visit  much,  I  believe,  ma'am,"  said  she  ;  "  I  did  not 
see  you  at  Mrs.  Perriwinlde's  rout,  nor  at  Mrs.  Flipparty's  ball," 
This  was  only  to  show  me  she  was  there  herself.  Well,  not  a 
remark  did  she  make  about  anything  she  saw  ;  she  said  not  a  word 
about  the  pitcher ;  and  sat,  the  whole  time,  with  her  little,  sharp, 
black  eyes,  staring  at  the  hole  in  the  table-cloth.  Now  it 's  nothing 
but  sheer  envy,  Archy.'  — '  Oh  no,  my  dear,'  he  replied,  '  I  think 
you  are  entirely  mistaken.  When  you  return  her  call,  you  will 
probably  see  more  finery  at  their  house,  than  you  are  aware  of.  I  'm 
told  it 's  very  expensively  furnished,  and  his  extravagance  is  a  com- 
mon topic.  No,  my  dear,  I  think  I  can  explain  her  behavior  very 
readily.  It  is  considered  a  mark  of  very  high  breeding  to  admire 
nothing,  and,  indeed,  to  seem  to  see  nothing,  in  the  houses  of  those 
we  visit.     That 's  it,  my  dear,  nothing  else,  depend  upon  it.' 

"  Uncle  Saul  was  a  bachelor.  He  was  supposed  to  be  immensely 
rich.  He  used  to  say,  that  his  lungs  were  not  strong  enough  for 
matrimony,  and  although  there  were  some  good  things  in  it 
undoubtedly,  yet  he  was  opposed  to  slavery  in  all  forms,  and  meant 
never  to  put  on  the  fetters  of  wedded  life.  Mrs,  Peggy  Lane  was 
his  favorite  niece.  The  corollary  was  irresistible,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Freetattle.  She  was  sure  he  would  leave  the  bulk  of  his 
wealth  to  Mrs.  Lane,  who,  having  the  most  perfect  rehance  upon 
the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Freetattle,  was  rapidly  inchning  to  the  same 
opinion. 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  week,  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  splendid  dinner-party,  at  the  residence  of  uncle  Saul. 
The  company  were  much  the  same  as  were,  shortly  before, 
assembled  at  Mr.  Lane's,  with  two  or  three  additions.  It  was  a 
sumptuous  affair;  and  it  was  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  India 
wine  was  incomparable.  It  was  certainly  tested  by  some  of  the 
company,  most  effectually.  Uncle  Saul  himself,  though  a  veteran 
in  this  species  of  warfare,  became,  long  before  the  end  of  the  enter- 
tainment, superlatively  silly ;  and  Mr.  Lane  was  clearly  unable  to 
talk  coherently,  or  to  speak  without  lisping.  Even  the  widow, 
Mrs.  Freetattle,  became  ridiculously  sentimental,  and  sighed,  while 
she  sipped  her  bonne  louche,  as  if  some  weighty  matter  pressed  upon 
her  heart.  Medical  men,  however,  upon  such  occasions,  cannot 
always  determine,  whether  the  trouble  is  in  the  heart  or  the  epigas- 
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trie  region.  Uncle  Saul  whispered  something  in  her  ear,  and  she 
tapped  him  on  the  cheek  with  her  fan,  and  told  him  he  was  a 
naughty  man.  I  overheard  her  say  to  him,  just  before  we  separated, 
and  in  rather  a  sotto  voice,  that,  until  that  evening,  she  had  never 
been  so  forcibly  reminded  of  her  dear,  departed  Freetattle. 

"  But  it  is  quite  desirable  to  condense  the  substance  of  this  narra- 
tive within  as  small  a  compass  as  possible.  We  have  not  time  for 
the  entire  detail.  Three  short  years  had  rolled  rapidly  away. 
Within  this  period,  Jerry  Bustler  had  failed,  stock  and  fluke,  as 
Captain  Tarbox  would  say,  and  become  the  salesman  of  one  of  his 
former  clerks,  who  had  been  very  successful,  and  was  ascending  the 
very  ladder  from  which  Jerry  had  descended.  Priscilla  had  returned 
to  her  father,  in  Cricketville.  Mr.  Lane  had  removed  into  a  larger 
house.  His  growing  habits  of  extravagance  and  conviviality  had 
impaired  his  property,  seriously  affected  his  credit,  and  acquired  for 
him  the  unenviable  reputation  of  drinking  more  wine  than  was  good 
for  him.  He  adhered  nevertheless  to  his  pledge,  such  as  it  was, 
with  scrupulous  fidelity.  Nobody  said  he  was  a  drunkard  ;  though 
he  often  returned  at  unseasonable  hours  from  his  social  suppers, 
with  a  swimming  brain  and  an  unsteady  step.  Peggy  was  not  as 
happy,  with  all  her  fine  things  around  her,  as  when  she  was  the 
first  chorister  in  Cricketville,  or  when  she  commenced  her  unosten- 
tatious career,  with  the  little  cracked  sideboard,  and  the  Kidder- 
minster carpet,  and  those  cane-bottom  chairs.  No — Peggy  was  not 
so  light-hearted  now.  As  Mary  McGuire  expressed  it,  '  She  was 
not  the  swaat-tempered  leddy  that  she  had  been.'  Mr.  Lane's 
business  had  not  prospered  of  late,  as  much  as  in  former  years. 
Competitors  had  arisen  all  around  him,  and  a  store  had  been  opened, 
in  the  adjoining  building,  whose  plate-glass  windows,  vastly  larger 
than  his  own,  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  The  flirta- 
tion between  uncle  Saul  and  Mrs.  Freetattle,  amounted  to  nothing. 
All  recollection  of  it  passed  off  with  the  fumes  of  the  India  wine ; 
and,  in  a  few  months,  uncle  Saul,  whose  habits  of  migration  had 
become  inveterate,  returned  to  South  India,  and  died,  the  following 
year,  in  Madras. 

"  The  first  question,  after  the  intelligence  of  his  decease  arrived, 
was  not  —  did  he  die  a  Christian  ?  —  but,  has  he  left  a  will  ?  How 
much  did  he  leave  1  —  who  are  his  devisees  ?  Mr.  Lane  cherished 
a  strong  impression,  that  his  wife  had  not  been  forgotten,  by  her 
wealthy  uncle.  There  had  never  been  an  occasion  upon  which  the 
receipt  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  would  have  been  more  acceptable. 
His  affairs  had  fallen  into  some  disorder.  While  he  and  Mrs.  Lane 
were  discussing  this  important  subject,  Mrs.  Freetattle  suddenly 
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bounced  into  the  room  —  *  Good  news  I '  she  exclaimed,  '  good  news 
for  you  both  !  Gropple,  the  attorney,  says  he  drew  your  uncle 
SauTs  will,  and  has  it  now  in  his  possession  :  he  made  it,  just  before 
he  went  away  to  Madras ;  and,  after  a  few  legacies  of  no  great 
importance,  he  has  left  the  whole  residue  of  his  property  to  Mrs. 
Margaret  Lane.  There  's  for  you  !  Did  n't  I  tell  you  so  ?'  —  Mr. 
Lane  had  gone  to  the  sideboard  and  taken  out  the  decanter —  '  For 
pity's  sake,  Mr.  Lane,'  said  his  wife,  with  an  expression  of  anxious 
displeasure, '  don't  drink  any  more  wine  to-day  ;  you  've  drunk  half 
a  dozen  glasses  already  at  dinner  !'  —  '  One  bumper,  Mrs.  Lane,'  he 
replied, '  to  the  memory  of  your  excellent  uncle.'  Those  endearing 
epithets,  which  had  been  employed,  during  the  humbler  and  happier 
period  of  their  married  life,  had  given  place  to  a  more  cold  and 
formal  style  of  address.  —  '  I  'm  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Lane,  '  my  uncle 
was  very  kind  to  make  his  will  in  our  favor,  and  I  truly  hope, 
whatever  may  be  received,  will  be  so  placed,  that  it  cannot  be  squan- 
dered.' —  '  I  hope  so  too,'  said  her  husband,  with  evident  asperity  ; 
*  but  really,  Mrs.  Lane,  if  we  have  gotten  into  embarrassment,  it  is  by 
your  uncle's  means,  as  I  understand  it ;  and  it  is  but  right  he  should 
help  us  out  of  it.'  —  '  My  uncle  Saul  got  you  into  your  embarrass- 
ment !  why,  what  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Lane  V  —  '  Why  I  mean  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this  —  when  we  were  married,  four  years  ago, 
we  began,  as  we  ought  to  begin,  in  a  plain,  frugal  manner  ;  and,  had 
I  consulted  my  own  pleasure,  we  should  have  gone  on  as  we  began  ; 
and  my  business  would  have  afforded  us  a  handsome  support.  But 
your  uncle  Saul  took  it  into  his  head  to  send  you  a  curse,  in  the 
shape  of  that  silver  pitcher.  Then  you  discovered,  that  the  old 
sideboard  would  not  answer,  and  I  was  obliged  to  get  a  new,  and  a 
vastly  more  expensive  one.'  —  'Mr.  Lane,  how  unjust  you  are,' 
exclaimed  his  wife  ;  '  did  I  ask  you  to  do  it  1  did  n't  you  say  your 
business  was  so  good,  that  you  could  affoid  it  very  well?'  — '  No 
such  thing,'  said  Mr.  Lane.  '  After  you  got  the  sideboard,  the 
chairs  would  not  answer  ;  and  I  must  get  new  ones.  After  you  got 
the  chairs,  the  carpet  would  not  answer  ;  and  I  must  get  a  new 
carpet.  After  I  got  the  carpet,  the  room  would  not  look  as  it  ought 
to,  without  pier-tables  ;  so  I  got  pier-tables.  After  I  got  pier-tables, 
you  must  have  a  sofa.  After  I  got  the  sofa,  your  fancy  must  be 
gratified  with  a  centre-lamp.  And  so  I  have  been  driven  along,  in 
this  career  of  folly  and  extravagance,  until  the  house  would  not  hold 
all  the  trumpery,  that  has  been  bought,  fiom  time  to  time,  and  so  I 
was  obliged  to  take  a  new,  and  a  larger  house.  I  consider  Mrs. 
Freetattle  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  I  say,  before  her,  as  I  would 
before  you,  that  ray  affairs  are  embarrassed.     The  banks  will  give 
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<ie  no  assistance  ;  and,  if  I  don't  get  relief  somewhere,  I  must  give 
^p,  that 's  all.  Now  I  consider,  as  I  said  before,  that  your  uncle 
^aul  got  us  into  the  scrape,  and  it  is  but  fair  he  should  help  ua 
out  of  it.'  —  *  Dear  Mr.  Lane,'  said  Mrs.  Freetattle,  '  don't  talk  so, 
I  entreat  you  ;  you  see  your  poor  wife  is  in  tears.'  — '  Well,'  said 
Mr.  Lane,  rising  and  taking  his  hat,  '  I  'II  go  to  my  store,  and 
wrangle  with  my  creditors,  for  I  dare  say  some  of  them  are  there  ; 
and  I  '11  leave  you  and  Mrs.  Lane  to  plan  some  safe  way  to  dispose 
of  her  uncle  Saul's  money,  so  that  it  may  not  he  squandered.' 
These  last  words  were  the  same,  unfortunately  used  by  Mrs.  Lane, 
and  which  had  chiefly  produced  this  ebullition  of  ill-temper,  strangely 
tinctured,  as  it  was,  with  the  spirit  of  truth. 

"  '  Oh  my  dear  Mrs.  Freetattle,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lane,  after  her 
husband  had  left  the  room,  '  for  nearly  two  years  he  has  been  get- 
ting cross,  just  as  you  see,  ever  since  he  got  into  the  way  of  drink- 
ing wine  freely ;  and,  sometimes,  his  manners  are  so  harsh,  that  I 
heartily  wish  myself  at  home  with  my  father.'  — '  Well,  my  dear,' 
said  Mrs.  Freetattle,  '  I  suppose  it  is  partly  occasioned  by  trouble 
about  his  affairs,  and  he  was  vexed,  I  dare  say,  by  that  suggestion 
of  yours,  about  making  any  other  use  of  the  money  you  are  to 
receive  by  your  uncle  Saul's  will,  than  relieving  your  husband  from 
his  embarrassment.  But  I  've  no  doubt,  my  dear,  you  will  receive 
enough  to  pay  off  all  his  debts,  and  have  a  handsome  sum  invested 
for  your  own  use,  in  case  of  accident.'  — '  I'm  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Lane 
—  and  she  wept  bitterly — '  I  would  give  him  every  cent  of  it,  if  he 
would  give  up  his  habit  of  drinking,  which  always  makes  him  talk 
BO  sharply  to  me.  But  what  are  we  to  do  about  the  will  V  — '  Law- 
yer Gropple  says,'  replied  Mrs.  Freetattle,  '  that  it  must  be  proved 
here,  and  a  certified  copy  must  be  sent  out  to  India.  He  means  to 
write  a  note  to  Mr.  Lane,  inviting  him  to  call  at  the  oflice,  and  look 
«,t  the  will.' 

"  Mr.  Lane,  in  due  time,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  the  will ;  and  found,  that,  after  the  bequest  of  some  small  sums 
m  legacies,  and,  among  them,  five  hundred  dollars  to  his  friend, 
Mrs.  Felicia  Freetattle,  for  the  purchase  of  a  Cashmere  shawl,  the 
tolor  to  be  selected  by  herself,  the  entire  residue  was  left  to  his 
'  beloved  niece,  Mrs.  Lane,  without  restriction  or  limitation.  Mr. 
Lane,  very  naturally,  made  the  public,  in  general,  and  his  creditors, 
in  particular,  acquainted  with  the  very  agreeable  prospect,  which 
Jay  before  him. 

"  Colonel  Saul  Picket  had  obtained  a  very  large  estate,  in  South 
India,  in  exchange  for  the  liver  complaint,  of  which,  exacerbated, 
■o  doubt,  by  his  liberal  habits  of  living,  he  ultimately  died.     He 
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was  one  of  those  —  and  such  there  are  —  who  derive  a  high  degree 
of  satisfaction  from  a  prospective  contemplation  of  his  wealth,  as  it 
were,  beyond  the  grave.  In  other  words,  that  which,  to  a  great 
many,  perhaps  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  is  an  operation  full  of 
needless  solemnity  and  awe,  was  to  him  particularly  agreeable  —  to 
be  more  explicit,  he  was  never  more  agreeably  employed  than  when 
making  his  last  will  and  testament.  Upon  his  occasional  returns  to 
America,  he  indulged  himself  in  this  species  of  recreation  ;  no  less 
than  four  last  wills  of  Colonel  Saul  Picket  were  offered  for  probate 
in  four  different  states  of  the  Union.  The  annunciation  of  anothei 
last  will  had  three  times  already  alarmed  Mrs.  Freetattle  for  th6 
security  of  her  Cashmere  shawl.  But  the  will  in  possession  of  Law- 
yer Gropple  proved,  as  he  assured  her,  to  be  the  very  last  will  an  J 
testament  of  Colonel  Saul  Picket.  In  due  form  of  law  it  was  proved 
and  allowed,  and  Greedy  Gropple,  Esquire,  appointed  executor. 
Copies,  duly  attested,  were  forwarded  to  Madras,  by  two  vessels, 
lest  some  casualty  might  happen  to  one  of  them,  —  and,  by  both  con- 
veyances, Mrs.  Freetattle  wrote,  signifying  that  she  had  selected  a 
while  Cashmere.  After  a  lapse  of  very  many  months,  during  which 
the  creditors  of  Mr.  Lane  had  become  exceedingly  impatient,  intel- 
ligence was  received  from  Mr.  Gropple's  correspondent  in  Madras, 
that  there  existed  another  last  will,  made  about  a  week  before  the 
colonel  died,  in  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  his  well-beloved  niece, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Lane,  fifty  rupees,  to  purchase  a  mourning  ring, 
with  a  particular  request,  that  the  ring  might  be  selected  by  Mrs. 
Felicia  Freetattle  ;  and  the  rest  of  his  estate,  which  was  said  to  be 
immense,  he  had  left  to  a  lady  in  South  India,  to  whom  he  was 
engaged. 

"  The  shock,  produced  by  this  intelligence,  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  Its  first  practical  effect  appeared,  in  the 
form  of  four  writs  of  attachment  upon  the  property  of  Mr.  Lane, 
which  were  served,  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  information 
arrived.  Judy  Jiggle  said  she  always  knew  it  would  come  to  this. 
The  Miss  Pickfiaw^s  were  very  desirous  of  being  informed,  if  Mrs. 
Freetattle  had  decided  on  the  color  of  her  Cashmere  shawl.  Mr. 
Lane  turned  in  all  directions  for  relief,  but  utterly  in  vain.  If  the 
plague-spot  had  been  upon  him,  he  would  not  have  been  more  studi- 
ously avoided  by  his  friends.  His  wife,  after  the  first  shock  was 
over  —  a  burning  flush  of  inexpressible  surprise  and  offended  pride 
—  one  full  flood  of  streaming  tears  —  speedily  recovered  her  self- 
possession.  Coming  out  of  her  chamber,  she  encountered  her  hus- 
band, the  very  image  of  rage  and  despair,  his  face  miserably  flushed, 
and  his  hand  upon  his  burning  brow.     She  sprang  towards  hiav 
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4nd,  forgretting-  all  his  recent  ill-treatment  in  his  present  misery,  she 
threw  her  arms  ahout  his  neck  andexclainied,  '  Dear  iVrchy,'  —  an 
epithet  unused  of  late,  — '  we  can  be  just  as  happy  as  we  ever  were 
in  our  lives.  We  have  no  children,  for  whose  sake  we  might  be 
tempted  to  lament  over  the  loss  of  property.  If  you,  my  dear  hus- 
band, will  only  resolve  to  give  up  one  single  habit,  we  can  go  and 
live,  upon  very  little,  in  Cricketville.'  —  'Live  in  CricketviJle ' 

Live  in '    He  paused,  stamping  his  foot  upon  the  floor  with 

violence,  and  slapping  his  forehead.  How  he  would  have  filled  this 
blank,  in  that  moment  of  desperation,  I  know  not.  His  poor  little 
wife  recoiled  back  into  a  chair,  and,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
gave  way  to  a  flood  of  scalding  tears.  —  'Live  on  a  little!'  he 
exclaimed,  after  a  moment's  pause  ;  '  I  am  utterly  stripped ;  and 
when  all  this  accursed  trumpery  has  been  sacrificed  under  the  ham- 
mer, or  rather  the  hatchet,  cf  the  auctioneer,  there  will  still  remain 
a  debt,  which  I  never  can  pay,  hanging  like  a  millstone  about  my 
neck,  and  dragging  me  down  to  the  end  of  my  wretched  existence.' 
—  '  Oh,  Archy,'  said  his  wife,  '  don't  give  way  to  your  feelings  in 
this  way.  Priscy  Millet  —  Jerry  Bustler's  wife,  I  mean  —  says,  as 
I  have  heard,  that  she  never  was  half  so  happy  in  her  life  as  she  is 
at  present.  She  looks  back  and  laughs  at  her  silly  dreams  of  high 
life,  and  is  engaged  m  the  Sunday  School,  and  occupies  her 
thoughts  about  many  better  things  than  those  foolish  visions,  which 
once  seemed  to  be  the  chief  end  of  her  existence.  My  father  told 
me,  the  last  time  he  was  here,  that  she  was  not  ashamed  to  dress 
herself  in  the  plainest  manner,  and  that  she  occupied  her  old  place 
among  the  singers,  on  the  Sabbath,  where,  you  know,  1  used  to  sit, 
the  first  time  you  ever  saw  me,  Archy.  It  seems  strange,  indeed, 
that  father,  when  he  was  last  here,  about  two  months  ago,  should 
hav^e  said,  in  a  manner  seemingly  between  jest  and  earnest,  that  we 
might  be  unfortunate  ourselves,  one  of  those  days ;  "  and  then, 
Peggy,  my  child,"  said  he,  "  remember,  we  shall  have  houseroom 
and  heartroom  for  you  both,  in  our  humble  way."  Now  do,  dear 
Archy,  do  let  us  go  and  live  in  Cricketville,  and  look  for  happiness 
in  a  different  direction  ;  for  I  am  perfectly  sure  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
one  we  have  been  pursuing.' 

"  Mr.  Lane  scarcely  replied  to  this  touching  exhortation  of  his 
v'/ife,  but  continued  to  sit  in  silence,  as  though  he  were  unconscious 
of  her  presence.  His  friends,  as  I  have  stated,  had  been  tried,  in 
this  period  of  affliction,  and  were  found  wanting.  Even  Mrs.  PVee- 
tattle,  influenced  partly  by  a  feeling  of  mortification  on  her  own 
acP'-unt,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  a  consciousness  of  having,  however 
iunocenily,  contributed  to  lead  her  young  friends  into  that  career  of 
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extravagance  and  foliy,  which  had  just  terniinated  so  unhappily,  — 
even  she  suffered  several  days  to  pass,  before  she  presented  herself 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lane.  '  Ah,  my  dear,'  said  she,  as  she 
entered  the  parlor,  '  what  an  awful  thing  it  is !  Who  c(/uld  have 
expected  it?  Who  is  that  vulgar-looking  man,  walking  about  the 
house  with  his  hat  on,  my  dear  ?'  —  '  That,'  said  Mrs.  Lane,  '  is  the 
sheriff's  officer,  or  keeper,  who  is  left  here  to  see  that  no  part  of  the 
furniture  is  taken  away.'  —  'Oh  heavens!  how  shocking!'  cried 
Mrs.  Freetattle.  '  I,  just  now,  met  your  woman,  Mary  McGuiie, 
going,  as  I  supposed,  to  the  intelligence  office,  in  search  of  a  new 
place.'  —  *  1  suspect  not,'  said  Mrs.  Lane.  '  Two  of  our  domestics 
have  asked  for  their  wages,  and,  finding  Mr.  Lane  could  not  pay 
them,  have  quitted.  I  know  not  for  what  object  Mary  has  gone 
out,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  for  the  one  you  suggest.  I  told  her, 
yesterday,  we  should  be  obliged  to  break  up,  and  resign  everything 
we  possessed  ;  and  that  she  had  better  be  looking  after  another  situ- 
ation. "  It  's  not  myself  that  '11  be  laaving  ye,  poor  leddy,"  said 
she,  "  in  the  dee  o'  your  throuble,  sin  I  've  aten  your  brid  i'  the 
dee  o'  your  prosperity."  I  told  her  we  had  no  money  to  pay  wages 
to  anybody.  "  I  '11  not  be  laaving  ye,  leddy,"  said  she.  She  may 
have  altered  her  mind,  however.'  — '  I  have  no  doubt  she  has,  my 
dear,'  said  Mrs.  Freetattle  ;  '  for  I  am  certain  I  saw  her  going  in 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Botherem's  intelligence  office.' 

"  It  was  not  long  before  Mary  herself  came  into  the  parlor  upon 
some  errand,  and  Mrs.  Freetattle  asked  her  if  she  had  not  been  to 
the  intelligence  office  ;  Mary  replied,  though  with  evident  embar- 
rassment, that  she  had  not.  '  There  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Freetattle  ; 
'  did  n't  you  see  how  she  colored  1  She  's  deceiving  you,  my  dear, 
yoQ  may  rely  upon  it ;  and  I  should  n't  be  surprised,  if  she  left  you 
to-morrow  morning.'  She  had  scarcely  uttered  these  prophetic 
words,  when  Mary  reappeared  at  the  door,  and,  saying  to  Mrs. 
Lane,  'An  ye  plase,  my  leddy,  I  '11  be  shpaking  t'  ye,'  immediately 
retired.  —  '  I  told  ye  so,'  said  Mrs.  Freetattle  ;  '  it 's  always  just  so 
with  the  Irish  ;  they  think  it  perfectly  right  to  deceive  a  heretic ; 
she  '.s  going  to  give  you  warning,  my  dear.'  — '  She  has  always 
betn  faithful ;  I  cannot  believe  it,'  said  Mrs.  Lane,  as  she  rose  to 
go,  begging  Mrs.  Freetattle  to  excuse  her  for  a  few  moments  only. 

"  It  was  so  long  before  Mrs.  Lane  returned,  that  her  friend  was 
ahnost  tempted  to  depart,  and  was  drawing  on  her  glove,  when 
Mrs.  Lane  reentered  the  apartment,  applying  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  and  having  evidently  been  in  tears.  '  T  have  had  quite  a 
dispute  with  that  girl,'  said  she.  —  '  1  knew  it  would  be  so  I'  cried 
Mrs.  Freetattle;  '  about  her  wages,  I  suppose.'  — '  Yes,  it  was  about 
her  wages,'  replied  Mrs.  Lane.  — 'An  ungrateful  hussy  !'  said  Mrs. 
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Freetaltle  ;  '  but  I  told  you  so,  my  dear ;  jnst  what  I  expected ; 
and  so  she  told  a  falsehood  about  not  going  to  Mrs.  Bolherem's?' — 
*  No,  no  ;  you  mistake  the  matter  entire/y,  Mrs.  Freetattle,'  said 
Mrs.  Lane.  '  She  has  not  been  to  the  intelligence  office,  but  to  the 
savings  bank,  and  drawn  out  all  her  wages.  And  said  she  to  me, 
"  Ye  know  I  've  naather  kith  nor  kin  to  care  for,  my  leddy ;  my 
forbears  are  anunder  boord.  I  s'posed  my  little  bit  airnings  wud  a 
bin  o'  sarvice  to  poor  Phelim  O'Shane  ;  but  poor,  daar  lad,  the 
faver  took  him  out  o'  this  blaak,  cauld  warld,  and  it 's  not  myself 
that  '11  iver  be  thinking  o'  ony  other  than  Phelim.  And  now,  poor, 
daar  leddy,  take  the  siller  yoursel ;  for  y'  ave  naad  o'  it,  and  I  have 
none."  I  should  have  returned  to  you  before,  but  I  have  been  dis- 
puting with  poor  Mary  McGuire,  as  you  said,  about  her  wages,  but 
not  in  the  manner  you  supposed.'  — '  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Freetattle, 
'  that  exceeds  anything  I  ever  heard  of.  I  must  tell  that  to  the 
Miss  Pickflaws,  if  it 's  only  to  see  how  they  will  explain  it.  I  've 
no  doubt  that  they  will  account  for  her  conduct  in  some  very  satis- 
factory manner,  and  show  plainly  enough  the  selfish  motive  at  the 
bottom.' 

"  I  have  never  entertained  the  slightest  doubt,  that  Mr.  Lane, 
had  he  not,  at  that  period,  been  addicted  to  a  paralyzing  habit,  would 
have  applied  the  energies  of  his  body  and  mind,  and  successfully 
withal,  to  the  restoration  of  his  affairs.  The  withdrawal  of  all  con- 
fidence, on  the  part  of  those,  who  might  have  assisted  him,  in  his 
efforts,  for  the  attainment  of  that  object,  was  occasioned  by  the  con- 
viction, that  he  was  already  a  man  of  intemperate,  and  not  merely 
of  extravagant  habits,  and  therefore  utterly  untrustworthy.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  was  accounted,  like  Ephraim,  a  man  given  unto 
idols,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  common  consent  of  the  respectable 
members  of  the  community  to  let  him  alone.  Whenever  an  indi- 
vidual, under  this  wretched  infatuation,  into  whose  soul  the  iron 
power  of  intemperance  has  entered,  falls  into  similar  misfortune,  his 
elforls  to  rise  are  frequently  rendered  ineffectual,  by  that  feeling  of 
distrust,  which  follows  him  like  his  very  shadow,  until  he  turns  back 
<\oin  his  miserable  career,  and  furnishes  unequivocal  evidence  of 
thorough  amendment. 

"  I  perceive,  however,  that  it  is  getting  late,  and  it  is  proper,  that 
this  simple  narrative  of  facts  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  I  will 
no  longer  pursue  it  in  detail.  IMr.  Lane's  effects  were  sold  on  execu- 
tion, and,  among  them,  that  fatal  pitcher,  which,  as  is  usual  ir^si'ch 
cases,  was  knocked  off  at  its  mere  value  by  weight.  His  wife, 
who  was  most  truly  attached  to  her  hushand,  after  one  brief  year 
of  great  privation,  aggravated  by  the  sad  conviction,  that  his  habits 
of  intemperance  were  thoroughly  confirmed,  returned  to  her  father  ; 
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and,  not  lon^  after,  fell  into  a  decline.  She  did  not  live  to  witnew 
the  consummation  of  his  miserable  career.  Cheaper  and  more  fiery 
inebriants  ere  long  took  the  place  of  unattainable  and  more  costly 
wines.  Of  course,  he  disregarded  his  pledge  of  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits,  after  he  had  added  his  own  to  the  example  of  thou- 
sands, to  demonstrate  its  utter  insignificancy,  as  a  preventive  of 
drunkenness.  He  was  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  stage  of  drunken 
degradation,  when  I  saw  him  last,  which  is  several  years  ago. 
Thus  you  percejv'j  the  influence  of  remote  causes,  whether  oper- 
ating in  the  fcrm  of  a  splendid  silver  pitcher,  or,  as  our  friend,  the 
squire,  has  told  you,  a  runlet  not  more  than  three  inches  long.  I 
know  not  if  Lane  be  living  or  dead."  —  "  Dead  as  a  door  nail," 
exclaimed  a  deep,  hollow  voice  ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  a 
tall  personage,  with  a  pale  countenance,  and  sunken  eyeballs  — 
*'  dead  as  a  hammer.  He  wandered  about  the  country,  and  once, 
wh'jn  he  was  dreadful  blue,  he  undertook,  for  a  wager,  to  jump  off 
tho  top  of  a  mill,  into  the  pond,  and  fell  on  a  sharp  stake,  and  that's 
t'le  way  he  died.  1  was  then  as  bad  as  he,  every  bit  and  grain,  but 
:  'm  thankful  I  've  reformed.  I  take  no  intoxicating  drink  now.  I 
read  an  account  of  a  drunkard,  who  said,  as  he  was  going  home, 
'  If  my  wife  's  gone  to  bed  and  has  n't  got  some  supper  ready,  I  '11 
lick  her  ;  and  if  she  's  setting  up  a  burning  out  my  wood  and  candles, 
I  '11  lick  her,'  —  well,  I  'm  that  very  man.  I  remember  just  when 
't  was  I  said  them  very  words.  I  know,  as  much,  I  guess,  about 
this  temperance  concern,  as  anybody.  Everything 's  been  done 
wrong,  till  the  reformed  drunkards  took  up  the  thing  their  own 
way.  Nothing  's  been  done  by  anybody  but  us.  Moral  suasion  's 
the  thing.  The  law  's  o'  no  sort  o'  use.  Ye  can't  drive  folks. 
We  want  nothing  but  moral  suasion."  —  "  That 's  it,"  cried  Mr. 
Greedy,  the  grocer.  —  "I  hav'  n't  heerd  so  much  good,  ginivine, 
common  sense,  this  whole  evening,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Killem,  "  as 
that  are  gentleman  's  jest  expressed  ;  and  I  beg  leave,  now  I  'm  up, 
to  give  some  folks  a  piece  o'  my  mind.      Sir,  I  —  I  am  for  liberty. 

Our  fathers  fought,  bled,  and "    *'  My  friends,"  said  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Moose,  "  if  Mr.  Killem  will  give  way,  for  a  moment,  it  is  now 
manifestly  too  late  to  discuss  this  interesting  question,  the  expe- 
diency of  employing  moral  suasion,  without  any  resort  to  the  law, 
as  the  only  means  of  advancing  the  temperance  reform.  I  propose, 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  all  parties,  that  we  now  adjourn,  to  meet  in  this 
place  one  week  from  this  date,  at  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  it  being  under- 
stood, that  Mr.  Killem  has  the  floor." 

This  proposition  was  received  with  universal  approbation  ;  and,  in 
a  few  moments,  the  congregation  began  to  separate,  Squire  Periwig 
remaining  to  assist  the  sexton  in  Dlowing  out  the  candles. 
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